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INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 

This 1993 Flight Simulation Technologies Conference Collection of Technical 
Papers is a reflection of the efforts of a dedicated group of people who 
contributed their talents towards a successful conference and a valuable product. 
We are indeed appreciative of these efforts and proud of the result. As you 
review this Collection from time to time or use the volume for reference, we hope 
that you will find the work supportive of your needs. 

The Collection includes over 60 papers in 14 sessions. More than forty percent 
of them have been contributed by authors from foreign lands including Brazil, 
Canada, China, Germany, The Netherlands and Russia. They include history, 
modeling, simulation use, and simulation technology. These papers also 
represent the state of flight simulation technology during a time when the 
aerospace, both civilian and military, are experiencing the forces of reduced 
budgets and austere operations. Simulation continues, however, to be a cost 
effective mechanism for training, mission rehearsal, testing, airman certification 
and even aircraft certification. In fact, simulation becomes more of an alternative 
as the use of real aircraft becomes less economically feasible for tasks that can 
be simulated. 

There is considerable synergy between the papers of this Collection and those of 
the concurrent conferences on Guidance, Navigation and Control; Atmospheric 
Flight Mechanics; and Applied Aerodynamics. This synergism results because 
simulation quite easily and quite readily extends into other disciplines and 
becomes a tool for use in studying numerous phenomena that are not 
themselves within the science of simulation. Of course, without the study of other 
disciplines or the necessity of training, rehearsal, and testing there would be little 
reason to simulate. Hence, simulation has become an integral part of other 
sciences as well as becoming a science unto itself. 

Appreciation is especially extended to the fifteen chairpersons of the conference 
who have been invaluable links in the chain of organization; the authors without 
whom the effort would be impossible; Ms. Bridget Supik, AIAA, for technical 
papers management and Ms. Julie Walker of the AIAA for the most professional 
and dedicated management of the conference. 

James L. Davis, PhD 
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General Chairperson 

Edward M. Boothe 
Technical Program Chairperson 

Ms. Karen Walker 
Administrative Chairperson 
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EVOLUTION OF FLIGHT SIMULATION 

L. D. Allen* 

CAE Electronics 
Montreal,Canada 


Abstract 

The idea of learning to fly while still safely on the 
ground goes back as far as the Wright Brothers. 
However, it was not until Ed Link designed his famous 
Blue Box in 1929, that this dream became a possibility. 
Although initial acceptance was slow, it finally sold in 
large numbers and the flight simulation industry was 
launched. It was 14 years later in 1943, that the first 
electronic flight trainer appeared, built by Bell Telephone 
Labs for the US Navy’s PBM-3 aircraft. 

This paper traces the development of flight 
simulation from these early days to the present, including 
the development of standards for simulator approval and 
the IATA data requirements. 

Introduction 

Flight simulation technology has undergone a 
remarkable evolution during the last 85 years. While it is 
not possible to give a full account of all of the many 
inventions that have been tried, I have included the major 
highlights, with more emphasis on developments of the 
last 4 decades, biased somewhat by my 34 years as an 
employee of CAE Electronics Ltd. 

The Early Trainers 

The first approach to flight simulation was to use a 
real aircraft anchored to the ground. An example of this 
is the Sanders Teacher (Figure 1), introduced in 1910 (5) . 
It consisted of a modified aircraft mounted on a universal 
joint attached to the ground and located in an exposed 
position so that it could face into the prevailing wind. It 
relied on wind and wind gusts to allow the trainee to 
practice moving the controls to test the response of the 
aircraft. 

The Walters machine (2) constructed in 1910, did not 
rely on the wind, but on instructors to create the 
disturbances while the student attempted to maintain 
equilibrium through the use of controls connected through 
wires and pulleys to the base. 

A similar device was the Antoinette "apprenticeship 
barrel" trainer (6) which was constructed also around 1910. 
It consisted of two half-sections of a barrel mounted and 
moved manually by instructors to represent the pitch and 
roll of the aircraft. The trainee sat in the top section and 
tried to keep a reference bar aligned with the horizon. 

*Director, Research & Development 
Member AIAA 
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None of these devices were satisfactory. The wind 
was not reliable and the instructors tended to get out-of¬ 
phase with the student, probably providing negative 
training. 



Courtesy of Flight International 


The LINK Trainer 

Various experiments continued in the 1920’s using 
compressed air actuators or electric motors, instead of 
wind to produce motion 1 ' 2,14) . They tried to produce the 
"feel" of the aircraft, but most failed because they lacked 
realistic dynamic responses. 

The first effective ground based pilot training device 
did not appear until 1929 when a young aviator by the 
name of Ed Link designed the now famous LINK 
TRAINER. (1) (Figure 2). 

Edwin Link gained his early engineering experience 
with his father’s firm, the Link Piano and Organ Company 
of Binghamton, New York. The trainer was developed in 
the basement of the Link factory and had actuators 
powered by air generated from organ bellows to move the 
trainer in pitch, roll and yaw. His idea was that a student 


1 






could become accustomed to the aircraft controls and 
learn approximately what would happen in an aircraft as 
the controls were moved. Reference 1 states: "The whole 
unit sat on a universal joint and was moved by a series of 
bellows and motors that would gasp and wheeze as it whirled 
around to give the effect of an airplane in motion." 



Figure 2. Ed Link in the first LINK TRAINER. 


The first advertisement for the pilot-maker, which 
appeared in 1929, listed the Link Aviation Trainer as "an 
efficient aeronautical training aid - a novel, profitable 
amusement feature". 0 ’ 

Ed Link’s trainer was not initially accepted by the 
aviation world, but he was able to sell it to amusement 
park operators and a mechanism was installed on it to 
accept coins. 

However. Ed was convinced that the device could be 
used to train pilots and started his own school, featuring 
the "pilot-maker" as a fundamental part. It was located in 
the basement of his father’s organ factory and was called 
the Link Flying School. For eighty-five dollars he 
guaranteed to teach anyone to fly - this included ground 
school training plus two hours of flight time in an aircraft. 
In 1930 over one hundred persons soloed at the school, 
but then, with the depression, business declined. 

In 1934 the US Post Office engaged the Army Air 
Corps to carry the mail. Unfortunately the pilots of that 
day had little experience in night and instrument flying 
and five airplanes crashed in the first few days.' 1 ’ In 
desperation, the Army acquired six LINK Model "A" 
trainers in June 1934 (Figure 3), and this marked the real 
beginning of the flight simulation industry. The trainers 
were fitted with instruments, operated either mechanically 
or pneumatically and since the trainer was able to rotate 
through 360 degrees, a normal magnetic compass was 
installed. 


Ed Link continued to improve his device, adding 
more instruments, switches and even a radio compass and 
radio beacons. The trainer was further improved by 
attaching a course plotter to it. This consisted of a map 
on a table, over which a self propelled steerable "crab 
like" device crawled, leaving an ink trail of the simulated 
flight. The instructor could then check the student’s 
position, and manually control the simulated radio beacon 
signals to the trainer. Hence it became a useful 
navigation training aid, although it is said that if the 
student got too far off course, the crab fell off the table 
and the exercise had to be started over again. 



Figure 3. Six trainers for U.S. Army Air Corps 
1934. First sale for pilot training. 

Sales continued to increase throughout the 30’s and 
by the time the U.S. entered the war in December 1941, 
thirty-five countries, including Japan, the USSR, France 
and Germany, were using Link-Trainers to train their 
airmen for war. The trainers were called "Blue Boxes" 
because they were always painted blue. Link sold over 
10.000 of these trainers. More than half a million Allied 
airmen were trained in them during World War II and 
since that time Link's name has become synonymous with 
Flight Simulation. 

The Celestial Navigation Trainer 

The success of the Link instrument flying trainer 
prompted development of other training devices. One was 
the Celestial Navigation Trainer* 12 ’ (CNT). In 1939 
Britain requested Link to design a trainer to improve the 
celestial navigation skills of crews who were ferrying 
"surplus" US aircraft across the Atlantic to England. Such 
a trainer could also be used to improve the bombing 
accuracy of night raids over Europe. Ed Link, together 
with aerial navigation expert, P. Weems, designed a 
massive trainer which was capable of training an entire 
bomber crew. 

The first CNT was delivered in 1941. The huge silo¬ 
shaped building contained a fuselage which could 
accommodate a pilot, navigator and bombardier (figure 4). 
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On a dome above the crew the major constellations, along 
with some 350 other stars, were accurately positioned. (7) 
The movements of the stars were synchronized with the 
passage of time and aircraft position, permitting navigators 
to shoot fixes, during the simulated flight. Images of the 
terrain were projected on to a movie screen ahead of and 
below the trainer to give the navigator practice in picking 
out landmarks during simulated daylight flight. In 
addition to being a navigation trainer this device also 
trained the crew to work as a team. More than five 
hundred of these huge trainers were produced and put 
into operation in England and the United States. 01 . 



The Beginnings of the Analog Simulators 

In the late 1930’s in Britain, interest grew in 
developing a trainer, more sophisticated than the Link 
Blue Box. Aircraft themselves were becoming more 
complex with the emergence of the Hurricane, Spitfire 
and others. The trainee pilot could no longer quickly 
master all the aircraft systems and needed more formal 
training than had been required for the simple biplanes. 
Mock-ups of specific aircraft types were required. 

One such family was the Silloth Trainers 01 . These 
trainers attempted to simulate all of the aircraft systems 
and their interactions. Their creator, Gordon Isles, 
interesting enough, had a background similar to that of Ed 
Link, in that his father worked for the Aeolian Pianola 
Company in Great Britain 01 and he had a strong interest 
in pianola technology. After university he joined the 
Auxiliary Air Corps and became Chief Flying Instructor at 
Squires Gate, Blackpool. He was then posted to Silloth, 
England, to try to create a suitable training device for the 


Lockheed Hudson aircraft which were frequently damaged 
during take-off. Work started in 1940 on a trainer for the 
Hudson, and soon afterwards, for the Halifax aircraft. 
The computer was basically pneumatic, adapted from 
musical technology, with electric elements to open and 
close valves and bellows to operate levers.' 7 ' One 
advantage was that the pneumatic instruments (airspeed, 
altitude, etc.) could be driven directly by tapping off air 
pressure from the corresponding point in the computer. 
However the computation seems to have been empirical 
rather than based on a mathematical model. 

These Silloth Trainers were manufactured by the 
Automatic Player Piano Actions Ltd. in Southall. The 
Americans became interested in the Silloth idea and the 
U.S. Navy had one built by the Mohler Organ Company 
in Maryland in 1941. However, the U.S. climate caused 
pieces to warp resulting in unpredictable performance and 
even in Britain the Silloth approach was discontinued due 
to it’s poor reliability. 

The Electromechanical Approach 

The Silloth Trainer demonstrated that a more 
reliable approach was needed to simulate the aircraft 
systems. 

In Britain in the late 1940’s an electromechanical 
analog computer for the simulation of aircraft longitudinal 
dynamics was proposed by G.M. Hellings, of the Ministry 
of Supply.' 61 Non-linear functions were to be generated by 
shaped cams. A mechanical version of this device, the 
Day Landing Trainer, was manufactured by General 
Aircraft Limited and used at the Empire Central Flying 
School. Further development of this device was carried 
out after the war at Air Trainers Limited of Aylesbury' 11 '. 

Air Trainers Ltd delivered an electromechanical 
Viscount 724 aircraft simulator to Air Canada in 1957. 
This was a most ingenious device consisting of a large 
array of small electric motors, gears, pulleys, levers, cams 
and switches (Figure 5). The interfacing of information 
from the mechanical computer to the cockpit was by- 
means of long stainless steel ribbons running underneath 
the floor and up into the flight compartment to drive the 
flight instruments and indicators and to feedback the 
position of the pilot’s controls, etc. 

When Air Canada no longer needed this trainer, they 
gave it to the Central Technical School in Toronto. At 
the time of writing, it is still being used as a basic flight 
trainer for new students entering the flying school. This 
is a testimonial to the reliability' of the mechanical 
computer. 

The Electronic Simulator 

Successful as it was, the Link Blue Box had 
shortcomings. The effects of the ailerons, elevators and 
rudder were independent, without any cross coupling as in 
the real aircraft. It did not contain a mathematical model 
of the aircraft and did not solve the equations of motion. 
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Improvements were continually being sought. As 
early as 1936 Mueller, at MIT, suggested that an 
electronic analog computer could be used to simulate 
aircraft longitudinal dynamics. (10) In 1941 an electronic 
simulator which solved the aircraft equations of motion 
was designed at the Telecommunications Research 
Establishment (TRE) in Britain' 2 ’, for use in a radar 
trainer. Although many different designs were created, 
the TRE group was disbanded after the war. The 
electronic simulation technology of the USA appears to 
have dominated post war development.' 7 ’ 



Figure 5. Viscount 724, Electromechanical Computer. 

Note: Steel Tapes for Communication. 

In the USA, as a result of the poor reliability of the 
Silloth trainer built by the Mohler Organ company, it was 
decided to build an electrical version. This was 
undertaken by the Bell Telephone Labs, who completed 
an operational flight trainer for the Navy's PBM-3 aircraft 
in 1943. (0) It consisted of a cockpit with controls and 
instrumentation, plus an electronic computing device to 
solve the flight equations. Non-linear functions were 
generated by contoured potentiometers driven by 
integrator servos. 

This trainer made use of work done by TRE in 
Britain, but is claimed to be the first electronic flight 
trainer to simulate the aerodynamic characteristics of a 
specific aircraft. The simulator had no motion, visual or 
variable control loading. A total of 32 of these simulators 
for seven types of aircraft were built by Bell and Western 
Electric.' 6 ’ 

At about the same time Dr. Richard C. Dehmel 
originally an engineerwith Bell Telephone, joined Curtiss- 
Wright and independently developed an electronic flight 
trainer for the B50 Bomber' 3 ’. The first one was delivered 
to the US Air Force in 1950. 

The Link company also worked hard to develop an 
electronic flight trainer and a strong competition 
developed between Link and Curtiss-Wright to produce an 
F-80 simulator for the US Air Force. The competition 


was won by Link in 1949 and the trainer, designated the 
C-ll, or Linktronic' 1 ’ was the first ground based trainer 
for a jet-powered aircraft (Figure 6). Ed Link reluctantly 
gave up the idea of a moving cockpit and for some years 
flight trainers were built without motion or visual systems. 
However, the C-ll included sophisticated flight 
instruments, engine and navigation simulation, including 
simulated malfunctions. Link eventually sold more than 
a thousand of these C-ll trainers. 



Figure 6. Link "C-ll", First Jet-powered 

Aircraft Simulator (over 1000 built). 


The Modern Simulator 

It was in the early 1950’s that the modern simulator 
started to take form. The early contenders in the field 
were Curtiss-Wright and Link. During the war, Redifon 
developed radio navigation trainers for the RAF and this 
experience allowed them to get into the flight simulation 
business after the war ended in 1945. Canadian Aviation 
Electronics (CAE), came into existence in 1947, repairing 
aircraft avionics equipment and after several unsuccessful 
attempts at building electronic consumer goods such as 
television sets, began building flight simulators under 
license to both Curtiss-Wright and Link. Link merged 
with the General Precision Equipment Corporation in 
1954 and became known as the Singer-Link Company. 

These early simulators were elementary by today’s 
standards but they contained all the basic systems except 
motion and visual. The computations were analog, by 
means of amplifiers, computing servos and relays. Non¬ 
linear functions of variables were represented by wire 
wound contoured potentiometers (Figure 7). The shape 
of the potentiometer card varied the length of resistance 
wire per unit of brush travel and hence varied the voltage 
to generate the function. A number of functions of the 
same variable could be stacked on the same servo by 
having different diameter cards one inside the other. It 
was not very easy to change a function as this meant 
manufacturing and winding a new contoured 
potentiometer card. 

An improvement to the AC analog devices was a 
switch to DC analog computing in the late 1950’s. This 
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had a number of advantages. It allowed greater accuracy 
and more complex models. Functions were still produced 
by potentiometers and servos but they used taps and 
resistors instead of physically contouring the pots. It also 
allowed the automatic checking of amplifiers to be done 
by measuring the electronic tube grid voltage, thus 
assisting simulator maintenance. Everyone who worked 
on these machines had to know something about 
electronics. The computing circuits had to be adjusted 
frequently as the DC amplifiers used tubes which caused 
the output to drift. 

Early Analog 



Figure 7. Wire Wound Contoured Potentiometers 
solve flight equation. 

The Digital Computer 

The idea of using digital techniques for flight 
simulation goes back as far as 1943 when the US Navy 
gave a research contract to the Servo mechanisms Lab at 
MIT to develop an Airplane Stability and Control 
Analyzer (ASCA). (2) The idea was to have a universal 
flight simulator machine which could be used for both 
aircraft development and training. The machine 
developed for this purpose became the Whirlwind 
computer, but was never actually used for flight 
simulation. The University of Pennsylvania started the 
Universal Digital Operations Flight Trainer (UDOFT) 
project in 1950. The design was first published in 1954 (16) 
and manufactured by Sylvania in 1960, proving that the 
aircraft equations of motion could be solved digitally. 

In the early 1960’s, Singer-Link started working on a 
special purpose digital computer for simulator use. After 
experimenting with the Mark I and Mark II, they designed 
and built the GP-4 special purpose computer which was 
first used in a DC-9 simulator. 0 * This computer used a 
magnetic drum memory to store programs and a magnetic 
core memory to store data. 

CAE switched to digital flight simulation in 1965 with 
the delivery to SWISSAIR and IBERIA of a DC9-10 
simulator using an SDS-930 general purpose computer. 
The computer had only 40K of memory and yet could 
hold all of the simulation models and data and run them 
at 10 iterations per second. 


The introduction of the digital computer gave a 
tremendous boost to the simulation industry. The 
restrictions imposed by the analog simulation techniques 
were removed and it became possible to implement 
complicated mathematical models, including.second order 
effects. Navigational facilities such as radio stations which 
used to be limited to 12 or 15 at one time and had to be 
laboriously set up by the instructor, could now be 
increased to 500 or 1000 stations all available for use at 
any time and fully automatic and accurate. 

Computer power has grown tremendously over the 
years allowing improvements in every area of the 
simulation including instructor areas, special effects, 
visuals, etc. In a modern simulator it is difficult to even 
quote the effective computer power as distributed 
processing including special processors, micro processors, 
etc. are used throughout the simulator complex. 

Motion Systems 

Motion systems have undergone a substantial 
evolution before reaching the mature design which exists 
today. The early trainers relied on motion as a 
fundamental feedback of pitch, roll and yaw position and 
Ed Link believed that motion was absolutely indispensable 
to the trainer. 01 However, after World War II the USAF 
and US Navy argued that motion in the Link "Blue Box" 
did not produce the feel of a real airplane and should be 
done away with. Even today there is controversy in the 
US military about the value of motion systems, especially 
for fighter type aircraft simulators. 



Figure 8. Link 3 DOF Motion System. 

Motion systems started coming back into use in the 
late 1950’s, with the production of 2 degree of freedom 
(DOF), 3 DOF and 4 DOF, both interdependent and 
independent systems. Link developed a 3 DOF system in 
the early 1960’s, which became a standard in the industry 
for a number of years (Figure S). Link also developed a 
5 DOF cascaded motion in the mid 1960's and sold 96 to 
the US Army for UH1 helicopter simulators. Redifusion 
also built a number of different motion systems including 
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a large suspended 6 DOF system' 14 ’. However, these 
designs were abandoned later in favour of the standard 6 
DOF Stewart type system. 

The first CAE synergistic 6 DOF motion system was 
built about 1969 for several DC10 simulators for KLM, 
SNVR and UTA. There was a great concern among these 
airlines in those days about what would happen if a 
motion actuator were to break. In order for pilots to feel 
safe. CAE and other manufacturers had to add a second 
set of 6 actuators, called "safety actuators" just inside the 
first set. So these early 6 DOF simulators were driven by 
12 actuators (Figure 9). As the reliability of the system 
was established, the inner actuators were replaced by large 
shock absorbers and crash pads and eventually deleted 
altogether. 



Figure 9. Early CAE 6 DOF Motion with 
Safety Actuators. 


The next major advance in motion system design 
came in 1979 with the introduction of hydrostatic 
actuators. Tin's design reduced the actuator friction to 
almost zero and eliminated the disturbing turn around 
bump, present on older motion systems. With the 
introduction of full digital control in 1984 a mature design 
has emerged which is essentially standard throughout the 
industry. 

Visual Systems 

Systems for producing "out-the-window" visual scenes 
have been proposed and constructed for almost as long as 
flight trainers have existed. However, realistic and flexible 
visual attachments have appeared only recently. A very 
large effort has been devoted to visual attachments, since 
one of the most important areas of pilot training has 


always been visual take-offs and landings, especially under 
adverse conditions. In spite of the current trend towards 
the automation of transport aircraft, manual flight training 
is still a requirement and in the military there is a need 
for sophisticated visual systems to simulate battle field 
environments. 

Numerous approaches to the generation of visual 
scenes have been attempted, many of which although 
unsuccessful, still advanced the state-of-the-art. The 
point-light source projection, or shadowgraph, method was 
popular in the 1950’s especially for helicopter simulators 
where ground velocity was low. The CAE F104 simulator, 
built in the early 1960’s used a point-light source to 
project a flat gridded earth onto a screen. From there it 
was viewed by a closed circuit TV camera and displayed 
to the pilot. The grid moved with aircraft speed and 
heading and had the correct perspective. It produced a 
good horizon and gave good pitch and roll cues. 
However, the picture was very unrealistic and although the 
grid changed size with altitude, it could not really be used 
to judge height for landing. Still, some 32 of these F104 
simulators with visuals were built and sold to various 
NATO countries in 1965//66. 



Figure 10. CAE Model Board Visual for a CH-47 

simulator for Iran, showing mostly desert. 

An improvement on this approach is the model board 
visual and a number of these were built by CAE, LINK, 
Redifusion and others. Some are still in use today. The 
model board consists of a three-dimensional scale model 
of the area to be simulated (Figure 10). A closed circuit 
TV camera is servo driven to "fly" over the model and 
relay the picture back to the pilot. The camera has 
special optics to allow it to get very close to the model. 
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This approach gives an excellent picture with a lot of 
detail especially close to the ground where it is important 
for landing (Figure 11). However, the model board has 
disadvantages. The pilot is restricted to a small flying 
area and the model itself is large and expensive. There is 
also the danger that the pilot may fly too close to the 
model and damage it. 



Figure 11. Pilot’s view of Mosque from Fig. 10 visual. 


Other approaches have been tried. One was the 
LINK VAMP, system where a wide 70 min movie film was 
taken along an ideal approach to the airport. This, when 
projected, gave a good quality image. The speed could be 
varied, within reason, and the wide film allowed some 
deviation in position away from the specified track. 
However, the pilot was still limited to a narrow corridor 
and had to fly along a predetermined route. 

The real breakthrough in visual simulation came with 
the digital computer. The development of high density 
integrated circuits in the early 1980’s, provided the 
intensive computing power necessary to generate realistic 
daylight visual scenes. The quality of visual image 
generation and display improved dramatically during the 
1980’s to the extent that zero-flight-time training is now 
possible. 

However, the first computer generated terrain visual 
appeared in the early 1960’s when, the General Electric 
Company (USA), as part of their space simulation effort, 
demonstrated a computer generated, repetitive patchwork 
terrain model. (2) 

The first successful Computer Generated Image 
(CGI) systems for commercial simulators, were for night 
scenes only. In 1969, McDonnell Douglas came out with 
their Visual Takeoff and Landing (VITAL) II visual 
system. Here, strings of light points were modelled to 
represent the runway centerline and edge lights and were 
presented at the correct perspective to allow a pilot to 
practice nighttime take-offs and landings. The traditional 
raster scan CRT display was replaced with the calligraphic 
technique, which gave a much sharper reproduction of 
light points. 


Runways markings and texture were added in 
upgrading to the VITAL III, the picture was further 
improved by adding buildings and landscaping to produce 
the VITAL IV and real daylight capability added to 
produce the VITAL V, VI and VII. 

Many companies now produce CGI visual systems. 
The high end includes Redifusion’s SPX WIDE, CAE’s 
MAXVUE, LINK MILES with their IMAGE series, GL's 
COMPUSCENE series and Evans & Sutherland with their 
ESIG series. There are many other companies producing 
lower cost visual image generators, and as the quality 
improves, some of these will create serious competition to 
the high end systems. 

Continuous improvement in computing power and 
modelling techniques have allowed tremendous 
improvements in visual scene detail, colour and shading in 
recent years. Pilots are able to recognize and practice 
landing at all airports along the airline company routes. 
A variety of special effects can be generated realistically, 
including clouds, thunderstorms, rain, snow, lightning and 
air and ground hazards such as other aircraft and ground 
traffic on runways. 

Special Visual Displays 

One limitation to all the visual systems discussed so 
far is the field of view. Even the so called WIDE displays 
cannot exceed a field of view of about 40° vertical by 
200° horizontal. This is fine for commercial simulators 
where the main interest is in teaching the pilot how to 
approach and land at an airport. However, for military’ 
simulators where the requirement is to train pilots in air- 
to-air or air-to-ground combat, this field of view' is 
completely inadequate. 

The Dome Display 

One solution to this is the DOME display where a 
large dome is placed over the entire simulator to form the 
projection screen. This idea is not new. The 
shadowgraph visual on the Shorts Helicopter Simulator, 
described in reference 6, is essentially a dome visual 
produced in 1955. 

In the last two decades many other companies, such 
as LINK with their ESPRIT, McDonnell Douglas at St. 
Louis and Mesa, Hughes Aircraft, G.E.. E&S, British 
Aerospace at Warton, Thomson-CSF in France and 
others, have experimented with this type of display. The 
domes are mainly sold to the military for use with fixed 
base, fighter type aircraft simulators. Although the 
picture quality, especially with head tracking can be good, 
the domes are large, expensive and not suitable for use 
with motion systems. 

The Helmet Mounted Display 

Another solution is the Fibre Optic Helmet Mounted 
Display (FOHMD). such as the one developed at CAE 
Electronics in Montreal. This is an area-of-interest 
approach where the display is attached directly to the 
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pilot’s helmet. The pilot’s head and eye positions are 
monitored and used to control the computer generated 
image. The image is transmitted from high power 
projectors to the helmet through high-resolution coherent 
fibre optic cables. Because the head and eye positions are 
tracked, the pilot’s field of view is unlimited. Since the 
image needs to be generated only in the relatively small 
area where the pilot is looking, the demands on the image 
generator are low. 

The FOHMD is favoured by the military who need 
the performance it offers and are accustomed to wearing 
helmets. As the technology advances, lower cost, lower 
performance versions are appearing with miniature CRTs 
located directly on the helmet, eliminating the large 
projectors and fibre optic cables. These new systems have 
potential for other applications such as telepresence, 
virtual reality, etc. 


Data Problems 


As long as analog computers were used, there was 
not much emphasis on obtaining accurate data from the 
aircraft manufacturers on the performance of their 
airframes and engines. Simulator performance was usually 
adjusted empirically according to the pilots comments. 
Furthermore, the analog computer did not facilitate 
complex or highly accurate models. A large number of 
second order effects had to be avoided, as every input to 
a summing amplifier added noise, even if the input was 
zero. Too many inputs could degrade the computing 
accuracy. 

However, with the coming of the digital computer, 
plus the FAA Advanced Simulation Plan, the need arose 
for much better aerodynamic and system data. 


The Boeing Aircraft Co., always a forward looking 
organization, set up a special department to generate 
simulator data. Of course this service was not free, and 
the data package became a substantial percentage of the 
total simulator cost. 

However, in spite of the publication of the IATA 
document and the financial rewards for supplying data, 
many other aircraft manufacturers were reluctant to 
meet the IATA standards, as it required additional work 
and often additional flight testing. Fortunately, in recent 
years most manufacturers of large aircraft, realize that the 
simulator data package has to be part of aircraft 
development and include the necessary tests in the design 
process. The quantity of aero data has grown 
exponentially over the years, as illustrated in Figure 12. 
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The only flight test data generally available, was that 
required for aircraft certification, which tended to be 
taken under extreme weight and C.G. conditions in order 
to prove aircraft performance limits. Aircraft 
performance data for simulation was needed well inside 
the flight envelope at mid C.G. and weight conditions. 

In order to improve the situation it was necessary, 
first of all, to define precisely what the simulator data 
requirements were. Therefore, in 1976, the commercial 
flight simulation industry, represented by various airlines 
and all major aircraft as well as simulator manufacturers, 
met in Montreal under the auspices of the International 
Air Transport Association (IATA). At this meeting the 
IATA Flight Simulator Data Working Group was formed, 
with a mandate to establish a detailed specification of 
simulator design and validation data. 

After many meetings the Working Group issued the 
first edition of the "IATA Flight Simulator Design and 
Performance Data Requirements" in October 1980, 
specifying data required to meet the highest level of 
simulator fidelity, i.e. for FAA Phase II and Phase III 
approvals. This document has been revised several times 
with the 3rd edition being issued in 1990. 


Figure 12. The Size of Simulator Aero Data Bases 

However, for small or older aircraft, there is often no 
data package available. This has given rise to special data 
gathering companies such as Kohlman Associates in USA, 
NRC in Canada, DLR in Germany, etc., who for a 
suitable fee will instrument and fly the aircraft and collect 
and analyze the data. On some occasions the simulator 
manufacturer together with a research organization may 
collect and analyze the data, as for example CAE with 
Delft University for the Citation 500 in 1986 and with 
NRC for the Dash 8 in 1990. 

Programming Languages 

It is interesting to note the evolution of the 
mechanization of mathematical models into the simulator. 
In the days of analog simulation, the modeller had to be 
able to design the various electronic circuits necessary to 
mechanize the simulation models. The first digital 
computers which appeared in the mid 60’s were 
programmed in assembler language and sometimes even 
in machine language. Equations had to be scaled and a 
good knowledge of how the computer processed the data 
was required in order to produce an effective model. 
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With the introduction of Sigma 5 and DEC VAX 
computers in the 1970’s, it became possible to produce 
real time programs in Fortran. This made life much 
easier, as scaling and memory addressing were no longer 
a problem, and equations could be written in a normal 
way. However, some knowledge of programming and the 
storage of data was still required. (More recently the "C" 
language, which came out of the Bell Labs, has become 
popular, especially for non-mathematical programs). In 
1979 the US Dept of Defense (DOD) set up a 
competition for a standard language for military use. The 
competition was won by Ada (named after the niece of 
the English poet Lord Byron) and was first issued in 1983 
as DOD standard 1815 (year of Ada’s birth). It has been 
revised several times, the latest issue being Ada 9x. This 
program allows a lot of flexibility in programming, but it 
is complex and difficult to learn. It is used mainly in large 
US military real time programs, but has not been 
favourably received in the commercial simulator world, 
and has not become the universal simulator language as 
the US military had planned. 

As computer programs get larger and more complex, 
the trend is toward object oriented software languages and 
Computer Aided Software Engineering (CASE) tools, 
which further removes the operator from the computer 
hardware. CAE has developed such a tool, called 
Realtime Object Oriented Software Environment(ROSE), 
specifically for simulation. CAE started using ROSE for 
nuclear power simulation in 1991, and it’s use has been 
steadily growing since then. 

With ROSE the operator graphically draws the 
system to be simulated on the CRT screen, by choosing 
objects or icons from a library and arranging them in a 
pictorial fashion. The operator doesn’t have to have 
programming skills and doesn’t even have to know in what 
language the ROSE utility will implement the code, which 
could be Fortran, C or Ada. Modifications to the model 
can be easily implemented by non-engineering personnel 
or by airline technicians, by updating the graphical display 
on the CRT screen. 

Regulation of Simulators 

It seems appropriate in this paper to discuss also, the 
evolution of the regulations governing the approval of 
flight simulators for training, as these regulations have 
closely paralleled and influenced the development of the 
simulators themselves. 

When simulators started to be used to train the pilots 
of passenger aircraft, it became apparent that certain 
standards and some form of regulation was required. 
Although most countries eventually created a regulatory 
authority, the Federal Aviation Administration (FAA) of 
the USA was the leader and most other regulations have 
been based on the FAA. 

The FAA has been involved in simulator evaluation 
and approval for four decades (8) . Early credits for the 
use of simulators were for IFR flight only since no useful 
visual system was available. 


However, as early as 1954, air carriers were allowed 
to perform all but four proficiency check manoeuvres in 
a simulator. These four were: engine-out takeoff, engine- 
out landing, ILS approach and missed approach. Rapid 
advances, during the 1960’s and early 1970’s in computer 
and visual technology, allowed expansion of simulator 
usage and consequently required the development of 
standards defining the fidelity necessary for modern 
simulation. For a full account the reader is referred to 
reference 8. 

The earliest FAA specific regulations for the 
approval of Flight simulators was FAR Part 121, 
Appendix B, January 1965, "Minimum Standards for the 
Approval of Airplane Simulators". 

In 1969, the FAA issued a notice of proposed rule 
making to provide more extensive use of the flight 
simulator. This, after consultation with industry, resulted 
in publication in December 1969 of Advisory Circular 
AC121-14 "Aircraft Simulator Evaluation and Approval". 
This was updated early in 1976 to become AC121-14A; 
however, training manoeuvres involving ground effects or 
ground handling still had to be done in the airplane. 

In May 1977 UAL asked the FAA for approval to do 
take-off and landing checks in the simulator for both 
recency of experience and transition training. They 
instrumented a B727 and a DC10 aircraft to gather 
additional flight test data for this purpose and were given 
"Landing Manoeuvre Approval" for these aircraft. 

In 1977, the FAA considered for the first time an 
"Advanced Simulation" concept in which, ultimately all 
training and checking could be done in a simulator, 
provided the technology met certain minimum standards. 

In late 1978, AC121-14A was replaced by AC121- 
14B, defining Simulator Visual System requirements for 
the first time and also allowing Landing Manoeuvre 
Approval (LMA) for pilot recency of experience 
qualification. 

Because of the success of the LMA program and 
continuing improvements in simulation technology the 
FAA proposed the "Advanced Simulation Plan" in 1979. 
A new Appendix H to FAR 121 was adopted in June 
1980, specifying the simulator requirements for achieving 
Phase I, II and III levels of approval. Higher phases 
indicated higher levels of sophistication and permitted 
more training and checking. Appendix H permitted "total" 
or zero flight time (ZFT) simulation for transition and 
upgrade training with a Phase III simulator. A new 
advisory circular AC121-14C was issued at this time, to 
explain at least one method of meeting the requirements 
of Appendix H, plus requirements for existing non-visual 
and visual levels of simulation (not in Appendix H). 

In 1982 organizational changes were made in the 
FAA and a renumbering of the advisory circulars. Hence 
AC121-14C was re-issued as AC 120-40 in January 1983. 
Additional clarification, mainly in the visual area, was 
added and the document became AC120-40A in July 19S6. 
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In 1987 it was decided to consult with industry in order to 
review the performance validation parameters. A working 
group was set up with representatives from airlines, 
simulator manufacturers, ATA and government and after 
much discussion the document was completely rewritten 
and finally issued as AC120-40B on 7 July, 1991. Levels 
of simulator sophistication were designated as A, B, C 
and D instead of a Phase I, II, etc. 

International Standards 

As flight simulators started to come into general use 
in the 1960’s and 70’s, most countries set up their own 
regulatory authorities, many patterned on the FAA, but 
with their own special requirements. 


A strong interaction between these groups in recent 
years, has had a major influence in the development of 
the modern flight simulator. Since 1950 the following 
turning points have had a major impact on the growth of 
the flight simulation industry. <4) 

1950-1960 Kick Off Orders (Airlines "kick-started" the 

industry) 

1965 Shift to Digital Computing 

1970 Introduction of High 

Performance Motion Systems 

1978-1980 FAA Advanced Simulation Plan 


As more simulators came into use, airlines found that 
they could rent out surplus time to other airlines. It 
became a profitable business, often paying off the capital 
cost of the simulator in a short time. However, every 
airline renting simulator time abroad, had to have the 
simulator qualified by their own regulatory authorities. 
This added an unwelcome burden to all concerned. 

In an effort to improve this situation, the Royal 
Aeronautical Society’s Flight Simulation Group convened 
meetings in September 1989, in London and in February 
1990, in Long Beach, California, to discuss the possibility 
of an international standard. These meetings were 
attended by over 350 delegates representing regulatory 
authorities and industries from all major world countries 
including the Soviet Union. It was decided to form a 
working group to try to formulate a set of standards that 
could be accepted by most countries and industries. 
Although this sounded like an impossible task, the 
working group succeeded, after many meetings in many 
countries and using the FAA AC120-40B document as a 
baseline, in producing a document entitled "International 
Standards for the Qualification of Airplane Flight 
Simulators". Only two levels of qualification are specified 
corresponding to FAA AC120-40B level’s C and D. A 
draft of this document was presented and approved by a 
Royal Aeronautical Society Conference in London, in 
January 1992. 

It was then submitted and approved by the 
International Civil Aviation Organization (ICAO) as the 
international standard in February 1993. It will now be 
translated into the other four official languages (French, 
German, Arabic and Spanish) and released later this 
year. The new regulations are expected to be ratified by 
each separate government in the near future. 


Maior Turning Points 


An interesting study of the simulation industry was 
done recently by Drs. Miller, Hobday and others at the 
University of Quebec in Montreal. <4) They found that the 
development of flight simulators, unlike that of other 
manufactured products, depends on a close working 
relationship between manufacturers (simulator and 
aircraft), customers (airlines) and regulatory authorities. 


1981 CGI Visuals 

1983 Emergence of Complex 
Electronic Aircraft 

1984 Deregulation of Airline Industry 

1990 Popularity of FTDs 

1990 Advanced Qualification Program (AQP) 

Many of these issues have already been addressed. Some 
additional points are discussed below. 

Kick-Off Orders 

In the late 1950’s several of the world’s leading 
airlines such as BOAC, KLM, SWR and PAN AM 
foresaw the advantages of simulator training and invested 
in the future by ordering Full Flight Simulators (FFS). 
This "kick-started" an industry which up to then had relied 
on sporadic military orders. 

Since the airlines were investing in their future, they 
wanted a close working relationship with the 
manufacturer. Many of the advances in simulation were 
made jointly by the simulator manufacturer and the airline 
pilots. In contrast to the military procurement, an 
atmosphere of trust developed between airlines like KLM, 
SWR, BOAC, etc. and the supplier (at least this was true 
with CAE and I expect with other manufacturers as well). 
This allowed contracts to be flexible and changes that 
were mutually beneficial could be made during the design 
process. CAE strongly believed in progress through 
evolution and engineers were given a free hand to make 
continual improvements to the product. The final judge 
was, of course, the customer pilot who was not afraid to 
express his opinion. I believe this process contributed 
greatly to the evolution of the modern flight simulator. 


Intelligent Aircraft 


The appearance of the glass cockpit, and fly-by-wire 
aircraft with complex avionic "black boxes" in the early 
1980’s increased the cost and complexity of simulators and 
presented a new challenge to simulator manufacturers. 
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New technical issues arose, such as whether to purchase 
the expensive black boxes and stimulate them, or attempt 
to get sufficient data to simulate them. The problem with 
stimulation was to produce "simulation functions" such as 
repositions and freezes. This led to intensive discussions 
between the users and the avionics manufacturers such as 
Honeywell, Collins, Sperry and others. A working group 
was formed, and a new specification, ARINC 610, issued 
in 1985. This specified a number of SIMSOFT functions, 
such as repositions, locks and freezes, which should be 
included in the avionic black box design so they could be 
used in simulators as well as aircraft. This document is 
presently being updated to make it more comprehensive 
and is expected to be released later in 1993 as ARINC 
610A. Of course great care must be taken not to 
compromise aircraft safety. All new aircraft such as the 
B777 as well as the A320/A340 etc, will have boxes built 
to these standards. This is probably the first time that 
simulator requirements have caused a change in the 
aircraft design. We can expect to see more such 
developments in the future as the aircraft and simulator 
design begin to merge. After all, the technology involved 
in fly-by-wire aircraft systems, or in the B777 Airplane 
Information Management Systems (AIMS), is similar 
technology to that used in the design of flight simulators. 

Deregulation 

The deregulation of the airline industry in the early 
1980’s increased competition and placed more emphasis 
on simulator costs. This started a trend toward greater 
use of lower cost training equipment, such as Flight 
Training Devices (FTDs) with limited simulation and 
Computer Based Trainers (CBTs) which can provide 
effective teaching of subsystem fundamentals. In order to 
provide some control and to allow credits to be obtained 
with various levels of FTDs, the FAA issued new 
regulations, AC120-45 in May 1987 and the more 
comprehensive AC120-45A in May 1992, to cover these 
devices. These events have given a boost to the 
manufacture of lower cost devices and have allowed 
smaller companies to compete with the large simulator 
manufacturers. 

AOP 

The Advance Qualification Program (AQP) 
regulations, AC120-54 were first issued in August 1991 
and programs are now being developed by simulator 
manufacturers and airlines. In essence, the AQP 
evaluates the effectiveness of the training program, rather 
than just the performance of equipment used. For 
example, the interaction of the flight crew, i.e. Crew 
Resource Management (CRM), is given particular 
attention in the training scenario. This emphasis is due to 
the fact that a number of aircraft accidents have been 
attributed to poor communication among the airline crew. 

Under the AQP, more emphasis will be on human 
factors and crew performance monitoring, resulting in use 
of a wider range of low cost flight training devices. 


CONCLUSIONS 

Flight simulation technology has come a long way 
since the days of the famous LINK blue box. Powerful 
digital computers now make "zero flight time" training a 
possibility. 

In such a rapidly changing industry it is difficult to try 
to predict even five years into the future. However as 
computers become more powerful and less expensive and 
as airlines are having to cut costs there will be pressure to 
make greater use of lower cost devices such as FTDs, 
CBTs, etc. Higher level languages such as ROSE and 
more automated checkout procedures will come into 
common use. 

The technology developed for flight simulation has 
already been used in powerplant simulators and no doubt 
will find uses in many other areas such as medicine, 
mining, entertainment and even in the design of aircraft 
themselves. 
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Abstract 

This paper reports on the finding of a 
study of the flight simulation industry, from a 
perspective of industrial economics. Our 
analysis corroborates two basic insights from the 
recent literature on industrial dynamics: first, 
that cooperation and competition are 
complementary, rather than contrary, aspects of 
industrial evolution; second, that both 
cooperation and competition are necessary for 
the emergence and effective functioning of 
complex industries. Our main original 
contribution consists in suggesting that, under 
conditions of increasing returns to market share, 
tight oligopolies are ideally suited to deliver an 
optimal combination of inter-firm cooperation 
and competition and, hence, a consistently high 
level performance. 


I. Introduction 

Contemporary science derives much of 
its impressive thrust and coherence from its 
anti-reductionism and its anti-determinism. 
The former - encapsulated in the principle of 
emergence - stresses that the whole is 
qualitatively different from the sum of its 
constituent parts. The latter - captured by the 
principle of self-organization - tells us that no 
exogenous set of variables can completely 
determine the behavior of a complex system. 

The social sciences in general, and 
industrial economics in particular, trail behind 
the natural sciences in the effort to loosen the 
deterministic-reductionist straightjacket [27; 30]. 
Recently, however, both the evolutionary and 
the institutionalist schools of economics seem to 
be heading in the right direction, that is in the 
direction of recognizing and trying to grapple 
with nonlinear causalities, path dependence, 
synergistic effects, endogenously structuring 
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processes, evolutionary pathologies, 
indeterminate outcomes, etc. [25; 4; 39; 15; 11; 
10; 33; 16]. 

In short, the twin disciplines of 
industrial economics and strategic management 
are finally on their way toward being able to 
explain and exploit "complexity", in the strict, 
scientific sense of the term [42; 26]. 

In this article, we report on our findings 
from a study of a high-technology craft industry 
(cf. Miller, Hobday, Olleros and Leroux-Demers, 
1993), namely the civil flight simulator industry. 
We intend to show that this is a truly complex 
industry, whose emergence and impressive 
performance can only be understood from a self¬ 
organizing perspective. We also hope to show 
that in this kind of industry, old dichotomies 
(e.g., chance vs necessity, choice vs determinism, 
efficiency vs market power, cooperation vs 
competition, ...) take on a totally new, and more 
constructive, light. Relatedly, we will argue 
here in favor of a less ideological and more 
nuanced evaluation of tight oligopolies than the 
one currently espoused by most industrial 
economists. 

The article is structured in five parts. 
Following a short discussion of the literature on 
the determinants of industry performance, the 
central section of the article tries to explain the 
successful emergence and consistently high 
performance of the flight simulation industry. A 
discussion of some of the issues raised by our 
analysis is followed by a concluding section. 


II. Explaining Industry Performance 

Why is it that some industries 
consistently deliver ever more performing 
products - or high value services - at ever lower 
prices, while other industries struggle along 
with the same old mediocre offer, at prices that 
are perhaps rising rather than falling? What 
explains the performance differential of the 
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various industries, both nationally and Table 1. Effectiveness of flight simulation field 

internationally? 


Leaving aside, for the moment, industry 
life cycle considerations, the conventional 
explanation of differences in industry 
performance is that of the "structuralists" [12; 
36]. According to this perspective, a poor 
industry performance - as reflected in a high 
inefficiency, a slow technical progress, inflated 
prices, etc. - typically results from collusive 
arrangements among oligopolists, arrangements 
which in turn can be traced back to a 
combination of high levels of industrial 
concentration and high entry barriers. In this 
view, therefore, tight oligopolies are, by their 
very nature, suspect and deserve close scrutiny 
by anti-trust authorities. By the same token, in 
this view, an industry's performance will be all 
the better the more its structure approaches the 
competitive ideal. 

In what follows, we will use the case of 
the flight simulation industry to show that an 
efficient oligopoly is far from being a 
contradiction in terms. We will also show that 
industry evolution is a self-organized, 
indeterminate process subject only to one major 
constraint, that of internal coherence [35]. 


III. A High Performance Archetype: 

Flight Simulation 

The flight simulation industry has 
performed extremely well, ever since it became 
established. Year after year, it has delivered a 
steady flow of increasingly complex, 
sophisticated and reliable products, at 
reasonable prices. The industry is evaluated 
positively not only by its main participants, but 
also by clients and regulators. As Table 1 
indicates, the flight simulation field has yielded 
high levels of innovation, without locking itself 
on inferior technological paths. 


RANK 


♦ SYSTEM HAS YIELDED HIGH LEVELS 

OF INNOVATION 1 

♦ PROCESS IS LED BY A RELATIVELY 

STABLE CORE OF PARTICIPANTS 2 

♦ NEW ENTRANTS ARE GIVEN 

OPPORTUNITIES TO PARTICIPATE 3 


Technical progress in this industry can 
be measured along many dimensions. Table 2 
shows a manyfold increase in iteration rates, 
that is the computation speed affecting the time 
span between pilot actions and system 
responses. Yet, as Table 3 indicates, the prices of 
simulators in real terms have remained at about 
the same level as in the early 70s. 

The paradox to explain is the following: 
how could the field of flight simulation perform 
so well in terms of innovation while facing high 
levels of uncertainty and complexity. 

The traditional approaches to dealing 
with the uncertainties inherent to innovation 
are: (i) diversification of innovative efforts along 
diverse research avenues, (ii) Ex post selection by 
market forces of the various entrepreneurial 
solutions, (iii) alliances and networks. However, 
the flight simulation field has developed an 
enduring system of innovation characterized by 
internal coherence and high performance 
without using any of these approaches. How 
did such a system come about? 


COMPONENTS OF 

FULL FLIGHT 

SIMULATOR 

1965 

1985 

1992 

•FLIGHT SYSTEMS 

20 Hz 

30 Hz 

60 Hz 

•VISUAL SYSTEM 

10 Hz 

30 Hz 

60 Hz 

•INSTRUMENT 

10 Hz 

15 Hz 

60 Hz 

INSTRUCTOR 




•STATION 

2.5 Hz 

15 Hz 

30 Hz 

•MOTION 

5 Hz 

15 Hz 

60 Hz 

•ENGINES 

5 Hz 

5 Hz 

60 Hz 

TYPICAL 

BOEING 

BOEING 

BOEING 

AIRPLANE 

707 

747-400 

767 

INDEX OF 




COMPLEXITY 

100 

186 

361 


Source: Authors' estimates from diverse sources 


Table 2. Iteration rates - improvement (1965-1992) 
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HIGH TECHNOLOGY CRAFT 
INDUSTRIES - A RESEARCH PROJECT 
IN PROCESS 

The main purpose of the research carried out 
at the Hydro-Quebec Chair in the 
Management of Technology is to uncover the 
logic of innovation prevailing in high 
technology craft industries, such as 
aerospace, flight simulation, nuclear power, 
electric networks, etc. High technology craft 
industries are typically linked to the 
development and exploitation of large 
technical systems [22]. The distinguishing 
attributes of these industries are the 
following: 

o Transactions are infrequent but of very 
high value. Products are complex and they 
entail high levels of R&D knowledge, 
multiple technologies and systems 
integration. Typically, products sell for 
many millions of dollars and require 
lengthy periods of information exchange 
between buyers and producers [24]. 

o Concerns for safety and quality 
requirements are extremely high. Inferior 
products cannot be simply screened out by 
the market but must by design excel along 
a number of attributes such as reliability, 
fidelity, safety, etc. Failures are not 
tolerable: reputations could be lost 
overnight because of occasional accidents. 
If accidents do happen their high visibility 
triggers public pressures to reduce the 
likelihood of further failures (Perrow, 
1988). 

o Buyers are informed and demanding 
decision-makers spending large amounts 
of time and money at every transaction. As 
a consequence, transactions are 
informationally dense. Typically, buyers 
are large organizations with complex 
technical systems and high levels of 
expertise. They therefore expect to have a 
considerable influence on the parameter 
and design choices of their suppliers [24]. 

o Products are customized to fit clients' 
specific requirements: standard designs 
rarely exist. Complex products are 

engineered through long-lasting 
interactions between buyers and sellers. 
For instance, the design and 

implementation of a power network 
control system spreads over a period of 10 
years. 


As indicated above, the aim of our research 
program is to come to understand the 
industrial dynamics of high technology craft 
industries, particularly in relation with the 
development and adoption of new 
technologies. The present paper reports on 
our initial study focussing on flight 
simulation systems. 

As regards research strategy, we discarded 
cross-sectional hypothesis-testing surveys, as 
well as narrow case studies (Bijker & 
Hughes, 1987). Given the particular nature 
of complex technological systems, we felt 
that the most appropriate strategy would be 
to aim for "thick descriptions" containing a 
wealth of detailed information about the 
technical, social, economic and political 
aspects of relevance. "Middle range" 
concepts were used to create conceptual 
order and enhance understanding (Constant, 
1980). A review of the pertinent literature 
suggested a number of research questions 
and issues for discussion with industry 
executives, with a view to understanding the 
peculiarities of the innovation process in the 
flight simulation industry. The data were 
collected in a structured sequence of steps. 

o Two panels with industry experts were set 
up to orient the study: a first panel was 
held in London, U.K., to initiate the study. 
Later on, a workshop on the evolution of 
simulator technology was held in 
Montreal, Canada. 

o A round of structured interviews was held 
to investigate the various research 
questions. Issues for discussion were sent 
in advance to senior officers in the 
following types of organizations: 


♦ Air carriers 8 

♦ Public regulators 5 

♦ Simulation systems developers 14 

♦ Sub-systems or components makers 15 

♦ National or international 

industry associations 9 

♦ Aircraft designers and builders 6 

♦ Research and military institutes 9 

♦ Flight training centers 4 

Total 70 


o Follow-up questionnaires were sent to the 
70 executives who had been interviewed, 
to try to sharpen and quantify our findings. 
A distinct, complementary questionnaire 
was answered by 35 small firms involved 
in sub-systems and flight training devices. 
In total, 71 responses were collected for 
statistical analysis. 
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Table 4. Comparison of prototype and generic devices sub-groups 



SIMULATORS 

YEAR 

CONSTANT PRICE 

AIRBUS 300 

1972 

12.8 MILLION $U.S. 

AIRBUS 300 

1979 

12.9 MILLION $U.S. 

AIRBUS 310 

1981 

10.3 MILLION $U.S. 

AIRBUS 300-600 

1983 

11.5 MILLION $U.S. 

AIRBUS 320 

1992 

12.3 MILLION $U.S. 


Source: Authors' estimate 


Table 3. Price of simulators in real terms 

a) The social construction of a technical 

system 

Flight simulation was born when Ed 
Link, a builder of organs, patented a flight 
trainer in 1929. During WVVII, simulators were 
built to help reduce training accidents. In 1951, 
Redifon (now Rediffusion) built a Stratocruiser 
simulator for BOAC. The rapid diffusion of jet 
aircraft highlighted the need to train pilots in a 
simulated environment to reproduce air 
turbulence and to practice recovery 
manoeuvres. 

Simulators are used as synthetic devices 
in pilot training and checking programs to 
replicate aircraft behavior. Training programs 
and simulators are subjected to regulatory 
approval and certification requirements by 
public authorities. Credits of equivalency to live 
training can be earned only on certified 
simulators. 

Live training has been almost totally 
substituted by simulator training because of (i) 
lower costs, (ii) reductions in training accidents, 
(iii) the possibility of practicing emergency 
recovery manoeuvres, and (iv) environmental 
issues. Typically, an experienced pilot will 
undergo a 120 hour program to complete the 
transition from one jet aircraft to another: (i) 50 
hours of computer-based and classroom 
training, (ii) 40 hours with part task trainers and 
flight training device, (iii) 30 hours in a full- 
flight simulator, (iv) 15 hours of live training as 
a second in command. 

Table 4 describes the four types of 
simulators. The full-flight simulator (FFS) is a 
full-size replica of a specific aircraft cockpit: 
mathematical models and computers simulate 
the behavior of the aircraft with original flight 
data, as well as the pilots' responses to varying 


conditions. Realistic training for emergency 
manoeuvres or periodic checking requires 
faithful FFSs. High-level flight training devices 
(FTDs) basically have the same characteristics as 
FFS, although they are not necessarily equipped 
with motion or visual systems. FTDs are used 
for learning complex tasks such as flight 
management. Generic training devices are used 
for pilot instruction for small planes and for 
familiarizing pilots with the normal and 
emergency ground and air procedures. 
Computer-based training devices are used for 
the initial part of the training to gain familiarity 
with equipment and manoeuvres. 

□ A high level of interdependence in long- 

lasting, complex, customized 

transactions 

Simulators are not sold in high-volume 
but are customized products which entail 
intensive knowledge-based transactions. Air 
carriers contact reputed flight simulator 
developers and ask for bids. The bidding 
process lasts a few months and involves a 
substantial commitment of resources on the part 
of the bidders. During the bidding process, 
major development and engineering choices are 
made and the product is designed to meet the 
buyer's preferences as well as the regulator's 
expectations. The engineering process of design 
and integration lasts two years on average and 
involves intensive exchanges between the air 
carrier, the aircraft builder and the simulator 
manufacturer. 

In the course of designing, building and 
maintaining simulators, many parties are thus 
involved. Simulators are customized to meet air 
navigation requirements and aircraft 
characteristics. Even within a given type of 
simulator, i.e. the 747-400, each airplane might 
be different, because air carriers tend to request 
different motors, avionics and cockpit displays. 
Training programs require distinct instructor 
stations, recovery scenarios, etc. Once delivered 
to the air carrier, the simulator is tested by the 
regulator for certification. In short, a complex 
set of interactions have to be performed for the 
development and installation of each simulator. 
The flight simulator industry is thus composed 
of sets of interacting parties which are highly 
interdependent, as described in Figure 1. 
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AIR CARRIERS 

ORDER AIRCRAFT 

AIRCRAFT BUILDERS 

• Schedule their purchase of aircraft In 
their fleet 


• Design aircraft for specific civil targets or 

• Undertake engineering simulations to 

• Design training programs to Instruct and 


define attributes 

check pilots 

• Conduct tests and experiments to determine 

DELIVER AIRCRAFT 

• Build experimental planes to gather flight 
data 



attributes of simulators 

y 

• Assemble planes and adapt to customers’ 
request 





CERTIFIES SIMULATOR 


SENDFLIGHTDATA EXCHANGE OFj 


INFORMATION 




- 1 

REGULATORS 

\ 

INSPECTION 

FLIGHT SIMULATOR 
MANUFACTURERS 

• Development of ATG criteria tor simulator 

DURING ^ 

• Design simulators from own mathematical 


approval 


models, aircraft models and flight data 

• Inspect simulator during construction and 


• Customize simulators to air carriers 

life cycle 

ATG DATA 

specification 

• Provide data on ATG to regulators tor 





simulator approval 


Figure 1. Parties forming the civil flight simulation meso-system 
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□ A meso-system to negotiate the ex ante 
selection of major innovations 

Major innovations in flight simulation 
require the combined expertise of air carriers, 
systems developers, aircraft builders and 
regulators. These organizations form a meso- 
system. Each party wants innovations to fit 
within their existing systems, with a minimum 
of disruption. That and the need for zero-defect 
solutions make the pooling of expert knowledge 
and the practice of collective leaming-by-using 
mandatory. 

O Air carriers want reduced training costs, 
improved training effectiveness, and good 
relations with pilots. Major innovations 
raise three types of concerns: (i) Will 
innovative simulators increase training 
effectiveness and avoid negative training to 
such an extent that switching becomes 
worthwhile? (ii) Will the simulator be 
certified by the regulators? and (iii) Will a 
switch to the new technology render 
obsolete all prior investment in training 
programs and facilities? 

o Simulation system developers want to 
develop innovations that meet their clients' 
expectations as well as regulatory approvals. 
No firm will invest to develop an innovative 
simulator without the assurance that it has a 
high probability of being certified and of 
finding a ready market. 

O Aircraft builders are faced with lower 
uncertainties insofar as major innovations in 
flight simulation are concerned. The major 
impact on them is the cost of experimental 
flight data they will be asked to provide and 
the types of aerodynamic models they will 
need to divulge to simulation system 
developers. 

O Regulators want to guide the field toward 
adopting innovations that really enhance 
safety or reduce costs without reducing 
safety. However, given the complexity of 
the technologies involved, regulators 
generally do not have the resources to direct 
the evolution of the field. They must rely on 
industry experts. Yet, at the same time, they 
"must keep their distance" from those 
experts, avoid stalling the flow of 
innovations and eliminate innovations that 
lead to negative training effects. 


In sum, a meso-system has been crafted to 
negotiate and target major innovations 
Ex ante, rather than following the "hands-off" 
formula of letting firms embark on a variety 
of innovative experiments and then 
subjecting their results to the selective force 
of the market. The extent of participation of 
the main parties in the development of 
radical innovations is described in Table 5. 



RANK 

♦ AIR CARRIERS 

1 

♦ AIRCRAFT BUILDERS 

2 

♦ SIMULATION SYSTEM DEVELOPERS 

♦ AIR TRANSPORT INDUSTRY 

2 

ASSOCIATIONS 
♦ INTERNATIONAL BODIES 

3 

(IATA, ICAO, ETC.) 

3 

♦ REGULATORS 

4 

♦ TRAINING ACADEMIES 

4 


Table 5. Level of participation 


The key influences of the innovation 
process in flight simulation belong to a relatively 
small set of highly interdependent 
organizations. As identified by our respondents 
(see Table 6) they come from such diverse 
groups as: air carriers (7), simulation system 
developers (5), aircraft manufacturers (3), 
regulators (2), and international or national 
industry associations (3). 

b) The emergence of a global oligopoly 

Over the years, three types of firms have 
evolved in this industry: (i) systems developers 
of FFS and FTDs; (ii) integrators of generic 
products; and (iii) specialists. Systems 
developers build prototypes customized to the 
specifications of air carriers. Integrators of 
generic training devices produce standard 
products for the general aviation industry or 
computer-based systems used in the early phase 
of pilot training. Specialized suppliers sell either 
components or services to members of the first 
two groups. The market dominance by the five 
largest system developers dates back to the late 
60s, as Figure 2 indicates. 
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AIR CARRIERS 

American Airlines 
Lufthansa 
United Airlines 
Northwest Airlines 
British Airways 
KLM 

Delta Airlines 


SIMULATOR SYSTEMS 
DEVELOPERS 

CAE 

Rediffusion 
Thompson 
Evans & Sutherland 
Link-Miles 


AIRCRAFT 

MANUFACTURERS REGULATORS 


developers thus compete primarily on the 
construction of dynamic capabilities and 
technical expertise in rapidly evolving fields 
such as training analysis, cognitive decisions 
making, mathematical modeling, software 
engineering and systems analysis. System 
developers also compete on the timely delivery 
of certified, high reliability simulators. Table 8 
gives the rank ordering of the key elements of 
competitive strategies. 


Boeing Aircraft 
Airbus Industries 
McDonnel-Douglas 


INTERNATIONAL 
BODIES AND 
ASSOCIATIONS 

Royal Aeronautical Society 
(RAeS) 

International Air Transport 
Association (IATA) 

Air Transport Association 
(ATA) - U.S.A. 

Table 6. 


The industry exhibits a high degree of 
structural stability, especially within the system 
developers group. In fact, most of the 
competitors which entered the industry in the 
early 60s are still active, either as autonomous 
firms or as divisions of larger firms. Table 7 
shows that the number of systems developers in 
1992 was 14, down from a peak of 18 in 1985-86, 
and 10 in the early 60s. This early and 
continued process of concentration has resulted 
from a combination of (i) persistence of early 
entrants; (ii) a round of acquisitions of 
competitors by some system developers; and 
(iii) low level of late entries (only 3 major entries 
can be identified). The factors which explain the 
high levels of structural stability in this industry 
are: 

i) A non-stop learning race 

Simulation system developers are 
engaged in a never-ending learning contest to 
build expertise and credibility. The learning 
contest never ends because the industry's 
learning curve seems never to reach a plateau 
and because any learning-based advantage is 
highly appropriable and can easily become self- 
reinforcing (more on this below). System 


♦ SYSTEM DEVELOPERS OF 


FFSs AND FTDs 

14 

♦ INTEGRATORS OF GENERIC 

TRAINING DEVICES 

12 

♦ SPECIALIZED SUPPLIERS 


. COMPUTERS 

13 

. INSTRUMENTS 

10 

. MOTION SYSTEMS 

5 

. VISUAL SYSTEMS 


(HIGH AND LOW VALUE) 

20 

. TRAINING ANALYSES 

12 

. SOFTWARE HOUSES 

10 

. UPGRADING OF SIMULATORS 

10 

. OTHERS 

9 

Us 

♦ DIVISION BY COUNTRY 


. U.S.A. 

74 

• U.K. 

20 

. FRANCE AND EUROPE 

12 

.CANADA 

4 

. JAPAN 

2 

. OTHERS 

3 

ITS 


Source: Authors' compilations from ITEC, Aviation Week 


Table 7. The flight simulator industry (1992) 



RANK 

♦ LEARNING AND ACCUMULATION 


OF KNOWLEDGE 

1 

♦ BUILDING REPUTATION OF 


TECHNICAL EXPERTISE 

2 

♦ DELIVERY ON TIME 

3 

♦ CREDIBILITY GAINED BY 


PARTICIPATING IN WORKING 


GROUPS 

4 

♦ ECONOMIES OF SCALE AND 


COST REDUCTIONS 

5 

♦ PIONEERING INNOVATION 

6 


Table 8. Elements of the competitive strategies of 
systems developers 


Federal Aviation 
Administration (FAA) - U.S.A. 
Civil Aviation Administration 
(CAA) - U.K. 
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Quantity of FFS installed and operational 

600 i 



2) REDIFFUSION 

3) THOMSON CSF 




it) Self-reinforcing processes 

A self-reinforcing learning process is at 
work in the flight simulation industry: «The 
more simulators a firm sells, the faster it learns; 
the faster it learns, the more competitive it 
becomes and the more simulators it sells». This 
self-reinforcing learning process acts as a 
powerful selector: fast learners rise to market 
dominance, while slow learners are swept aside. 
Furthermore, the know-how gap between 
incumbents and potential newcomers becomes 
an increasingly formidable barrier to entry. 
Cumulative learning, therefore, has been a 
source of potent «early-mover advantages». 
Since the late 70s, potential entries have been 
deterred by the enormous amounts of resources 
to be committed before even the prospect of a 
sale contract. 

Reputational effects are important 
because air carriers expect high levels of 
technical competence from system developers. 
Firms perceived to have the requisite 
accumulated expertise are invited to bid, while 
others are excluded from the process. Naturally, 
buyers prefer firms with accumulated 
knowledge because of their proven capacity to 
deliver quality products on time. 

Potential entrants, even those with deep 
pockets, face quite a few years of profitless 
activities before breaking even. Aerospace 
firms, training centers, or FTD manufacturers, 
are generally perceived by air carriers as lacking 
the necessary technical credibility. The existence 
of high barriers to becoming a system designer 
is best illustrated by two considerations: 

□ Boeing Aircraft does not build flight 
simulators: it has expertise in aerodynamic 
simulations but not in training simulation. 
As a consequence, Boeing prefers not to 
integrate into flight simulation and instead 
relies on designers such as CAE, Rediffusion, 
Thomson-CSF, Link-Miles, etc. 

□ Specialist firms which assemble flight 
training devices may occasionally obtain 
contracts to build simulators which require 
high levels of fidelity. Often, such contracts 
end up in trouble because firms lack the 
systems engineering or software 
development skills to integrate parts into a 
systemic, operational whole. 


c) Collaborating to compete 

Cooperation and competition are 
traditionally viewed as mutually exclusive 
(Astley, 1985). Cooperation is conceived as 
creating conditions conducive to price fixing, 
exclusion of worthy newcomers and 
suppression of innovation, to the benefit of large 
incumbent firms. 

Competition and collaboration 
strategies not only co-exist in the civil flight 
simulation field but are necessary complements 
of each other. "Collaborating to compete" 
summarizes succinctly the subtle approach 
which we have observed. Rivals in the flight 
simulation field collaborate to set rules and to 
develop anticipatory standards with users and 
regulators for major/radical innovations. 
However, the simulation system industry is 
fiercely competitive, once rules are set. 

Cooperative strategies aim at 
developing Ex ante rules that (i) establish the 
anticipatory standards by which simulators will 
be evaluated, and (ii) that determine the 
functions of simulators in pilot training 
programs. While thus collaborating extensively, 
firms are involved in a competitive learning 
contest characterized by continuous investments 
to develop hard-to-imitate competencies and to 
remain flexible [40; 341. Once prospective rules 
set the framework for innovation and establish 
anticipatory standards of certification, systems 
developers compete vigorously to develop the 
necessary innovations and to obtain sales orders. 

Strategies of cooperation pursued by 
system developers focus both on (i) institutional 
rule-making, and (ii) long-term relations with 
forward-thinking clients as well as other parties 
in the flight simulation field. Table 9 describes 
the ranking we have obtained of the key 
elements of cooperative strategies. Networking 
and alliances are absent in the flight simulation 
field. In fact, system developers neither build 
stable suppliers networks nor engage in 
alliances. System developers do not want to 
establish stable links with suppliers. On the 
contrary, they prefer to be able to shift suppliers 
as technologies evolve and as air carriers request 
specific sub-systems. 
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RANK 

♦ LONG-TERM RELATIONS WITH 
INNOVATIVE CLIENTS 

1 

♦ RULE-MAKING AND 

ANTICIPATORY STANDARDS 

2 

♦ MEMBERSHIP IN 

WORKING GROUPS 

3 

♦ LONG-TERM RELATIONS WITH 
AIRCRAFT BUILDERS 

4 

♦ LONG-TERM RELATIONS WITH 
SUPPLIERS 

5 

♦ CREDIBILITY GAINED 

THROUGH PARTICIPATION 

6 


Table 9. Cooperative strategies in the flight 
simulation field 


IV. Discussion: New Forms of Competition 

More than 60 years after Allyn Young's 
presidential address to the American Economic 
Association, mainstream economists are finally 
catching up to his vision of an economy driven 
by increasing return mechanisms (Young, 1928). 
Young's world - and much of our world - is one 
of cumulative, self-reinforcing competitive 
processes, where small initial advantages can be 
amplified into long lasting market dominance 
[20; 23; 31]. 

An oligopolistic structure may emerge 
neither as the proportional result of inter-firm 
efficiency differentials (the so-called "Chicago 
view"), nor as a result of outright predatory 
practices (the "Harvard view"). Indeed, in 
Young's world, some of the old dichotomies 
(e.g., efficiency versus market power, predatory 
versus competitive practices, etc.) lose their 
relevance and even their meaning. In a world of 
increasing returns, market power can be 
extremely efficient. This is the point we want to 
emphasize next. 

a) In praise of tight oligopolies 

Until recent years, oligopolies have had 
few advocates among economists. True, long 
ago there was Schumpeter's (1947) valiant effort 
to give large, oligopolistic firms some of the 
credit they deserve for their role in the economic 
progress and dynamism of capitalist economies. 
More recently, Alfred Chandler - a historian 
respected and read by economists - has 
marshalled his considerable skills to give 
historical depth and resonance to the 
Schumpeterian message [8; 9]. By and large, 
however, only the current onslaught of "Chicago 


economics" has awaken economists to the fact 
that perhaps oligopolies are not the malevolent, 
conspiracy-prone, inefficient beasts of old. 

Unfortunately, the Chicago view of 
industrial economics has limitations of its own. 
Thus, while it correctly defends the right of 
surviving firms to enjoy the fruits of their harder 
work, smarter choices or greater luck, the 
Chicago interpretation of oligopoly formation 
has surrended to a naive Darwinism, strictly 
meritocratic and deterministic, which sees the 
survival and dominance of the few as the 
optimal outcome of a "natural selection" process 
[2; 18; 13]. This may at times be so, but it need 
not always be so [19; 21]. 

Likewise, while "Chicagoans" have 
cogently argued that actual incidents of 
oligopolistic collusion should be the only 
concern of antitrust policy [6], in their extreme 
behaviorism they have not bothered to 
investigate what structural factors could make 
collusion likely, or unlikely. Fortunately, 
economists of other persuasions have conducted 
such a query. In recent years, their efforts have 
identified two types of markets where collusion 
is unlikely to take place, regardless of the level 
of industry concentration, namely, contestable 
markets and hyper selective markets. 

Contestability theory is built upon two 
fundamental insights. The first one is that only 
sunk costs - that is, those costs which cannot be 
recovered upon exiting the market - are true 
barriers to entry. The second one is that in 
contestable markets - that is, in markets with 
negligible entry barriers - potential entry should 
suffice to encourage incumbents firms, 
regardless of their number, to refrain from 
collusion and to remain efficient. The corollary 
is clear: oligopolies, and even monopolies, will 
be efficient if they are contestable. 

This is not the place to appraise the 
empirical relevance of contestability theory [37]. 
Let us just say that although the search for 
perfectly contestable markets is still on, the 
usefulness of the debate generated by this 
theory is beyond doubt: for the first time since 
Schumpeter's tour de force, a serious group of 
economists have dared suggest that an oligopoly 
- indeed, even a monopoly! - can be an efficient 
industry structure. 

A more recent discovery, and one which 
is more pertinent to our study of the flight 
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simulation industry, is that of hyperspective 
markets, that is, markets subject to nonlinear 
increasing returns to market share and 
experience 120; 3; 29]. In such markets, due to 
the strength of increasing-return mechanisms 
(mainly scale effects, learning effects, reputation 
effects or network externalities), market 
dominance and market survival tend to go 
together. Firms have to dominate a markets in 
order to survive in them. Consequently, as long 
as the market keeps growing briskly, every firm 
has a strong incentive to vigorously compete for 
market share and not simply for market space. 
The risk of collusive arrangements becomes 
negligible, even if entry barriers happen to be 
high (as they are indeed in the flight simulation 
industry). In other words, increasing returns to 
market share and a steadily growing market will 
suffice to drive contenders to compete 
aggressively against each other, even if there are 
only two such contenders and even if the threat 
of new entrants is low. 

Yet, even this acknowledgement of the 
potential for oligopolistic efficiency in industries 
where market dominance matters does not do 
full justice to some oligopolies. On the basis of 
what we have observed in the flight simulation 
industry, we feel compelled to not only defend 
them as efficient structures, but also to praise 
them as effective structures. This requires that 
we take a hard look at both the myth and the 
reality about inter-firm cooperation in 
oligopolistic industries. 

b) In praise of cooperation for innovation 

"It is important to understand how 
cooperation and competition are increasingly 
interwoven in modern industry. Our 
understanding of competition itself will be 
changed as we come to better understand the 
nature of cooperation" (Adler, 1989, p. 59). 

Low-performance industries are all alike 
in that they all suffer from either a coordination 
deficiency or a competition deficiency, or both. 
Table 10 summarizes the simple relationships 
linking the levels of inter-firm coordination and 
competition to industry performance. Two 
points are worth stressing: 

□ first, coordination and competition are not, 
as is often implied, opposite ends along the 
same continuum. Rather, they each belong 
in a different, independent dimension; 


□ second, whereas coordination can only be 
deficient by default, competition can be 
deficient cither by default or by excess, that 
is, by firms choosing to compete too 
aggressively (thus falling into a self-made 
trap of mutual destruction) or to collude and 
compete hardly at all. 



Table 10. Coordination, competition and industiy 
performance 


Current thinking about competition is 
far too dominated by the pure rivalry view of 
competitive dynamics. Implicit in this view is 
the notion that competing for clients in any 
markets is not unlike mining a lode of minerals 
close to the earth's surface. In such a situation, 
every rival would be best fending off for himself 
and any attempt to collaborate - e.g., in order to 
ensure a "reasonable" pricing regime - should be 
held as suspect, to say the least. 

But not all industries fit this mold; 
certainly not at all times. In fact, most emerging 
industries and most so-called high-technology 
industries do not fit it at all. Competing in such 
industries is more like trying to settle a new 
territory than like trying to mine a very 
accessible mineral lode. In other words, in such 
industries, little can be accomplished without 
the various firms collaborating to build and 
enhance to requisite industry infrastructure, 
standards, coordinating procedures and 
reputation [32; 41]. 

"Industry takeoff' (that is, the process by 
which an industry moves into a stage of self- 
sustained growth) is a process not unlike that of 
an airplane's takeoff [41]. It generally is a 
complex, delicate and risky operation. As 
numerous examples have shown (e.g., the 
nuclear and videotex industries in the U.S., as 
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compared to those same industries in France), it 
takes more than simply an adequate technology 
for an industry to become "airborne". In 
addition, the institutional context has to be 
adequate too. This is where coordinating efforts 
- both among firms and between firms and 
governments - become crucial. It is coordination 
that converts a potentially negative-sum 
environment into a positive-sum environment. 
It is coordination that makes the difference 
between a botched up, aborted effort and a 
successful, fertile industry emergence. Clearly, 
for a promising, emerging industry, the 
preeminent risk to watch for is not simply the 
risk of incurring allocative inefficiencies, but 
rather the risk of institutional deadlock, 
typically due to a lack of vision and a lack of 
cooperation. 

c) The new institutional framework 

Our findings suggest a need to reconceptualize 
the dichotomy between cooperation and 
competition. Our central argument is that 
radical innovations in complex industries 
require first collaboration to determine Ex ante 
the appropriate standards and then competition 
to develop and market the innovations. 
Competition and collaboration are thus 
complements, not mutually exclusive opposites. 
In the absence of collaboration, high levels of 
symbiotic interdependencies can lock all parties 
into a deadlock type of situation because of 
coordination problems and high switching costs 
[22; 28]. Without a prior rule-making consensus, 
innovation would be limited to ingenious novel 
practices within a narrow range of options. No 
system developers would invest in R&D to 
design radically different designs without the 
certainty of acceptance by air carriers and 
regulators. 

Safety concerns, however, also demand 
collaborative problem solving among public and 
private parties. Such concerns demand active 
guidance roles on the part of governments, as 
well as institutional mechanisms to ensure 
adequate collective action. Public pressures 
push governmeni s to establish regulatory bodies 
to promote safety. Potentially contradictory 
roles are thus asked of governments. On the one 
hand, ill conceived regulations with a view to 
promote safety could lock-in an industry on old 
technologies. On the other, technical 
innovations are necessary to promote safety, but 
government is often a "blind giant" unaware of 
the technical complexity involved (David, 1990). 


The paradox must however be resolved in 
practice if innovations are to materialize and 
become operational (Gillette, 1977). A hybrid 
system has emerged to suit the specific 
conditions of flight simulation where safety is 
crucial but where solutions cannot be reached 
without high levels of coordination among 
experts across specialized firms, high R&D 
investments, and the transformation of 
unmanageable uncertainty into manageable risk. 
The question is not whether governments 
should intervene, but rather how exactly should 
regulators perform their role (David, 1990; 
Farrell and Saloner, 1985). In this industry, 
regulators recognize that omniscience is 
impossible and accept to participate as an 
inquiring partner in sharing information, and in 
shaping anticipatory standards (Willen, 1983). 

Institutional mechanisms were thus 
crafted in this industry to help develop 
innovations that promote safety while reducing 
training costs. This is not surprising. When 
technology is complex and when products are 
characterized by extensive learning in use, 
organizations to supplement pure market 
exchange must emerge (Lundvail, 1988; Reddy, 
1988). Institutions are built to stimulate 
cooperation, to reduce uncertainty by 
information exchange and to ensure the 
trustworthiness of transacting parties (Lundvall, 
1988; Lampel, 1992). 

A process of collaborative decision¬ 
making has been observed in the flight 
simulation field. McCann (1983) has suggested 
that inter-organizational domains develop 
through sequential phases: (i) problem setting, 
(ii) direction setting, and (iii) institutional 
structuring. 

i) Problem setting in flight simulation has 
typically been organized by legitimate 
convenors who bring interdependent stake¬ 
holders together. Problem setting with a 
view to collaborate has been the result of the 
actions of well-known individuals whose 
reputation and legitimacy made civilized 
inquiry and exchange possible. At the 
national level, FAA and the ATA have 
established joint study groups as issues 
emerge. Challengers of the established 
mindset have found a place to voice their 
innovations. Search conferences, working 
groups and formal experiments have been 
used to enlist participation. At the 
international level, the RAeS has taken the 
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role of informal convenor when issues 
transcend nations or when ICAO or IATA 
could not assemble rapidly the variety of 
parties to solve complex issues. 

it) Direction setting and guidance have been 
the result of informed discussions, search for 
preferred futures, and influence by the inner 
circle representing key executives from air 
carriers, regulatory agencies, systems 
developers and aircraft builders. Regulators 
used their certification powers to develop 
incentives in support of collective 
anticipatory standards. Publicly legitimated 
standards thus create the conditions of 
greater certainty and rewards necessary to 
justify innovation decisions, avoid under¬ 
investment in R&D (Tassey, 1982) and 
achieve a high level of coordination [7]. 

Hi) The structuring of institutional 
arrangements has been a major achievement. 
The functions of institutional mechanisms 
are (i) to target innovative efforts, (ii) to 
ensure that major innovations are 
appropriate for all concerned parties before 
introduction, and (iii) to involve the 
regulator early in the process. The 
institutional mechanisms for collective 
decisions will be examined under five 
headings. 

□ Joint industry /government study groups 
to develop targeting rules 

Targeting means that working in joint 
industry/government study groups, 
representatives from the various parties 
negotiate and test worthwhile innovations. New 
rules are developed when shifts in the collective 
mindset make the introduction of radical 
changes feasible and acceptable. Regulators 
later officialize the guidelines by which new 
generations of simulators will be approved. 
Within this framework, simulation systems 
developers can invest in R&D to develop 
products meeting these targets. 

□ Debates and controversies 

Debates arise in the process of trying to 
resolve emerging technical controversies or to 
challenge the established mindset. 
Controversies arise because optimal solutions 
are neither unambiguous nor fully constraining. 
For instance, the initial questioning of the zero- 
flight time mindset was the result of studies by 


NRC, IDA, Northwest Airlines and University 
of South Dakota. Challenges to the established 
mindset trigger participation from air carriers, 
flight simulator integrators and regulators. 
Eventually, industry-wide working groups are 
established to deal formally with the debates. A 
new collective mindset often emerges as issues 
are resolved. 

□ Working groups 

The functions of working groups are 
neither to determine technical choices in 
advance nor to identify future paths of 
innovation, but rather (i) to develop rules and 
regulations acceptable to parties, (ii) to debate 
technical issues, and (iii) to assess the probable 
impact on safety of the various innovations. 

Professional bodies, such as the RAeS in 
London or AIAA in Washington, are the 
meeting places of the technical community. The 
RAeS in particular has emerged as the unofficial 
international coordinating body of the flight 
simulator sector. For instance, the working 
group on the international certification of 
simulators which included representative from 
FAA and other national regulators, air carriers, 
systems developers and aircraft builders was 
initiated and hosted by the RAeS. Eventually, 
its recommendations are officialized by national 
regulators. 

□ Guidance and active participation of 

the regulator 

A hybrid system has emerged in which 
industry self-regulation is shaped by proactive 
guidance by government agencies with rule- 
making authority. Regulators use their 
certification powers to support anticipatory 
standards that establish classification and 
performance attributes prior to the actual 
development of devices (David, 1990; Weiss, 
1989). Conditions of greater certainty are thus 
created by the promulgation of anticipatory 
standards, making it possible for buyers to order 
artefacts and for simulation firms to develop 
them with the knowledge that certification will 
be forthcoming and that R&D investments will 
pay-off. 

V. Conclusion 

Past discussions of inter-firm 
coordination efforts were often marred bv the 
implicit assumption that such a coordination can 
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only take the form of price collusion. More 
recent work, however, has been careful to avoid 
this error and to recognize that firms often 
coordinate things other than their price policies 
(e.g., their innovative activities) and that, unlike 
price collusion, such coordinating efforts are 
likely to increase public welfare [5]. 

Along these lines, our study of the flight 
simulation industry leads us to conclude: 

□ First, that in this industry at least, 
cooperation is in no way opposed to 
competition. On the contrary, flight 
simulation firms coordinate their efforts - in 
joint research activities, in identifying 
benchmarks and targets for future technical 
advance, in standard setting, etc. - precisely 
in order to better be able to compete, which 
they do vigorously. Cooperation is thus pre- 
competitive as well as pro-competitive. 

□ Second, in large part, the impressive 
performance of the flight simulation 
industry is explained by the fact that a very 
small, select and stable group of firms 
controls the world market. The precarious 
and subtle balance of pre-competitive 
cooperation and vigorous competition 
observed in this industry - and so necessary 
for its prosperity - would have been 
impossible to enact and to maintain if this 
industry had been populated by, say, 25 or 
30 comparable rivals from all over the world. 
For one thing, members of a small, stable 
oligopoly have a higher incentive to refrain 
form "hit-and-run" competitive tactics (e.g., 
"dumping" in foreign markets, raiding the 
top engineering ranks of another firm, etc.). 
For another, firms in a tight oligopoly are 
less likely to trigger rounds of mutually 
destructive competition as a result of 
ignorance of each other's commitments, 
capabilities and expectations [32]. 

□ Third, the various intra-firm and inter-firm 
resources, competences and coordinating 
procedures that have made such a high 
performance industry possible did not 
coalesce by chance or spontaneously. 
Specific individuals - in industry and in 
government - at specific times made it 
happen. Again, the contrast with the U.S. 
nuclear power industry is instructive in that 
it shows clearly that in high-technology craft 
industries, as in any other type of industry, 
neither success nor failure is foreordained by 


the technical parameters of the situation. 
Technology merely opens doors and 
provides opportunity within a fairly 
permissive set of constraints. 

□ Fourth, while the above suggests that there 
is no single recipe for excellence and success 
whether for a whole industry or for a 
particular firm - this should not be taken to 
imply that successful industries can develop 
in any way whatsoever. In addition to the 
technical and commercial constraints proper 
to each industry, there is another inevitable 
constraint inherent in the very notion of 
"coordination equilibrium", namely, that of 
internal coherence. Whichever solution is 
found to the coordination problems faced by 
the members of an emerging industry, that 
solution must, by definition, be internally 
coherent. Otherwise, it will not coordinate, 
it will not hold, it will not be a lasting 
solution. 

□ Finally, while we know with certainty that 
the stable configuration and functioning of a 
successful industry must be internally 
coherent, we cannot know a priori which of 
the various configurations and behavioral 
patterns that are coherent and sustainable 
will end up materializing. Again, within a 
given set of broad constraints, there is much 
room left for historical contingency. Thus, 
for example, while the flight simulation 
industry could not possibly have emerged 
without its uncompromising commitment to 
high-quality products and to a cautious, 
consensus-driven, industry-wide innovation 
process, nothing in the parameters of the 
situation dictated that a single firm - CAE 
Industries - should come to hold a 60 % of 
the world market, nor that governments in 
the principal countries concerned would 
learn so rapidly to regulate this particular 
industry with a subtle, enlightened hand. 
This is why the emergence of a complex 
industry - like that of any complex, self¬ 
organizing entity - resist reductionist, 
deterministic interpretations. Not because 
there are no iron laws and fundamental 
principles in the domain of industrial 
economics, but rather because in spite of 
those laws and principles, so much is left to 
depend upon the occurrence of this or that 
contingent choice or event, especially in 
markets - like the flight simulation market - 
subject to increasing returns to market share. 
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An Advanced Rotorcraft Flight Simulation Model: 
Parallel Implementation and Performance Analysis 

S. Sarathy* V.R. Murthy * 


Abstract 

Parallel processing techniques provide a powerful set 
of tools, which can permit the use of computationally 
complex models for real-time flight simulation. 

Elastic blade element models provide adequate 
fidelity and accuracy needed to simulate advanced 
rotorcraft configurations. Parallel implementations of 
blade element code will be needed to model such 
rotorcraft for real-time simulation applications. 
Techniques to develop flight simulation models for 
parallel (MIMD) architectures are presented in this 
paper. An advanced rotorcraft flight simulation 
model, using the blade element approach, has been 
developed for an MIMD parallel computer, based on 
a portable set of parallel primitives. Issues pertaining 
to this parallel development and implementation are 
also discussed. Parallel speedup results for this 
model are provided based on execution times on an 
Encore Multimax 14-processor machine. 

Introduction 

Meeting the demands of the next generation of 
advanced rotorcraft will require flight simulation 
models that are considerably more complex than 
those currently in use (Bailey’s model and MBE 
model). Blade element (BE) models have been shown 
M to provide the fidelity and accuracy required by 
advanced rotor configurations, such as those in the 
AH-64, UH-60, MBB-105 and V-22 rotorcraft. BE 
models can easily incorporate a wide range of effects 
such as dynamic inflow, stall effects, compressibility, 
blade flexibility, bearingless root geometries and wake 
modeling. This flexible fidelity characteristic makes 
these models suitable for a wide range of rotorcraft 
flight simulation applications. However, the use of 
such models has been restricted to non-real time 
applications due to the heavy computational cost 
associated with these models. Fortunately, BE 
models possess a significant degree of inherent 
parallelism, allowing substantial speed up in the 
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performance of such flight simulation code, through 
the use of efficient parallel processing methods. The 
emergence of affordable second generation parallel 
computers, paves the way for large scale development 
of blade element flight simulation models. 

In this paper, the parallel development of a 
rotorcraft flight simulation model is described. The 
blade element (BE) approach has been used to 
describe the rotor behavior. This work is similar to 
the parallel blade element model developed by Duval 
and Gillman t 2, 3 1. However, there are significant 
differences in both the model used and in the 
parallelization scheme adopted. The rotor model 
developed here, is based on an explicit second-order 
accurate nonlinear rigid blade equations with fully 
coupled flap-lag-pitch degrees of freedom. A six 
degree-of-freedom nonlinear model describing the 
response of the rotorcraft, is used to compute an 
explicit trim state and the response of the aircraft. 
The Duval-Gillman approach is based on a “physical 
component” model, wherein an explicit rotor blade 
or aircraft model does not exist. Instead a 
numerically computed set of coordinate 
transformations and component functions serve to 
define the state of the model. The parallel scheme 
adopted by Duval and Gillman, relies on task sharing 
at a higher level. This restricts the granularity of the 
parallelism realizable, thus confining this type of 
code to larger grained, shared memory MIMD 
architectures. In contrast, the approach used here, is 
based on exploiting parallelism in the model and in 
the numerical algorithms, at all levels. Therefore, 
such a parallel model can be adapted to a variety of 
parallel architectures. 

This paper details the steps necessary to parallelize 
each phase of the flight simulation model. A basic 
set of parallel primitives, easily implemented on 
different MIMD architectures, is described. The use 
of these primitives in the development of the blade 
element model has been illustrated. Implementation 
issues for a shared memory MIMD version (Encore 
Multimax 14 processor) are also discussed. The 
parallel execution time metrics are presented for the 
Encore Multimax. This timing data is used to 
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identify performance bottlenecks and subsequently 
refine the parallel model. 

Flight Simulation Model 

The primary functions of any flight simulation code 
are (i) aircraft trim, (ii) response and (iii) stability. 
The model incorporates these tasks using a blade 
element approach. The nonlinear trim involves the 
steady periodic solution, in the time domain, of the 
rigid blade equations of motion. The general aircraft 
equations of motion (6 dof) are linearized about the 
steady rectilinear flight trim state, to yield the small 
disturbance equations. This linear model is used to 
obtain the stability characteristics, handling qualities 
and the transient response of the rotorcraft for small 
changes in the state variables. These small 
disturbance equations are computed numerically, 
based on the general (nonlinear) aircraft equations of 
motion. The transient response is obtained through 
a local linearization scheme used to integrate the 
perturbation equations. 

These tasks have been characterized in the following 
table, based on the underlying mathematical 
problem, typical algorithms used to solve them and 
selected algorithms suitable for parallel processing. 


Form 

Method 

Scheme 

Trim 

Nonlinear fixed- 

Newton- 

Quasi-Newton 

point iteration 

Raphson 


Response 

Nonlinear time 

Explicit time 

Linear model 

integration 

marching 

Integration 

Stability and Handling Qualities 

Jacobian + 

Similarity, 

Numerical 

Eigenvalue 

Norm 

reduction 

Jacobian 


The trim phase of the flight simulation model 
corresponds to finding a state vector which can 
minimize the resultant nonlinear vector function. 

This problem can be reduced to a fixed-point 
iteration and solved using Newton’s iterative 
algorithms. For the current parallel implementation, 
a Quasi-Newton scheme is preferable based on its 
reduced computational requirements M. The 
response phase is represented by a time integration 
of the state equations. Several explicit time marching 
schemes have been used to perform this integration. 
However, for real time applications, a linearized 
model derived from the nonlinear state equations, 
are integrated instead. Based on this approach, a 
small disturbance model is derived for the aircraft. 
These equations require the computation of two 
jacobians, which are implemented numerically using 
a piecewise polynomial interpolation. The time 


integration of this linear model is carried out using a 
first-order approximation of the exponential matrix. 
The stability information is obtained from the 
system and control derivatives (jacobians) and from 
an eigen-analysis of the linear model. The eigenvalue 
routines for real general matrices are based on either 
similarity transforms or norm reduction. A parallel 
version of a combined norm-reducing similarity 
transform scheme is available in 

Parallel Model Development 

The primary issues in parallel code development are 
i) processor allocation, ii) synchronization, iii) 
mutual exclusion and iv) communication. For MIMD 
machines with shared memory, only the first three 
are important. Proper allocation ensures an 
equitable load distribution among all the processors 
and also determines the extent to which the 
parallelism in the code is utilized. Processors can be 
allocated either statically or dynamically, in the 
former, the allocation is done before the code is 
executed. In the latter, the actual allocation is based 
on the number of processors required and those 
available. Synchronization of processors is used to 
enforce data dependencies within the algorithm. 
Mutually exclusive access to memory segments is 
necessary to prevent potential data consistency, due 
to simultaneous write operations by two or more 
processors. 

A parallel version of the flight simulation model can 
be obtained by introducing the appropriate set of 
parallel directives to enforce processor allocation, 
synchronization and mutual exclusion. However, 
each parallel computer has a different set of 
primitives to implement this functionality. This 
non-homogeneity in the parallel programming 
environment makes it difficult to develop general 
purpose parallel code, that can be ported to different 
machines with similar multi-processing architecture. 
One can mitigate this problem to a degree, by 
developing a set of basic parallel primitives which 
can be adapted to different parallel environments. 
This allows the application code to remain largely 
unchanged when it is ported. A basic set of these 
routines are presented in the table. 

The get_/unget_process pair provide process 
creation/termination control. They can be used to 
create new processes either statically or in a dynamic 
manner. These routines maintain a list of active 
processes and provides control of process allocation, 
at each nested levels, to the user. The barrier 
function is based on the usual barrier 
synchronization primitive, which forces all processors 
executing it, to idle-wait until a specified number of 
processors is reached. The mutex function is used to 
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Primitive 

Function 

System Calls 

get.process 

create 

fork/create 


process/thread 

/wakeup 

unget.process 

terminate 

join/exit 


process/thread 

/sleep 

barrier 

synchronize 

barrier/spinJock 
/semaphore/ wait 

mutex 

mutually 

spinJock 


exclusive access 

/comm Jock 

pardo 

parallel 

DO loop 

IF-FOR 


isolate a critical memory segment, when single 
processor access is desired. The pardo structure is 
used when a DO- or FOR- loop can be unrolled and 
executed by several processors. This structure can be 
executed by one or more processors available, up to a 
user specified (static) limit. 

Together, these primitives describe a parallel 
execution environment, which can be used on a 
variety of MIMD machines. The processes or threads 
are created or allocated from a pool of available 
processes. These parent and its child processes form 
a team, which together partition and execute the 
assigned parallel task(s). Typically, there is a greater 
degree of memory sharing within a team, than 
between teams. Each team member can form its own 
team, creating a hierarchy which closely mimics the 
task structure of the problem being solved. Since 
these teams could be formed dynamically, a 
mechanism to control such allocations is desirable. 

The user can define a (static) distribution of 
resources for each level of dynamic allocation. Each 
member of a team maintains a set of per-process 
(private) variables providing information on its 
identity (pid) and its relation to the team (teamid) 
and its team leader (parent). This information is 
used by the barrier primitive to synchronize 
members of a team and by the pardo structure to 
unroll DO-loops. These primitives can be used to 
develop the parallel model based on the algorithms 
chosen. Directed task tree graphs are extremely 
useful to identify data dependencies in the code. 

Based on these task trees for each algorithm used in 
the model, a preliminary parallel code can be 
generated. 

Parallel Flight Simulation Model 

The parallel flight simulation model developed here, 
uses a Quasi-Newton method for the trim phase M. 
The response t 6 ] is based on the linearized model 
obtained from the small disturbance equations (SDE) 
about an equilibrium state (trim). The stability and 
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Figure 1: Directed Task Graph For SDE 


handling qualities information is computed from the 
linear model state matrix and its eigenvalues. To 
illustrate the parallel code development, the 
algorithm, its task tree and corresponding parallel 
pseudo-code for the linearization (SDE) and 
response steps are given here. 

Linearized Model: SDE 

The numerical computation of the SDE is based on 
evaluating two jacobian matrices (A and B), 
corresponding to the state system and control 
matrices of the linearized system. Each jacobian 
computation, based on a p th order approximation 
can be partitioned into (p + 1) x N parallel 
sub-tasks, where N is the order of the jacobian. This 
can be seen in the task tree for this phase illustrated 
in Figure (1). In this flight simulation model, the 
sub-tasks refer to the evaluation of the net forces 
acting on the aircraft center of gravity, for a given 
state vector and control setting. The blade element 
approach adopted here, lends itself well to 
parallelizing each of these functional evaluations and 
hence can be sub-divided further. 

For the task tree in Figure (1), (p+ 1) x N processes 
(n = (p + 1)N and m = (p+ 1)A/) can be (statically) 
allocated to each of the sub-tasks (A^ ... A n and 
B^ .. .Bin). While the computations of net forces 
are independent (asynchronous) of each other, all the 
processes have to synchronize on completion of the 
sub-tasks at and Sjj, to assemble the jacobian 
matrix in step UA and UB. The processes from 
both jacobian computations, have to synchronize on 
exit from this procedure at This task tree can 

be implemented using the primitives described 
earlier. Figure (2) outlines the basic steps involved, 
expressed in pseudo-code. 
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Algorithm For SDE| 


get_proc((p+1)(N+M)) 

Begin p tk order Jacobian 
nproc.blk = (p + 1 ) * (N + M) 

Begin PARDO Loop ipar = 1, nproc.blk 
IF(pid = proc_list(tpar) AND 

ipar <(p+ 1) * .AO THEN 
Execute Task A 

j = (ipar - 1 )/N + 1 
i = mod(ipar — 1, (p + 1)) + 1 
Compute Trial Vector Xj 
Evaluate Function F'(xj) 

S^rBegin Critical: mutex_lock(lockl) 
CO:Update System Jacobian A 
5^:End Critical: mutexjunlock(lockl) 
ELSEIF(pid = procJList (ipar) ) THEN 
Execute Task B 

j = (ipar - 1 - (p + 1) * N)/M + 1 
i = mod(ipar — 1 - (p + 1) * N, (p + 1)) + 1 
Compute Trial Vector Xj 
Evaluate Function F'(xj) 

Sb :Begin Critical: mutex_lock(lock2) 
Ub -Update Control Jacobian B 
Sb -End Critical: mutex_unlock(lock2) 
ENDIF 
End PARDO 

barrier((p+1)(N+M)) 

End p th order Jacobian 


Figure 2: Implementation Of SDE Algorithm 


In this code, the conditional branch (IF-THEN-ELSE), 
allocates the first (p + 1 )N processes to task A and 
the remaining (p + 1 )M to task B. Within each 
branch, the loop index ipar is split into two indices i 
and j corresponding to a two-level nested loop. The 
outer index j has the range [l,p+ 1], while the inner 
loop ranges from [l,N] (or [1 ,M]). Each process is 
responsible for the computation of a net force vector 
F for different Xj, (p+1) of which combine to yield a 
column of partial derivatives of the jacobian matrix. 
The synchronization within each branch is achieved 
by a mut ex _lock/mut ex-unlock pair around the 
critical jacobian update step. In this implementation, 
a single mutex is used for all the processes within the 
task. For large (p+ 1 )N or (p+ 1 )M, this could lead 
to a high degree of memory contention and hence 
degrade the performance. In this case, instead of a 
single mutex lock, N (or M) separate locks can be 
used, limiting the number of processes per mutex to 
(p+1). On completion of the matrix updates UA 
and UB, all processes synchronize at a barrier 
before exiting the procedure. 

Response Integration 

The integration of the linearized model is achieved 
through a first-order matrix approximationt 8, . 

The task tree for this phase is given in Figure (3). 
Here, the primary tasks are the generation of the 
integration matrices (E, P and Q) and the 
dot-products U, V and W. 



Figure 3: Directed Task Graph for Response 


Since E, P and Q are explicitly defined in terms of 
the system (A) and control (B) jacobian matrices, 
they can be computed concurrently. The operations 
associated with these matrix evaluations are very 
fine-grained and require substantial synchronization. 
For a MIMD implementation, using a process to 
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compute each matrix element would involve a 
substantial synchronization penalty. Therefore, only 
N processes are allocated for each matrix 
computation, where N is the number of columns in 
the matrix. Thus, a total of 2N + M processes are 
allocated for this step. After all the columns of the 
matrix are computed, the processes are synchronized 
(Sjj, Sp and Sq) individually. The next task 
involves the response loop, wherein, the matrix 
products (U,V,W) are computed iteratively. All 
processes are synchronized (Sjjpq) before entering 
this loop. Within the loop, each matrix product is 
computed by N (or M) processes for the next time 
step and the state vector is updated in UP. 

The implementation of this task is shown in 
Figure (4). The 2N + M processes allocated for this 
task are partitioned by the PARDO structure combined 
with the IF — THEN—ELSE statements. The barrier 
at the end of each sub-task ensures synchronization 
of all the processes within a team (Sp, Sp, Sq). A 
second barrier (Sppq) ensures that all three 
teams are synchronized prior to the response loop. A 
similar PARDO/IF — THEN—ELSE structure is used 
within the response loop to partition the processes 
for the sub-tasks U, V and W. The update of the 
state vector (UP) is performed by a single process 
while others wait at the next synchronization point 
(Sup)- Since the update task is relatively fast, the 
performance degradation due to this sequential code 
fragment is acceptable. Another approach would be 
to use one or more mutex locks to update the state 
vector. A variant of this scheme incorporates the 
matrix evaluation task within the response loop. In 
this case the sub-tasks E, P and Q would be 
immediately followed by the matrix products W, U 
and V respectively. This would be followed by a 
global synchronization before the commencement of 
the next iteration. This implementation is depicted 
in the task tree given in Figure 5. 

Results 

The preliminary parallel performance results for the 
parallel model are extremely promising. Details of 
the parallel performance of the trim phase can be 
found elsewhere^ 4 ). Some timing results for the SDE 
and response phases are presented here. The timing 
runs were performed on a Encore Multimax machine. 
This computer has 14 processors and allows the 
creation of upto 32 asynchronous processes. The 
execution times for different tasks of the flight 
simulation model were measured for various static 
and dynamic allocations. The timing data presented 
here is in the form of relative speedup and processor 
effectiveness. The relative speedup measures the 
decrease in execution time of a n-processor run 


Response Integration 


Begin SDE Integration 
nproc.blk = (p + 1) * (N + 2 M) 

Begin PARDO Loop ipar = \,nprocJblk 
IF(pid = proc_list(tpar) AND 

ipar < AO THEN 

Compute E 

Sp:barrier(lockl) 

ELSEIF(pid = proc_list (ipar) AND 

N < ipar <N + M)THEN 

Compute P 

Sp :barrier (lock2) 

ELSEIF(pid = proc.list (ipar) AND 

N + M < ipar <N + 2 AO THEN 
Compute Q 

Sq :barrier (lock3) 

ENDIF 

SfipQ: barrier (lockO) 

Begin Integration Loop 
Begin PARDO Loop ipar = 1 ,nproc.blk 
IF(pid = proc_list (ipar) AND 

ipar < AO THEN 

Compute Ex 

ELSEIF(pid = proc_list (ipar) AND 
N < ipar <N + AOTHEN 
S-yy: barrier (lockl) 

Compute Pu 
S|j:barrier(lock2) 

ELSEIF(pid = procJList (ipar) AND 

N + M < ipar <N + 2 AO THEN 
Compute Qu 
Sy:barrier (lock3) 

ENDIF 

IF pid = parent THEN 

Update x = Ex + Pu + Qx 
END IF 

End Response Integration 


Figure 4: Implementation Of Response Algo¬ 
rithm 
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Figure 5: Directed Task Graph for Response: 
Adaptive Algorithm 

compared with that of a single processor run. The 
effectiveness serves as a descriptor of the overhead 
encountered by the parallel processors, due to 
synchronization and critical segments. 

The SDE phase of the model achieves a significant 
level of speedup (Figure 6). Using fourteen 
processors, a maximum speedup of around 12 is 
achieved. The superior performance of this code is 
primarily due to the low synchronization cost 
associated with it. From the task graph for this 
algorithm (Figure 1), it can be seen that the tasks 
allocated to each process are independent of each 
other. Since each task involves a complete update of 
the aircraft’s state, thus, the tasks are substantially 
larger than the overheads associated with the barrier 
synchronizations. Second, since all 14 processes are 
statically assigned to the top level tasks, there are no 
processors available for lower levels of dynamic 
process creation, therefore no overhead due to 
dynamic allocation. 

The basic response scheme, without any adaptive 
integration, demonstrates an near-linear relation of 
speedup to number of processors. This speedup 
curves peaks at a speedup of 8 with 14 processes. 

The lower level of performance demonstrated by the 
response algorithm is due to two related factors. 

First, the size of the tasks allocated to each of the 
processes is much smaller than in the SDE case. 
Second, the tasks are primarily matrix operations 
and consequently require a finer level of 
synchronization. These two factors conspire to 
produce a relatively high overhead. This overhead 
rises with the increase in the number of processes, 
causing the peak and fall of the speedup curve. This 
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Figure 6: Parallel Speedup vs. N pP0C : SDE 

is clearly seen from the efficiency curve in Figure 7. 
Past Np r oc = 14 the efficiency drops fast, signifying 
an increase in the synchronization overheads. The 
situation will improve when the task size increases. 
Therefore, the adpative schemes proposed earlier, are 
likely to improve the performance of the response 
loop. This will be due to the reduction in the 
number of barrier calls as well as the increase in 
the concurrent task size. 

Conclusion 

This paper has detailed a method to develop flight 
simulation models for advanced rotorcraft using high 
fidelity blade element code. The use of parallel 
proceesing in such models has been shown to provide 
significant speedup over sequential code. Therefore, 
parallel blade element based rotorcraft models can 
provide the next logical step in the development of 
flight simulation. 
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ABSTRACT 

A procedure is defined and demonstrated for pro¬ 
gramming a digital control loader in a flight sim¬ 
ulator. The loader makes up for the difference 
in control force between simulator and aircraft. 
Aerodynamic forces, inertial effects and artificial 
feel systems in the aircraft are all included. Iner¬ 
tial effects and artificial feel systems in the simu¬ 
lator, if any, are accounted for. 

I Introduction 

In the early days of aviation (and to this day 
in light aircraft) pilot controls were coupled me¬ 
chanically to aerodynamic control surfaces. Pilots 
relied on the control feel, dominated by aerody¬ 
namic forces, as a major cue. It is the function of 
the control loader to reproduce this cue in a flight 
simulator. 

In the meantime aircraft have evolved. Hydrauli¬ 
cally actuated controls have become the norm. El¬ 
ectronic controls are the trend of the future. These 
irreversible control systems do not feed aerody¬ 
namic forces back to the pilot. Artificial feel sys¬ 
tems (usually springs) are used to provide the pilot 
with a semblance of the feel he expects. Increased 
reliance on instrument readings makes up for the 
deficiency. 

Control loaders are fairly expensive. A high qua¬ 
lity loader may cost more than a light airplane. 
This creates a paradoxical situation: a control 
loader can be financially justified only in those 
cases in which the most important cues that it 
can provide are suppressed. A very sophisticated 
piece of equipment ends simulating a mechanical 
spring, damper, and linkage. This is traditionally 
approximated by a near linear model [1]. 

In this paper we try to match the fidelity of the 
forces simulated to the sophistication of the de¬ 
vice simulating them by addressing the exact non¬ 
linear geometry of a multi-stage mechanical link- 
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age. This is made practical by the advent of digital 
control loaders which allow the commanded force 
to be defined by software. Linearity is no longer 
an issue. Besides aerodynamic loads, we address 
inertial forces on any part of the control linkage, 
friction, springs in the aircraft and the simulator. 
The control loader is used to make up the differ¬ 
ence between the force in the simulator and what 
it is in flight. 

The procedure is as follows: Equations of motion 
of the control system are developed for the aircraft 
in flight and for the simulator in operation. The 
flight equations include: 

1. Aerodynamic forces into the control linkage to 
the extent applicable. 

2. Forces due to any artificial feel system. 

3. Gravitational/inertial effects under the current 
local conditions of linear and angular accelera¬ 
tions due to maneuvering. 

4. Pilot inputs. 

The simulator equations include: 

1. Control loader forces. 

2. Forces due to any artificial feel system other than 
the control loader that may be retained in the 
simulator. 

3. Gravitational/inertial effects under the current 
conditions of linear and angular acceleration due 
to motion base activity (or lg). 

4. Pilot inputs. 

The effects of item 3 may differ in the simulator 
from what they are in the aircraft due to difference 
in mass properties of the simulated controls, ab¬ 
sence of parts of the aircraft control linkage, and 
attenuation of the motion or, as in the case illus¬ 
trated, absence of motion. 

We postulate that the control motions and the 
pilot force inputs in the simulator are the same as 
in flight. Subtracting the corresponding aircraft 
and simulator equations, the unpredictable pilot 
inputs drop out. The resulting equations form the 
basis for programming the control loader. 

The method is illustrated as applied to the lon¬ 
gitudinal cyclic of the UHl fixed base simulator at 
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the University of Alabama Flight Dynamics Lab. 
The control loader was added to the preexisting 
simulator as a part of a project on revalidation 
of flight simulators for civilian use. The purpose 
was to include analog equipment in the simulator, 
which was previously all digital. In this way reval¬ 
idation issues of analog as well as digital systems 
could be addressed. The work on methodology of 
loader integration is an unplanned spinoff from the 
revalidation project. 

As far as force cues, the UH1 uses a hydraulic 
system which, in normal operation, provides no 
feedback. Force feel is provided by springs and can 
be trimmed with the aid of a magnetic brake. The 
UA FDL simulator is constructed in a UH1-B fuse¬ 
lage and has the aircraft force feel and trim system 
built in. The aircraft systems were retained after 
integrating the loader. They generate the bulk of 
the force sensed by the pilot during normal oper¬ 
ations. The control loader was used to generate 
the effects of flight acceleration on control link¬ 
age elements and the inertial and weight effects 
of such parts of the control linkage as are absent 
in the simulator. Whether these effects are sig¬ 
nificant in terms of generating realistic force cues 
and of meeting certification standards [2] remains 
to be determined. However, given the cost of the 
loader, the effort to program it correctly does not 
seem out of place. 

Our method requires detailed information about 
geometrical and mass properties of the control lin¬ 
kage. We were not successful in securing this infor¬ 
mation from the manufacturer. We were forced to 
use our own rough estimates of these parameters. 

The control loader also serves to simulate the 
increased control forces in case of hydraulic sys¬ 
tem shut-down or failure. Here again, we got no 
support from the manufacturer and were forced to 
resort to our own rough models. 

II Formulation 

Pilot controls and their linkage tend to be com¬ 
plicated mechanical systems. We use Lagrange’s 
equations as the tool of analysis. This approach 
relies on a single scalar function - the lagrangian L 
- which is the kinetic energy expressed as a func¬ 
tion of generalized positions qi(i = 1 ,...,n) and 
their rates The equations of motion are ex¬ 
pressed in terms of L(q, q) as 


£dL_ 
dt dqi 


dL 


n). 


( 1 ) 


F is the generalized external force, in terms of 


which the element of work may be expressed as 

dW = V? =l Fid qi . (2) 

The effects of conservative forces may be included 
on the left side of equation (1) by including (mi¬ 
nus) the potential in L. However, in the numerical 
computations that follow there is no advantage to 
doing so. We let L compute kinetic energy only 
and account for forces on the right hand side of 
(1). F represents the effects of friction, aerody¬ 
namic forces, inertial forces, spring loads in the 
artificial feel system, forces generated by the con¬ 
trol loader, and forces applied by the pilot. The 
equations are stated twice: for flight and for the 
simulator: 

d dL? li 9 ht dL* li 9 ht 

dt dqi dqi 

pflight pflight pf light pflight (3) 

frietioni ' *aeroi ' r inertia t ' r springi ' 

*■$!?. (i=l,-.n). 

d dL 3,Tn _ 8L ,im _ 
dt dqi dqi 

jpstTn I riJiTTt i r^sim . 7^1 jim . 

frietioni ' ^loaderi ' r inertiai ' r springi ' 

J’pXi. (t = 1,..., n). 

(4) 

We next subtract (3) from (4). The unknown pilot 
inputs cancel. We can now solve for the control 
loader input. 

psim _ pflight , pflight _ psim , 
■rioaderi r aeroi ' r inertiai r inertiai' 

pflight _ psim , pflight _ psim . 

r frietioni r friction i < r springi 1 springi' 

(5) 

The index i goes over the degrees of freedom of 
the pilot control system. These would normally 
be longitudinal stick, lateral stick, rudder pedals, 
and throttle or collective (n = 4). 

The application described here is restricted to 
the longitudinal cyclic - a single degree of freedom. 
We take our single independent variable to be the 
angular position 6 of the cyclic stick in the longitu¬ 
dinal plane. The corresponding generalized force 
is the moment M measured at the stick hinge. 
Equation (5) becomes 

M^der = MW' + ~ M”? Ttia + 

^friction ~ ^friction + ^friction ~ ^friction^ 

(AJ*,--?-) lL^9ht _ L simj 

\dtdd dd) K } 
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IH Modeling the Control Linkage 
The mechanical control linkage of the UH1 con¬ 
sists of a series of belcranks (some of them at¬ 
tached to torque tubes) connected by pushrods. 
For the purpose of analysis the linkage is decom¬ 
posed into “stages”. Each stage consists of a con¬ 
trol rod (1) connected to an arm (2) that rotates 
around a fixed hinge (Figure 1). Another arm (3) 
is rigidly attached to (2) and drives the next stage. 
In working out the geometry of each stage, it is 
necessary to know the data of arm (3) of the pre¬ 
vious stage. This arm is shown in phantom in 
Figure 1 and labeled as item 0 of the stage. In 
this way item 3 of each stage becomes item 0 of 
the next stage. The first stage is driven by the 
cyclic stick. 




The description of each stage includes mass pro¬ 
perties: the mass and moment of inertia of item 1 
and the CG location and combined moment of in¬ 
ertia of items 2 and 3. The mass properties of item 
2 include those of item 3. The mass properties of 
item 0 are excluded, since they are accounted for 
in the previous stage. 

The full description of a stage includes also an 


orientation flag O.flag that specifies how items 
0 and 2 are connected by item 1 (Figure 2). A 
value of zero means that items 0 and 2 rotate in 
the same direction. A value of 1 means they turn 
in opposite directions. 

The control linkage of the longitudinal cyclic in 
the UH1 helicopter and in the University of Al¬ 
abama Flight Dynamics Lab UH1 simulator are 
shown in Figure 3 (general view) and Figure 4 
(stage assignment). The data is collected in Table 
1 . 

We introduce the rotation 9 £ and translation 
of member k of stage n. (The translation applies 
only to k=l.) These may be expressed in terms 
of $2 and we introduce the following notations for 
these relationships: 

(7) 

2% = XWZ). ( 8 ) 

©J and X£ are worked out explicitly in Appendix 
A. 


Table 1: Control Linkage Data 


System 

C 

C 

A 

S 

A 

Stage No. 

0 

1 

2 

2 

3 

Note 

1 



2 

3 

ii(in) 

- 

17.5 

84.6 

42.3 

35.0 

*2 (*n) 

26.3 

2.25 

3.00 

5.5 

3.0 

*3 (*n) 

5.9 

3.0 

3.00 

- 

1.5 

x 23 (in) 

0 

-17.5 

■102.1 

-59.8 

-102.1 

z 23 (in) 

0 

3.65 

-2.35 

6.15 

-37.4 

<*23{deg) 

168 

180 

-90 

- 

0 

m l (lb) 

- 

0.86 

7.31 

2.29 

1.72 

m 23 (/6) 

8.46 

3.19 

0.45 

5.70 

0.22 

c*cg 2 s{deg) 

-3 

0 

-45 

0 

0 

T e g23(in) 

10.0 

0.037 

1.06 

1.34 

1.5 

h{lb x in 2 ) 

- 

21.9 

4051 

341 

175.2 

J 23 (/6 x in 2 ) 

2303 

2.10 

1.29 

39.9 

0.64 


Legend: A - aircraft, S - simulator, C - common. 
Notes: 

1. Cyclic stick. 

2. Controller arm. 

3. Hydraulic servo control arm. 

The kinetic energy of stage n may be expressed 
as 

+i?3[©;'w)] 5 +>"r[xr(«s)] 2 }. 

(9) 
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Cyclic in Helicopter and Simulator 



Figure 4: Stages of the Control Linkage 


where I £ is the moment of inertia of the k compo¬ 
nent of stage n and is its mass. The moment 
of inertia of belcrank arms is taken around their 
fixed axis of rotation, that of rods around their 
CG. is the combined moment of inertia of arms 
2 and 3. 


Because of the rigid coupling between stages, we 
have 

c*=«;■ (io) 

The input into the whole linkage is a rotation 
0° = 6 at the cyclic stick (Figure 5). We denote 
the relationship between the rotation of the Jfcth 
component of the nth stage to the original input 
6 by f?£ 

*k=Bm, (ii) 

and the relationship between the translation of the 
fcth component of the nth stage to the original 
input 6 (used for k = 1 only) by D% 

xl = DW). (12) 



Figure 5: Stage 0 - the Cyclic Stick 
The B% may be obtained from the 0£ by induc¬ 


tion: 

BU») = ©1(0), (13) 

*2(0) = ©2 (BT‘(0)) • (1 4 ) 

A similar induction process produces B% \ the der¬ 
ivative of B% with respect to its argument 

*!'(«) =©i'(0), (15) 

*2'(0) = ©2'W‘<0))*?' 1 '(0) (16) 

Similarly 

sl"(0) = ©l"(0). 3 < 17 ) 

<'(«) = ©2" W‘(0» [bJ-‘'( 0)] 5 (is) 


+ ©2' (s;- l (0)) Bj-''(0)Br‘"(0)- 
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OJ # and 0j" are worked out in Appendix A. 

A similar iteration scheme permits the construc¬ 
tion of the D% from the X£: 


SH«)=Xl(»), (19) 

stm = (er'm) • ( 20 ) 

sym = xym. ( 21 ) 

Si'm = x? (sj-'ie)) (22) 

sym = xym, ( 23 ) 


srm = xi " w ' w ) [*;■*'(»)] 2 ( 24 ) 

+ xy (Br'm) 

X£' and X£" are worked out in Appendix A. 

The kinetic energy of the control linkage is the 
sum of equation (9) over all stages. Substituting 

*o = B^(8)8, (25) 

expressing everything in terms of 8 and 8, and 
summing, we find 


T=^8 2 G{8), (26) 

where 


N 

cm = E ww’ 

n=0 

+ 7 » [*?'(»)]’+ ">"[ 5 ’'(«)] J .} 


(27) 


When the Lagrange operator is applied to this we 
find 


(sS-|) T = 5o W + 5 i,c '«- (28) 

The function G 1 which appears in (21) is given by 
N 

G'(S) = 2E{W(<W"W (29) 

n=0 

+1J 3 SJ'(9)BJ"(9) + mr5r(#X'(«)} , 

The difference of this expression for flight and sim¬ 
ulation is to be substituted in equation (6). 

The point of the foregoing manipulations is to 
show how all expression necessary in equation (6), 
including first and second derivatives of the an¬ 
gles may be obtained by purely algebraic opera¬ 
tions based on the treatment of a single stage in 


Appendix A. The actual computations have been 
carried out by a C program. The code uses a stage 
structure (object). At initialization, the program 
reads the data of all “stages” within the linkage 
from an input file and stores it in a linked list of 
stage objects. Then, for each simulation frame, 
the code goes over the linked list and accumu¬ 
lates G(8) and G'{8) at the same time as it in¬ 
ductively constructs the B£(0), ■Bfc , (0)» B%"(8 ), 
and vecD?(8), D?(8), vecD^'{8). 

To improve throughput, the program does not 
actually compute values of angles, but only the 
sine and cosine of each angle. Appendix A shows 
how to connect the sine and cosine of each angle 
and the first and second derivatives of the angles 
in the terms of the input angle 8. 

The loads due to inertia and friction are similarly 
accumulated. Appendix B contains the computa¬ 
tion of the moments due to these effects for a single 
stage. The inputs are the geometry of the stage 
including location of hinge points in the longitudi¬ 
nal plane (x and z coordinates), the longitudinal 
load factors n z and n x , friction at hinges and ro- 
dends, and for the last stage also air loads from 
the blade pitch horns, if any. The moment M n is 
computed around the hinge of the arm, item n.0. 
Total moment around the cyclic stick (item 0.1) is 
accumulated by 


N 

M = Y,B'„mMn 

n=0 

The trim mechanism shown in Figures 3 and 
4 forms a separate branch of the control linkage 
which is driven by stage 1. The treatment of this 
mechanism is similar in principle, although dif¬ 
ferent in detail. It is omitted here for the sake 
of brevity. The significant contribution of this 
mechanism to stick force is the spring load. This, 
however, is identical in aircraft and simulator and 
drops out from equations (5) and (6). 

IV RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS 
At the time of this writing the application de¬ 
scribed here has not yet been integrated in real 
time. Some typical values of commanded force 
computed by the formalism are presented in Ta¬ 
ble 2. For easy reference they are expressed in 
terms of force at the cyclic stick grip. These are 
the effects of the control loader as sensed by the 
pilot. The simulator is fixed base and operates at 
n x = 0, n z = 1. The load factors in the table refer 
to the flight condition being simulated. The table 
presents the total commanded force as well as the 
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increment due to maneuvering. It is seen that the 
forces are noticeable. 

Table 2: Typical Forces 
Produced by the Control Loader 


n* 


Force (Z6) 

Total 

Force (lb) 
Maneuver 
increment 

0 

"T 

0.58 

0 

0 

3 

0.73 

0.15 

0.5 

1 

3.09 

2.52 


The control loader is required to produce a force 
also when the cyclic stick is accelerated. \g at the 
grip gives rise to 0.50 lb contributed by the loader. 
This makes up for the inertia of control linkage 
parts absent in the simulator. 

The magnitude of similar effects in other simu¬ 
lators will vary. Factors that tend to increase the 
forces required of the control loader are imbalance 
in the aircraft controls, imbalance in the simulator 
controls for simulators installed on motion bases, 
and omission of a large part of the aircraft linkage 
in the simulator. 

The premise of flight simulation is that identical 
cues elicit identical responses. The aim of simula¬ 
tor engineering is to duplicate the flight environ¬ 
ment to the level of accuracy that the pilot’s senses 
can detect. The digital control loader makes it 
possible to pursue this goal in a more direct and 
precise manner than wits previously practical. 


This is the basic equation. 

In the following eq. (A.3) is solved for 0 2 in 
terms of 0 O . The derivatives of 0 2 with respect to 
0o are readily obtained by taking the appropriate 
derivative of (A.3) with respect to 0 O and solving 
for the desired derivative of d 2 , freely using the 
previously derived expressions for d 2 and its lower 
order derivatives. With 0 O and 0 2 known, it is 
straightforward to obtain 0 3 , 0 lt and iY 

03 will become 0 q of the next stage. Since no an¬ 
gles appear in our equations except through their 
sine and cosine, we actually solve for the sine and 
cosine of each angle. 

A-2 Solving for 0 2 

When (A.l) and (A.2) are substituted in (A.3), 
the latter may be rewritten as 

A sin0 2 + B cos0 2 = C, {AA) 

where 

A =2{xq 1 2 — x 2 l 2 — Iq1 2 sin9o), (A.5) 

B =2(zol 2 — z 2 l 2 — Iq1 2 cos9q ), (A.6) 

C =l\ -ll- l\ - (*o - * 2 ) ! - (*0 - 2 2 ) 2 - 
2/ 0 [(i2 - X 0 )sin9 0 + ( z 2 - z 0 )cos9 0 ]. (A.l) 

Equation (A.5) in conjunction with 

(sin0 2 ) 2 + (cos0 2 ) 2 = 1, (A.8) 


Appendix A: GEOMETRY 
A-l Overview 

This appendix treats the geometry of a single 
stage (Figure 1). It produces the angles 0*(fc = 
1,2,3) and the displacement x\ and their deriva¬ 
tives in terms of the input angle 9q . The equations 
for 0*, 0' fc , ©J.', and X[ , X", which express 
!$( and ffj-i in terms of *o are 
derived and made explicit. The stage index n is 
suppressed throughout the appendix. 

The arms 0 and 2 in Figure 1 have one end 
hinged at (xo,zo) and ( 12 , 22 ) respectively. The 
other ends of these arms are at 

(£ 0 , Co) = (*o - losin9 0 , z Q - l o cos0o) (A.l) 

and 

(£ 2 ^ 2 ) = (*2 - h8in9 2 ,z 2 - l 2 cos0 2 ). (A.2) 

These other ends are connected by member 1 and 
must therefore be a distance /1 apart: 

(6 - Co) 2 + ((2 - Co) 2 = ll (A. 3) 


may be solved for sin0 2 and cos0 2 . The results are 


CO30 2 


BC ± Ay/A 2 + B 2 -C 2 

(A 2 + R 2 ) 


(A-9) 


sin0 2 = 


CA =F By/A 2 + B 2 - C 2 
(A 2 + £ 2 ) 


(A. 10) 


The last equations define two values of 0 2 . The 
choice of sign in (A.9) is tied to the value of the 
orientation flag O.flag and follows the rule: 


_ j sign(Acos0Q — B sin9o, O.flag = 0, 
sign — | 3 ig n (fi sin9 0 — Acos9q , O.flag = 1. 

(A. 11) 

A-3 Derivatives 

Taking the derivative of equation (A.3) w r ith re¬ 
spect to 0o and using (A.l) and (A.2) we find 


(£2 - to)(hcos0 2 — - l o cos0 o )- 

(C 2 - Co)(hsin0 2 ^- - l o sin0 0 ) = 0. (A. 12) 
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This may be solved for ^ as 


dO 2 _ Ip (£2 ~ to)cos6 0 — (Ca - CcQainflo 

dOo l 2 (£2 — £o)cos0s — (C 2 — Co)**tt02 

(A. 13) 

Expressions for (Co, Co) and (^2 * C 2 ) are provided in 
(A.l) and (A.2). Expressions for sin9 2 and cos9 2 
in terms of 0 o are provided in the last section. 
When all those are substituted in (A. 17), is 
expressed in terms of 6q. 

Taking the derivative of (A. 12) with respect to 
6 0 (this is the second derivative of (A.3)) we find 


j2 q 

(£2 - to){hcos6 2 -jj^-- 

fde 2 \ 2 

l 2 stnd 2 f — 1 -l 0 sin9 0 )- 

(C 2 - Co)(hsin9 2 -^- + 

l 2 c °s0 2 +/ocos0o)+ 

(1 2 cos9 2 < ^- - l o cos0 0 ) 2 + 
cLVq 

d0o » 

(l 2 sin9 2 — - l 0 sin9 0 ) 2 = 0 

d9 0 


(A.14) 


This may be solved for as 


d 2 9 2 _ P 
dSl ~ Q' 


(A. 15) 


(see Figure 1 ). The sine and cosine of 9z are ob¬ 
tained by the trigonometric identities for the func¬ 
tion of the sum of two angles: 


sin9z = stn9 2 cosa 2 z + cos0 2 sina 23 , (A. 19) 

cos 03 = cos9 2 cosa 2 z — sin0 2 sina 2 z , (A.20) 

Also, from (A. 18), we have 




(A21) 


„ d?9z d 2 9 2 P 


(A.22) 


In this way © 3 , ©3, and ©3 have all been reduced 
to algebraic expressions in sin9o and cos9q. 


A-5 Member 1 


At this point Co, Co, £21 C 2 are all known. The 
angle of member 1 is readily determined as 


sin0 x = C ° f ^ 2 , (A.23) 

*1 

cos9 x = ^ 2 (A.24) 

h 

The CG location of this member is assumed at the 
center, which yields 



(A.25) 


The derivatives of these quantities follow directly: 


where 
P = 

( l 2 cos9 2 ^ - 1 O CO30 O ) 2 + ( l 2 sin9 2 ^ - l o sin0 o ) 2 + 

(£2 - £ o )(^2 sin9 2 ~ losin9 0 )- 

(C 2 - Co){hcos9 2 + locos9o), (A.16) 

Q = h [(£2 - £0 )cos9 2 - (C 2 - Co)«in^ 2 ] • (A.17) 

Expressions for all the quantities on the right hand 
side of (A. 16) and (A. 17) in terms of 0 O have been 
provided. 

A-4 9z and derivatives 

Member 3 of each stage is a rigid extension of 
member 2 . 

9z = 9 2 + <* 23 , (A.18) 


< ^j- = ±l l l j(/ 2 3i n 02^ - l 0 sin9 0 ) 2 
+(1 2 cos9 2 ^ - l 0 cos9 0 ) 2 

ttPQ 


(A.26) 


with the sign being the same as the sign of 

cos9 x ( l 2 sin9 2 — l 0 sin9 0 ). (>1.27) 

£I0o 


*?L- ±r i x 
d9 2 ~ 1 


hsin9 2 + l 2 cos0 2 (jjjf-j ~ Iqcos9 q 


d 2 9 ( d9 \ 2 

h c °s9 2 - l 2 sin9 2 + lpsin9 0 ) 


(A-28) 
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with the sign being the same as that of 


aind\ 


d 7 9 3 /'dd 2 \ 

(: 


—IqcosB o + h 


\d0 o 

dx i _ 1 / IqcosBq + hcos02jfc \ 

<Wo 2 \ —losinOo + l 2 sin6 2 jf 2 - / 


(A.29) 


d 7 ii 


( —losindo — l 2 sind2 ^ 
+Z 2 cos0 2 ^^ 

—Iqcos9q + 1 2 cos9 2 
\ +f2«7l02^S l / 


(-4-31) 


Appendix B: LOADS ON A STAGE 

B-l Inertial load 

The inertial load contributed by a stage under 
load factors n* (longitudinal) and n z (vertical), 
expressed as a moment at the cyclic stick is 

Mo —TTi\ g [n x D' xX (9q) + n t D' z1 (9q)\ 

+m 23 gr C g 2 zB 2 z [n z ain9 cg 23 — n x cost? Cff23 ]. 

(B. 1) 

In the above equation X\, Z\ are the x and z com¬ 
ponents of JTi; 9 cg 23 is given by 


@cg2Z = 02 + <*c S 23, (B. 2) 

however, true to the policy of not computing trigo¬ 
nometric functions in real time, we express its sine 
and cosine as 

sin9 eg 23 = ain02cosa cg 2z + cos0 2 szna Cff23 (B. 3) 
coa9 cg 2z = coa92Coaa eg 23 - sin<? 2 sina Cff23 (BA) 


B-2 Friction 

Friction is assumed at each rotation hinge. The 
frictional moment at the 2 hinge is transferred to 
the cyclic stick by multiplying by B' 2 (9 0 ). When 
the linkage is in motion the friction force is ap¬ 
plied in the direction opposing the motion. When 
the linkage is stationary, no motion command is 
sent to the control loader actuator unless the com¬ 
manded force exceeds the friction. 

B-3 Air loads 

In irreversible control systems, the 23 element of 
the last stage is a control surface or a helicopter 
blade with its pitch arm. The aerodynamic force 
is then introduced as a moment on that stage and 
transformed to a moment at the stick by multiply¬ 
ing by Bz'iQ), where N is the number of the last 
stage. 
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Abstract 

To achieve maximum dynamic fidelity in a real 
time manned flight simulator, it is imperative that any 
hardware or computational delays be reduced as 
much as possible. Unfortunately, some visual sys¬ 
tems continue to have a significant processing time 
delay. To compensate for these delays, general form 
extrapolation schemes have been employed by the 
simulation industry'. This paper presents a transfer 
function extrapolation method which takes advantage 
of the second order nature of most aircraft models to 
extrapolate aircraft state with greater accuracy and at 
higher input signal frequencies. To be of practical 
benefit to the simulation community, issues of com¬ 
monality and implementation have also been ad¬ 
dressed. To allow this approach to be independent of 
aircraft type, a method to calculate the transfer func¬ 
tion damping and natural frequency from the past 
values of the original aircraft model is presented. 

Nomenclature 

6^ roll rate command, degrees/sec. 

<)) roll position, degrees 

4> m magnitude of peak output signal 

<J)’ roll rate, degrees/sec. 

(J)” roll acceleration, degrees/sec.^ 

<J> ex extrapolated roll position, degrees 
G(s) second order transfer function 
H(s) feedback transfer function 
M input signal magnitude 
co undamped natural frequency, rad/sec. 

(Of input signal frequency, rad/sec. 
t time constant, nondimensional 
C, damping, nondimensional 
Vf phase angle, radians 

Background 

USAF MIL F 8785C requires that transport delay 
for flight hardware systems be less than 100 millisec- 
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onds, so this number has also become the industry 
objective for flight simulators. With the significant 
increase in computer processing speed and multi¬ 
processor capability, it has become possible to exe¬ 
cute the real time loop of current generation high fi¬ 
delity aircraft simulations at rates of up to 10 times 
faster than those of the previous generation of simu¬ 
lations, much faster than the MIL F 8785C require¬ 
ment. This increase in update rate is particularly de¬ 
sirable in simulations which evaluate the aircraft 
dynamic response to high frequency inputs, such its 
in the development and testing of flight control sys¬ 
tems. Modeling the "analog" aircraft dynamics at 
these faster rates eliminates many of the errors due to 
the digital nature of the model. 

Unfortunately, the time required to draw the vis¬ 
ual scene has not been proportionally reduced. In 
fact, the visual system delay is often higher than the 
time required to process several frames of aircraft 
data. Eliminating visual delays is especially impor¬ 
tant to pilot-in-the-loop flying qualities evaluations. 
In these evaluations, the pilot provides input com¬ 
mands to the aircraft based on the feedback that he 
receives from the visual scene. If the visual scene is 
delayed, the aircraft handling characteristics will be 
corrupted from the pilot’s perspective, especially in 
fixed-based simulations.. 

Compounding this problem is the fact that the 
resolution of high fidelity simulations is increasing to 
the extent that high frequency lag effects can be mod¬ 
eled with significant accuracy. These effects include 
structural flexibility and control system lag filters. 
Most of the previous generation simulations had not 
modeled the the higher frequency delays since the 
transport delays from the simulation itself were ap¬ 
proximately the same magnitude as the expected air¬ 
craft lags. However, it is desirable to model these ex¬ 
tra delays whenever it can be done accurately, since it 
allows control system designers to use the simulation 
to test their control system over greater bandwidth 
frequencies. 

To fully realize the benefit of the faster host up¬ 
date rates and increased model fidelity, an effort was 
initiated to take advantage of the excess processing 
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capability of the host computer (compared to the time 
to update one frame of the visual scene) to extrapo¬ 
late the aircraft state. The goal was to project aircraft 
state ahead in time by the amount of time taken to 
process the visual scene. Experience with existing 
general form extrapolators that resided in the visual 
system preprocessor had not been positive due to the 
lack of robustness of the methods to variances in the 
arrival time of new data across a network. 


The initial approach proposed was to simply cre¬ 
ate a "second" aircraft model that would execute in 
parallel with the primary aircraft model. The "sec¬ 
ond" aircraft would be integrated with a slightly 
larger time step than the primary aircraft model, so 
that the aircraft state would be valid at the end of the 
visual system update rather than at the end of the air¬ 
craft update. Different data streams would be main¬ 
tained for each aircraft model, to insure that integra¬ 
tion of first and second derivative variables (such as 
velocity and acceleration) would be consistent with 
the appropriate time step and appropriate past values. 
However, past values needed by the extrapolation 
model came from the primary model, as they were 
available. 

To avoid the complications of using a duplicate 
of the specific primary model for extrapolation, a sec¬ 
ond order transfer function model was implemented 
for each axis. This transfer function approach makes 
the assumption that the dynamics of each axis can be 
modeled by a nonhomogeneous second order differ¬ 
ential equation of the form: 

9 

<)>'* + 2£ox})’ + co~<f) = a(t), 

where £ and co are the damping and undamped natu¬ 
ral frequency, and a is the forcing function, which in 
turn is a function of time. The assumption that each 
axis can be modeled by a second order system is an 
excellent assumption, and is widely accepted in in¬ 
dustry. However, it is clear that this approach by it¬ 
self cannot adequately resolve highly cross coupled 
dynamics. Fortunately, the cross coupled effects are 
part of the last pass aircraft state that is used to in¬ 
itialize the transfer function model each pass, which 
demonstrates the value of calculating the transfer 
function coefficients in real time. 

From the differentia] equation of the system, it is 
possible to derive a transfer function that relates the 


system output to its input by taking the LaPlace 
transform of the system characteristic equation. The 
result is G(s) shown in Fig. 1. Note also the 
LaPlace transform of the lead filter, which gives the 
system it’s extrapolation characteristics. 


Transfer Function Lead Filter 



1 

where G(s) = —-- 

s +2 £tos + w 


Figure 1. Extrapolation of Roll 

An algorithm was then derived to calculate (he 
coefficients of the transfer function from the past 
values of the input and output of the primary aircraft 
model. At this point the extrapolation model is com¬ 
pletely independent of the primary model and self 
initializing. It can therefore be used without modifi¬ 
cation for any second order aircraft or missile. 



where H(s) = gs, g= variable gain 

Figure 2. Extrapolator With Feedback 

To obtain additional accuracy, the transfer func¬ 
tion is allowed to iterate several passes after being 
updated with each set of fresh data from the primary 
aircraft model. A negative feedback loop, with a 
variable feedback gain, modifies the system input 
for each subsequent iteration, allowing the transfer 
function to converge more accurately on the ex¬ 
pected response. The time step used for integration 
of the transfer function is then slightly greater than 
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Ihe aircraft model frame time divided by the number 
of transfer function iterations as shown in Fig. 2. 

Rather than using the roll rate command that is as¬ 
sociated with the last aircraft state, it is now possible 
to use the most current value of roll rate command, 
directly front the crew station. This is possible since 
the last aircraft state is simply used to create the 
transfer function, and is independent of new inputs. 
The transfer function can be thought of as a complete 
response model. The transfer function integration 
into the simulation is shown in Fig. 3. 



Figure 3. General Arrangement 

At this point, it becomes clear that there are sev¬ 
eral practical ways to implement this extrapolator. 
One of the more interesting approaches is to place the 
transfer function logic in the visual system processor 
and feed fresh crew station inputs to the visual sys¬ 
tem directly (while simultaneously feeding the same 
crew station inputs to the primary aircraft model in 
the host computer). This approach reduces the cycle 
time to simply that required to asynchronously read 
the crew station hardware, update the transfer func¬ 
tion, and draw the visual scene. With extrapolation 
effects, the effective transport delay could be close to 
zero, lor mid-range input frequencies. If this ap¬ 
proach is implemented, it is recommend that the 
transfer function feedback loop be eliminated, or at 
least solved with fewer iterations, to help reduce the 
time required to update the transfer function. 


To allow straight forward calculation of the trans¬ 
fer function coefficients from the last aircraft state, 


the assumption was made that the primary aircraft 
model had converged in response to the input signal, 
at least over the time step used for integration. This 
assumption allows the implicit solution of £ and to 
from knowledge of the past values of input and out¬ 
put to the primary aircraft model. Since there are two 
unknown variables, data is required from two sets of 
past values to calculate one set of coefficients. The 
resulting equations are shown in Fig. 4. It can be 
shown that this method approaches an exact solution 
as the frequency of the input signal decreases to zero, 
assuming that some perturbatioas still exist to drive 
the response logic. In a manned flight simulator, per¬ 
turbations are very sporatic, with considerable gaps 
of low frequency input. Therefore, this method is 
well suited for manned simulator applications. 
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assuming aircraft behavior of the form: 

9 

<t>" + 2 l, co <]>' + co~<t> = 


Figure 4. Calculation of Coefficients 

During some instances this method of calculating 
C, and co can become quite noisy. Therefore, the past 
20 values are averaged to compute a smoother signal. 
For increased accuracy in other applications, a solu¬ 
tion using the Fast Fourier Transform or Kalman Fil- 
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ter may be considered. The penality will be greater 
computational time and complexity. 

When comparing the approach taken to derive 
tliis transfer function extrapolator with other 
extrapolators it is interesting to note that few other 
methods consider the full dynamics of the system be¬ 
ing modeled. Popular methods such as Euler, 
Adams-Bashforth. and Runge-Kutta all consider as¬ 
pects of a single signal (to include derivatives of that 
signal). However. Rolston’s sinusoidal predictor 1 
does indeed tune the extrapolator to the frequency of 
the aircraft. Rolston's premise was that polynomial 
methods were inadequate to model a system that had 
sinusoidal characteristics. Using a second order 
transfer function for extrapolation merely continues 
and refines Rolston’s theme. The transfer function 
approach takes slightly more computational time than 
Rolston’s method, but considers both the system 
natural frequency and damping. Of course this aspect 
of the extrapolator restricts it’s application to second 
order systems, such as aircraft simulations. 

Note that this approach also presents a method 
that is fairly robust to variances in the time between 
input data arrival. The transfer function can be 
thought of as a "stand alone" reaction model updating 
with the same frame time as the primary aircraft 
model. The critical signal is the input signal, since 
the logic to modify the characteristics of the transfer 
function (which are dependent on past values of air¬ 
craft state) can occur at a casual or even sporatic in¬ 
terval. 

Frequency Response 

Using classical methods, the response of this sec¬ 
ond order transform to an undamped sinusoidal input 
of the form : 

a(t)= Mcosco f t 
can be shown to be: 

^ = <>m cos ((Oft + n/j-), 

where is defined as the phase angle in radians: 

Vf = - tan ‘ 1 ( 2 t, (3 / ( 1 - p 2 )), where 


P = co f / co. 

The magnitude is determined by <J> m as follows: 

<t> m = M / sqrt ((k - 2 ) 2 + ( bco f ) 2 ). where 

k/J = to 2 
b/J = 2C, co. 

Therefore, when the damping and undamped natu¬ 
ral frequency co are known, it is possible to determine 
the full response of the system, including phase and 
gain (magnitude) margins. The exact amplitude ratio 
and phase angle that this extrapolator will yield will 
be a function of the calculated £ and co. The general 
trends for these values are shown in Figs. 5 and 6 be¬ 
low. 



Figure 5. Amplitude Ratio 

Since the extrapolator is continually being up¬ 
dated with the latest C, and co from the primary air¬ 
craft model, it is satisfying to note that it will assume 
the same frequency response as the primary aircraft 
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model itself. The solution of the eigenvalues of the 
characteristic equation of the primary aircraft model 
will, by default, be the same as those of the 
extrapolator, assuming an accurate calculation of the 
system dynamics. 



Figure 6. Phase Angle 
Off-line Results 

To evaluate this extrapolation approach, several 
off-line and real-time tests were made. Referencing 
the work of R.E.McFarland , the assumption can rea¬ 
sonably be made that pilot inputs will be in the range 
of 1-3 Hz, so the test inputs used were 1,2, and 3 Hz 
sinusoidal signals of magnitude 1. For parametric 
evaluations of the effect of change of one variable, an 
input signal of 2 Hz was used. 

As expected, the time response of the extrapola¬ 
tion approach exhibits different characteristics for 
varying values of the number of iterations (L), the 
time step factor (T). and the feedback gain (F). To 
obtain the desired values for a typical 60 Hz iteration, 
several empirical evaluations were conducted. Fig. 7 
shows the effect of modifying L while holding T and 
F to 1, in response to a 2 Hz input signal. It is inter¬ 
esting to note that iterating the extrapolation more 
than 3 or 4 limes will cause a significant distortion in 
the shape of the respoase. It is felt that this is due to 
the compounding of small errors that may be occur¬ 


ring in the extrapolated response. The value of 2 was 
chosen for further evaluation. 

The effect of modifying the time factor with L 
and F = 1 can be seen in Fig. 8. It can be seen that 
modification of the time step used in integration of 
the transfer function provides an effective way to 
gain some extrapolation effects, with distortion in¬ 
creasing significantly above T= 5. For further evalu¬ 
ations, the value of 4 was selected. 

Since the feedback gain (F) is meaningless unless 
the number of iterations is greater than 1. the next 
study used the optimum solution for the previous 
evaluations. Fig. 9 shows the effect of the change in 
feedback gain with L = 2 and T = 4. The extrapo¬ 
lated response seems to be improved only slightly for 
significant changes in this value. This is due to using 
a small number of iterations. For this specific case, 
the value of F = 6 was chosen. 

The responses of this extrapolator configured with 
L = 2, T = 4, and F = 6 to a 1, 2. and 3 Hz input sig¬ 
nal are shown in Figs. 10, 11, and 12. The transfer 
function approach is compared with a common sec¬ 
ond order Euler extrapolation for the same signal. 
Even though the Euler method is commonly used in 
flight simulation extrapolations, it can be shown that 
the transfer function approach produces significantly 
better results for all input frequencies tested. 

It should be noted that other combinations of 
these values could also produce similar results. Note 
that the time response is optimized for inputs signals 
of 2 Hz, which is in the middle of the frequency 
range to be analyzed. Of particular interest in these 
graphs is the lack of significant phase lag or magni¬ 
tude degradation. 

Real-Time Results 

A test was conducted with an existing in house 
simulation to evaluate this extrapolator in real time. 
The simulation was a high fidelity handling qualities 
model which had several subsections which executed 
in parallel across several processors. The crew sta¬ 
tion hardware was read asynchronously at 80 Hz, the 
primary aircraft model was updated at 240 Hz, the 
flight controls at 80 Hz, and the visual system output 
at 60 Hz. The output to the visu;il system was syn¬ 
chronized. reducing the uncertainty of the transport 
delay to one half (on the average) of the 80 Hz asyn¬ 
chronous hardware reads, or approximately 6 milli¬ 
seconds. The extrapolation was done from within the 
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host computer, just before the 60 Hz output to the 
visual system. 

For the extrapolator test, a signal generator was 
used to drive the lateral stick directly while simulta¬ 
neously being recorded by an oscilloscope. The in¬ 
tensity of the visual system blue channel was modi¬ 
fied to be directly proportional to the aircraft roll 
position. The visual system blue signal magnitude 
was then fed direedy into the same oscilloscope, and 
the delay measurement was made by comparing the 
phase shift of die two signals. This setup eliminated 
any extra delay that might have been added by the 
test equipment. It is important to note that this was 
not a transport delay measurement of the facility, but 
rather a real rime test of the extrapolator. Therefore, 
it was important that the aircraft model and flight 
control system be part of the measurement. 

Tests were conducted around the 1, 2, and 3 Hz 
input signal range. Since the blue signal is shown as 
a series of dots rather than a clear line, there is some 
small error in the results due to inaccuracies in pin¬ 
pointing the peak. Overall, however, the data was re¬ 
markably consistent, and the results reported are near 
the nominal conditions. 

The aircraft roll rate time constant from stick in¬ 
put to roll rate response for this simulation was 250 
milliseconds. Since the measurand was roll position 
instead of roll rate, there was an additional 90 de¬ 
grees of phase lag due to signal integration. This ad¬ 
ditional phase lag produced an extra time delay that 
wits a function of the input frequency, as noted be¬ 
low: 


input signal frequency 

1 Hz 

2 Hz 

3 Hz 

roll dynamics 

250 

250 

250 

integration delay 

250 

125 

83 

total "tTue" delay 

500 

375 

333 

visual system delay 

70 

70 

70 

expected measured delay 

570 

440 

403 

delay w/ extrap, off 

574 

439 

390 


The baseline response to a 1 Hz input signal and 
the visual response are shown in Fig. 13. Note that 
cursors are put on the chart to identify the magnitude 
peaks from which the phase measurements were 
taken. The upper right hand comer shows the total 
phase difference between cursors, which was 574 
milliseconds for this condition. The 1 Hz response 
with the extrapolation turned on is shown in Fig. 14. 


Note that the extrapolator reduced the I Hz. delay by 
62 milliseconds. 

Likewise the response to a 2 Hz input signal is 
shown in Figs. 15 and 16 with the extrapolators off 
and on respectively. In this test range there is a bene¬ 
fit of 38 milliseconds due to the extrapolation. The 
baseline and extrapolated response to a 3 Hz signal is 
shown in Fig. 17 and 18. Here the extrapolation 
benefit was approximately 20 milliseconds. The 
measured extrapolator benefit as a function of input 
signal frequency is summarized below: 


input signal frequency 

1 Hz 

2 Hz 

3 Hz 

delay w/ extrap, off 

574 

439 

390 

delay w/ extrap, on 

512 

401 

371 

extrapolation benefit 

62 

38 

19 


In addition, the simulation was flown manually by 
an engineer who commented that the extrapolated roll 
response seemed smoother, making it easier for him 
to complete a roll intensive series of maneuvers. Ad¬ 
ditional work is planned to obtain qualitative data us¬ 
ing a series of high gain man-in-the-loop tests such as 
mid-air refueling and tracking tasks. These tests will 
be conducted using operational and former Air Force 
and Navy pilots. 

Conclusion 

The implementation of a second order transfer 
function to extrapolate aircraft state can be shown to 
reduce the system transport delay significantly across 
a reasonable range of pilot input frequencies. The 
extrapolator is fairly insensitive to variances in the 
arrival time of aircraft state information, making it 
ideal for networked simulations, including long dis¬ 
tance multi-ship simulations. Tuning of the 
extrapolator can be accomplished, if desired, by iter¬ 
ating several times with feedback. In many situations 
this extrapolator can reduce the simulator transport 
delay to half of it's original value, significantly re¬ 
ducing the allowances that simulation users need to 
make for the digital nature of the aircraft model. 

To allow the extrapolator to properl) configure it¬ 
self to different aircraft models, the aircraft damping 
and natural frequency can be calculated continuously 
from the past values of the aircraft state using several 
methods, including one proposed in this paper. Fi¬ 
nally, the arrangement of this extrapolator lends itself 
to coprocessing in parallel with the primary aircraft 
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model, thereby reducing the transport delay further 
by one frame. 

In these respects, this transfer function 
extrapolator approach not only effectively compen¬ 
sates for visual system delay, but it also solves many 
practical implementation issues facing the current 
generation of flight simulators. 
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In Response to a 2 Hz Input 
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Rgure 7. Effect of No. Iterations 

In Response to a 2Hz Input 



Rgure 8. Effect of Time Factor 


In Response to a 2Hz Input 



Rgure 9. Effect of Feedback Gain 
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Figure 10. Final Response to 1 Hz Input 
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Figure 11. Final Response to 2 Hz Input 


No. Iter. = 2, Time Fac. = 4, Feedback = 6 
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Figure 12. Final Response to 3 Hz Input 
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Figure 13. 1 Hz, Extrap Off 


Figure 16. 2 Hz, Extrap On 


Figure 14. 1 Hz, Extrap On 
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Figure 17. 3 Hz, Extrap Off 
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Abstract 

A procedure is developed to construct simplified 
dynamic aircraft models for use as threats in air combat 
training simulators. Performance data in the form of 
excess power and energy maneuverability curves are 
used to define the lift and drag characteristics of the 
models. A parameter identification method is used to 
extract model parameters directly from the performance 
curves. The method therefore insures that the threat 
model performance matches that of the actual threat. 
Simplified threat models of two modern fighter aircraft 
are used to demonstrate the modeling procedure. 

Nomenclature 


C.aerodynamic coefficient 

D ..drag force 

K drag polar quadratic 

L .lift force 

M.Mach number, pitching moment derivative 

P s .excess power 

S.wing reference area, matrix of singular values 

T .thrust 

T 0 static sea level thrust 

U left singular vectors 

V.total velocity, right singular vectors 

W .vehicle weight 

X.matrix of independent variables 

a speed of sound 

b.spline weighting coefficient 

g gravity constant 

m.vehicle mass, number of independent parameters 

n.load factor 

p.roll rate, parameter vector 

q .... pitch rate 

q dynamic pressure 

r. .yaw rate 

s. singular value 

u forward velocity 

w vertical velocity 

x range position 

y.cross range position, dependent variable vector 

z.height position 
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a.angle-of-attack 

(i.sideslip 

5..density ratio (p/psl) 

<f>..roll angle 

T|.throttle 

0.. pitch angle 

p.atmospheric density at altitude 

p s ].atmospheric density at sea level 

a. spline knot location 

T.. .lag time constant 

spline basis function 

01. .turn rate 

\|/..heading angle 

G) S p.effective short period natural frequency 

£ S p.effective short period damping ratio 

T02.effective pitch numerator time constant 


Introduction 

In most modern air combat training simulations, 
dozens of air vehicle threats are being flown 
simultaneously in order to mimic modern combat 
environments. The aircraft threat models must be very 
simple so that a minimum amount of computational 
power is used during real-time simulations. In addition 
to simplicity, the threat models must also be realistic so 
that the training exercise is representative of actual 
combat conditions. 

Most aircraft threat models in use today have been 
developed by piecing together manufacturer's data into a 
simplified model of the threat. For example, Heffley 
and Mnich have developed a method to build "minimum 
complexity" simulation math models for helicopters.^ 1 
These helicopter models where not originally intended 
as training simulator threats; however, the modeling 
method was developed to reduce computational power 
during simulation. Heffley's approach uses data from 
sources such as: flight manuals, manufacturer's stability 
and control data, Jane's All-the-World Aircraft, 
DATCOMj 3 ] and military standards.^ The modeling 
method requires only forty-four parameters of a 
simplified helicopter model to be selected based on the 
data collected about the specific helicopter to be 
modeled. Validation of the simplified model consists of 
comparisons of trim points and time histories generated 
from an independent high fidelity simulation program. 
Parameters of the model are adjusted manually to 
improve validation results, if necessary. 

Unlike helicopters, data may be available tor aircraft 
threats in the form of performance charts. Excess power 
contours and energy maneuverability plots are 
frequently estimated for threat aircraft to make 
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background material for the military flying qualities 
standard contains considerable data for co S p, £ S p, n/a, 
and tr. 

Table 1 Threat Model Parameter List 


(X T X) _1 will lead to inaccurate parameter estimates. To 
circumvent the matrix inversion problem, a solution 
based on the singular value decomposition of X is 
utilized. Let the singular value decomposition of X be 
defined as. 


Model Coefficient _ Number of Parameters 

weight, W 1 

reference area, S 1 

static thrust, T 0 1 

short period natural frequency, oo S p 1 

short period damping, £ S p 1 

load factor/angle-of-attack, n/a 1 

roll mode time constant, tr 1 

maximum roll rate, p m ax 2 

maximum Mach number, M ma x 3 

load factor limits, n max , n m i n 2 

engine time constant, T en g 1 

maximum lift coefficient, OLmax 3 

drag polar, Co (0 + KCl^ 2 

drag coefficient error function, f(CL»M) _ variable 

total number of parameters 20+variable 


X = USV T (29) 

where U and V are orthogonal matrices (U^U = I and 
V T V = i) an d s is a real, diagonal matrix which 
contains the singular values of the matrix X. Also 
assume that the singular values are arranged in order of 
descending magnitude, or S = diag[si, S2,s m ] where 
si > S2 ^ .. ^ s m . The squared singular values are 
sometimes called the principal components.^] 

Now suppose that the singular value decomposition 
of X is subdivided so that all of the relatively "large" 
singular values are in Si and all of the "small" singular 
values are in S2- The singular value decomposition of 
X is then, 


X=[U) U2][ S 0 > s 0 2 ][v2T 


(30) 


Dr a g Coefficient Identific ation 

The drag force coefficient function Cd(Cl.M) is 
identified from performance data regarding the actual 
threat aircraft. Identification of the drag model insures 
that the performance of the threat model closely 
matches that of the actual aircraft. The identification 
method currently being considered is based upon 
principal components regression.H0-12] 

Consider the system of equations represented by, 


The division of S into two parts, such that S = 
diag[S i, S 2 ], is carried out defining a singular value 
threshold.^®'^] All singular values greater than the 
threshold are placed in S i and all singular values less 
that the threshold are placed into S2- It is fairly 
straightforward to show that the least squares solution 
(28) becomes, 

PLS = VlSr 1 Ui T y + V2S2- 1 U 2 T y (31) 


y = xp (26) 

where, y is a vector of dependent variables, X is a 
matrix of independent variables, and p is a vector of 
unknown parameters. The vector y will consist of N 
sample points of the dependent variable, in this case, the 
drag coefficient of the threat. The matrix X will consist 
of m basis functions which are evaluated at each of the 
N data points. The parameter vector p, which consists 
of one parameter value for each basis function, is 
unknown. 

The least squares estimate of the parameters in the 
vector p is obtained by minimizing the cost 
function,D ^] 

J = (y - Xp) T (y - Xp) (27) 

which results in the following least squares solution, 
denoted pL$, 

PLS = (X T X)- 1 X T y (28) 

For the problem of identifying a drag coefficient 
function from performance data, it is possible that the 
matrix X T X is ill-conditioned. If the matrix X T X is 
poorly conditioned or rank deficient, the inverse 


where (30) represents the singular value decomposition 
of X. 

Equation (31) above reveals the effect of the 
"small" singular values of X which have been included 
in S 2 . If X is rank deficient, some of its singular values 
will be very small. When S2 includes singular values 
near zero, (31) shows that the second term of the least 
squares solution can blow up! 

At least one parameter identification technique 
involves replacing the second term of (31) with "a 
priori" parameter data.^0] For the threat modeling 
application, the least squares identification technique 
will be used to estimate an error function wherein the a 
priori value of the parameters will be zero. The second 
term of (31) will be ignored in the parameter estimates 
because of possible ill-conditioning; therefore, the final 
parameter values will be given by the following 
equation, 

p = VlSr 1 Ui T y (32) 

To apply the identification technique to the 
problem of finding an appropriate threat model drag 
coefficient function, level straight and turning flight 
excess power contour plots are electronically scanned 
and digitized to yield data points of Mach number (M), 
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altitude (h), and excess power (P s ). The excess power 
data is then converted to an equivalent lift and drag 
coefficient form using the following expressions, 


Cd = 


2(W/S) 8T 0 Pg_ 
p (M a)2 W - Ma J 


(33) 


with £(.) representing a single spline basis function and 
n c and n m are the number of spline nodes or "knots” in 
Cl and Mach number, respectively. The individual 
spline functions, with k knots located over the interval 
[CTj, 02, Ok], are defined as in Reference [12], 


_ 2n(W/S) 
L p(Ma) 2 


(34) 


where a is the speed of sound, p is the atmospheric 
density and W/S is the aircraft’s wing loading. The 
load factor is obtained from the following expression, 


5iOO 


0 for oi<x<Oi_ 3 ; 5<i^k+2 
cpi(T|i- 3 ) for Oj- 3 <x<Oj_ 2 ; 4<i<k+2 
< <P2( T li-2) for Oi-2^x<Oi-i; 3<i<k+l 
tp2d-T|i-i) for Oi-i<x<Oj; 2<i<k 
< Pl( 1 ” T li) for oj<x<Oj+ 1 ; l<i<k-l 
^ 0 for Oi+i<x<Ok; l<i<k-2 


(40) 


n = 1 + (j) 2 <0 2 (35) 

where go is the aircraft's turn rate. When go is zero, the 
aircraft is in straight and level flight and the load factor 
n is equal to unity. When co is not zero, the aircraft is 
turning and the load factor is greater than unity. The 
turning flight information will help to populate the 
Mach number, lift and drag coefficient data set, 
particularly at the higher values of lift coefficient. 

The parameter identification scheme is formulated 
assuming N sample points of Mach number, lift and 
drag coefficient are obtained from (33)-(35). The drag 
coefficient is then modeled by the following function, 

CD = Cd.o + KC L 2 + f(C L ,M) (36) 

The drag polar parameters Cd,o and K are identified by 
first assuming that f(CL,M) = 0. The normal equation 
(26) becomes, 


”C D (1)" 


1 Cl 2 (1) 

C D (2) 

_ 

1 Cl 2 (2) 

-Cd(N)_ 


.1 C L 2 (N)_ 


with obvious definitions for y, X, and p. The 
parameters Cd,o and K are identified using the standard 
least squares solution (28) because conditioning is 
generally not a problem when identifying the drag polar. 

Once Cd,o and K have been identified, the 
nonlinear error function f(CL,M) is identified using the 
equation, 

CD - C D ,o - KC L 2 = f(C L ,M) (38) 

In other words, a second identification step is used to 
identify f(CL,M) only. 

The error function f(CL,M) is currently represented 
in terms of a weighted sum of cubic spline basis 
functions, 

n c+2 nm+2 

f(C L ,M)= X I bij5i(C L )5j(M) (39) 
i=l j=l 


with, 

9101) = °-25ri 3 

9201) = 1 - 0.75(1+r|)(l-r|) 2 

rii = (x - Gi)/(Gi+l -Oj) (41) 

The parameters which are identified from 
performance data are the spline coefficients bjj in (39). 
The number of spline function coefficients depends 
upon the number of spline knots used. From (39), one 
can see that there will be (n c +2)x(n m +2) spline 
function coefficients. 

It should be clear that the spline function 
representation allows f(CL,M) to take on many forms. 
Its purpose is to model any differences between a simple 
drag polar and the drag coefficient function needed to 
match the performance of the actual threat. In addition, 
the flexibility offered by the spline function 
representation allows for corrections to be made which 
stem from the perhaps overly simple thrust model 
described previously. 

There are basically two design choices that must be 
made prior to identifying the spline function 
coefficients. First, the spline knot locations in Cl and 
Mach number must be selected. The spline knots 
generally should be chosen wherever the drag function 
undergoes significant variations. For example, it is 
often helpful to specify several tightly spaced knots 
near Mach = 1 in order to correctly model drag rise. 

The singular value threshold should be chosen as 
small as possible to yield good model fidelity. 
However, a threshold set too small will result in a drag 
coefficient function which is unrealistically complex 
due to ill-conditioning. Figure 1 shows a set of 
example identified drag functions wherein the singular 
value threshold has been varied. Note that much of the 
function detail is lost when the singular value threshold 
is chosen as a large value. When the singular value 
threshold is very large, the total drag function will only 
contain the simple drag polar (i.e. f(CL,M) s 0). As 
the singular value threshold is reduced, more for the true 
features of the drag function become evident. However, 
when the threshold is set too low, numerical ill- 
conditioning causes the function to attempt to 
approximate characteristics that are not well represented 
in the data. Note that the maximum values of the last 
drag function in Figure 1 (threshold = 0.0001) have 
been clipped for plotting, but the function is clearly 
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excessively complicated as a result of numerical ill- 
conditioning. 



threshold = 5.0 




threshold = 0.0001 

Figure 1 Singular Value Threshold Comparison 
Aircraft ’A' Threat Model Example 

Threat models for two modern fighter aircraft have 
been developed using the new modeling concepts. The 
first example is a typical U.S. fighter. With the 
exception of the drag and lift function parameters, 
values for each coefficient listed in Table 1 were 
selected for Aircraft A from Jane's and the appendices of 
the military flying qualities standard. When using the 
military flying qualities standard, Aircraft A was 
considered to be Level I, Class IV (highly 
maneuverable) and in a Category A flight condition 
(air-to-air combat). 


Figures 2 and 3 respectively depict the level flight 
and turning flight excess power contours for Aircraft A. 
The stars in these figures are the excess power points 
representing the actual aircraft. These 155 data points 
are used to identify the aircraft drag coefficient function 
and were obtained by digitizing the actual performance 
curves of the threat aircraft. 



Mach 

Figure 2 Aircraft A Level Flight Excess Power 



Figure 3 Aircraft A Turning Flight Excess Power 

The solid lines in Figures 2 and 3 are the excess 
power contours which are predicted from the new threat 
model. Figure 2 reveals that the threat model level 
flight performance closely matches the actual aircraft. 
Figure 3 shows that the threat model matches the 
turning performance of actual aircraft very well in the 
subsonic region, but the match is not as good in the 
supersonic region. Part of the matching problem is due 
to the fact that only 4 (out of 155) data points lie in 
the high Mach number and low turn rate region 

Figure 4 illustrates the identified drag coefficient 
function obtained for Aircraft A. The spline knot 
locations for Aircraft A were chosen as: [0.2 0.8 0.9 1.0 
1.2 1.6] for Mach number and [0.0 0.2 0.8 1.4 2.0 3.0] 
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for lift coefficient. The singular value threshold was 
chosen as 0.05. With 6 knots in Mach number and 6 
knots in lift coefficient, there are 64 parameters needed 
to model the cubic spline error function depicted in 
Figure 4. As a result, 84 total parameters are being used 
to model Aircraft A. 



Figure 4 Aircraft A Drag Coefficient Function 

As an additional validation of Aircraft A, the 
response of the threat model was compared to a very 
high fidelity simulation of the actual aircraft. Seven 
different maneuvers were performed at four flight 
conditions throughout the flight envelope of the aircraft. 
The maneuvers included level accelerations and 
decelerations, bank-to-bank rolls, longitudinal doublets, 
and wind-up turns. For these preliminary tests, both the 
threat model and the high fidelity simulation were 
flown using open-loop "batch" maneuvering commands 
formulated from ramp and step functions. More 
extensive closed-loop maneuvering tests are planned. 

Figure 5 shows a sample comparison of the open- 
loop tests. The time responses shown in Figure 5 stem 
from a 10,000 ft altitude level acceleration starting at 
Mach = 0.4 and ending Mach = 0.7. These responses 
demonstrate that the threat model behaves in much the 
same manner as the actual aircraft (represented by the 
high fidelity simulation) when flying through several 
different excess power levels. 
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Figure 5 Aircraft A Level Acceleration Time Response 
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Aircraft 'B' Threat Model Example 

A second modern fighter aircraft threat model has 
been developed to further exercise the new modeling 
concepts. In contrast to Aircraft 'A', no manufacturer's 
data or higher fidelity simulation model is available for 
the foreign-built Aircraft 'B'. Therefore, Aircraft 'B' 
represents a more typical application of the threat 
modeling methods wherein very little quantitative data 
is available other than some performance estimates. 

Figure 6 illustrates the identified drag coefficient 
function obtained for Aircraft B. A total of 94 data 
points were used to identify the aircraft drag coefficient 
function. The spline knot locations for Aircraft B were 
chosen as: [0.2 0.4 0.9 1.0 2.1 1.1] for Mach number 
and [0.0 0.2 0.4 0.5 0.8 1.1] for lift coefficient. The 
singular value threshold was chosen as 0.1. With 6 
knots in Mach number and 6 knots in lift coefficient, 
there are 64 parameters needed to model the cubic spline 
function depicted in Figure 6. Aircraft B, like Aircraft 
A, therefore requires 84 modeling parameters. 



Figure 6 Aircraft B Drag Coefficient Function 


the detail in the high Mach number range is missing 
from the existing model (Figure 8) as compared to the 
new model (solid line in Figure 7). Therefore, the new 
model contains significant ’evel flight performance 
fidelity improvements at high Mach numbers. 



Figure 7 Aircraft B Level Flight Excess Power 



Figure 7 depicts the level flight excess power 
contours estimated for Aircraft B and the new threat 
model developed from these estimates. The stars in 
Figure 7 are the excess power points representing the 
actual aircraft while the solid lines are the excess power 
contours predicted from the new Aircraft B threat model. 
After completing the identification process, the results 
shown in Figure 7 reveal that the new threat model of 
Aircraft B closely matches the level flight performance 
of the actual aircraft threat. 

The process of developing the new threat model is 
fairly simple and has resulted in a level of performance 
fidelity ordinarily not possible using more traditional 
methods. In addition to evaluating the overall fidelity 
of the new model, a comparison can be made with an 
existing threat model of Aircraft B. The level flight 
excess power contours of the existing model are shown 
in Figure 8 and represent the limited threat model 
fidelity typically found in use today. Note that much of 


Figure 8 Previous Aircraft B Model Excess Power 

However, the success of the outcome is very 
dependent on the number of modeling parameters used 
and the location of the drag function spline knots. For 
example, 67 data points were selected for matching the 
level flight excess power contours. By comparison, 
only 27 data points of the aircraft's turn performance 
curves were used for matching. Figure 9 shows that the 
resulting drag coefficient function leads to a relatively 
poor match between the model and the actual aircraft 
maneuvering performance. Based on the results from 
both aircraft model examples, it is expected that an 
increase in turn performance data points would also lead 
to an improvement in turn performance fidelity. 
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Figure 9 Aircraft B Turning Flight Excess Power 
Conclusions 

The example results shown in this paper reveal that 
surprisingly detailed drag coefficient functions can be 
extracted directly from typical aircraft performance 
charts. This capability has been used to form a 
systematic procedure for aircraft threat modeling. The 
performance of the resulting threat model closely 
matches that of the actual threat aircraft. The parameter 
identification method used in the modeling procedure 
has only a limited number of design choices; therefore, 
the level of engineering expertise required and the time 
needed to develop new aircraft threat models should be 
significantly reduced. Finally, threat models created 
using the new model structure can be easily modified or 
upgraded whenever new performance estimates are 
obtained. 
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Abstract 

Development of software for dedicated display systems can 
be a laborious and time-consuming task. This makes it 
difficult to benefit from the enormous flexibility which is 
offered by programmable display systems. Various tools exist 
which aid the designer with the development of display 
formats. For high-fidelity simulation, powerful and hence 
expensive graphics workstations are required. At the Delft 
University of Technology, a display design system has been 
developed which can be used for high-fidelity simulation of 
displays at only a fraction of the cost of workstation based 
systems. 

The Delphins Display Design System (D 3 S) incorporates a 
new method for the design of aircraft instrumentation displays 
which allows the specification of display formats and their 
dynamic properties in a structured, easily understandable, 
unambiguous and hardware-independent way. From this 
specification, software for the dedicated display systems is 
automatically generated. D 3 S is currently being used at the 
Delft University of Technology and the National Aerospace 
Laboratory NLR. 


Introduction 

In the cockpit of today's modern commercial aircraft, 
electronic displays are more and more replacing the 
conventional mechanical instruments. Due to the enormous 
flexibility of the programmable display systems, there is a 
great potential for significant improvements in the information 
interchange between man and machine. 

In order to optimize the information transfer, display formats 
should present the required information so, that the effort 
required for the perception, interpretation and evaluation of 
the information is minimized. In other words, the display 
should be intuitively understandable. 

Because the development of such display often requires 
multiple evaluation and modification phases, the design and 
modification of the formats should not require a huge 
programming effort. Several tools exist which aid the designer 
with the development of display formats (O’Donnel 4 , 
Montoya 3 ). 

In June 1990, DELPHINS (DELft Program for Hybridized 
Instrumentation and Navigation Systems) was initiated at the 
Delft University of Technology. The main goal of this program 
is to develop suitable presentation methods for four¬ 
dimensional navigation and guidance information which can 
be used during the manual and the supervisory control task. 


To be able to carry out this research, a display design and 
evaluation system is needed. 

In general, the development of display formats is an iterative 
process which consists of the following four phases: 

1. idea 

2. specification 

3. implementation 

4. evaluation 

Most existing display development systems assist the 
designer during the specification of the concept by means of 
a CAD program. The implementation and evaluation of the 
display format can be performed at different levels. Beaden 1 
distinguishes between the following four: 

1. Static formats 

2. Animation 

3. High fidelity simulation 

4. Testing within the vehicle. 

This is an approach which is used in a number of existing 
display design systems. Static format development takes 
place on a graphics workstation, after which interactive 
animation is possible via some kind of command interpreter. 
High fidelity simulation takes place on a powerful graphics 
workstation which can generate the display formats at an 
update-rate of 20 to 30Hz. Testing the concept within the 
vehicle often requires rehosting of the display software to a 
different target system. Both Honeywell 10 and Sextant 
Avionique 2 have automated part of the rehosting process. 

A general problem with the rehosting of software is that this 
often requires lots of programming by hand. This is especially 
so if the output of the display design system to the code- 
generator does not contain a description of the dynamic 
properties of the display format. As a result, the part of the 
program which actually moves objects around on the screen 
is often still written by hand. Another problem with display 
software development is that sometimes modifications are 
made at the implementation level rather than at the 
specification level. Therefore one must make sure that in 
situations where it requires less effort to change the display 
software than to go back to the design system, the changes 
are still made through the design system. Otherwise, the 
specification does not correspond with the final display 
format. 

A solution to both problems is the introduction of a 
specification language which contains a description of the 
display format and its dynamic properties. This specification 
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must be generated by the design system, and functions as 
the input to the automatic code-generator. 

By enabling designers to edit the specification, the situation 
were changes are made at the implementation level can 
easily be avoided. During the development of the Delphins 
Display Design System D 3 S, special emphasis was placed on 
the use of such a specification method. 

The D 3 S display design and evaluation system has been 
developed at the faculty of Electrical Engineering and 
consists of special hardware and software which allow rapid 
generation of complex, high-quality display formats. The 
hardware which is necessary to achieve a realistic simulation 
of display formats is determined by the resolution and display 
update-rate criteria. To achieve a low price/performance ratio, 
a display system which is based on off-the-shelf PC hardware 
has been selected as the target system. 

Currently, the DELPHINS research environment consists of a 
number of display design and evaluation systems, and a 
moving-base flight-simulator with an electronic display 
mounted in front of the right seat for a realistic evaluation of 
the display formats. 


Selection of the display hardware 

Because of the rapid innovations in the field of computer 
graphics systems, the selection of the display hardware 
posed a difficult task, which took place in September 1990. 
The following criteria were used during the selection: 

1. The system should be capable of achieving a display 
update-rate of approximately 20Hz. 

2. The displays should be large enough to show rather 
complex pictures which are still readable, but on the 
other hand they should fit in the flight simulator. Hence 
the choice was limited to monitors from 12" to 16". 

3. Because displays in real aircraft use a hybrid 
raster/stroke-writing technique resulting in smooth 
straight lines, the system in the simulator should have a 
resolution high enough to reduce the staircasing effect to 
a level where it is hardly noticeable. 

4. The system should be able to display different colors at 
the same time. 

5. The system should be able to produce smoothly 
animated pictures. 

Criteria 1,2 and 3 are related to each other in the following 
way: When the size of a monitor increases, the resolution of 
the display should also increase in order to maintain the same 
pixel size, which is set by the spatial resolution of the eye and 
the viewing distance. Because of the increase in resolution, 
the performance must also increase to maintain the same 
update-rate. 

As the maximum number of colors is determined by the 
number of available bitplanes, system performance is also 
influenced by the number of colors. 

Criterium 5 requires the presence of at least two frame-buffers 
in order to use double-buffering. 


Two options were evaluated: PC-based graphics systems and 
workstation based graphics systems. It was apparent that a 
PC would be limited by its graphics architecture 
(CGA/EGA/VGA) both in speed and in resolution. Only a PC 
with a SVGA display would be able to generate pictures with 
a high-enough resolution. Due to the relatively slow update- 
rate of SVGA adapters, the SVGA display would only do for 
format design and animation. Hence when using a PC, some 
kind of additional graphics engine would be required for high- 
fidelity simulation. During the evaluation of workstation based 
graphics systems, it became apparent that powerful 
workstations were required in order to achieve a high-enough 
display update-rate. In contrast to this, current EFIS displays 
often do not contain more processing power than a 
conventional PC. It was decided to try to use a 386PC as a 
target system, with an additional graphics engine to unload 
the main processor for the drawing operations. A number of 
graphics engines for PC’s were evaluated, after which a board 
based on the TMS34020 from Texas Instruments was 
selected. The documentation and development tools which 
are available for TMS34020 based systems is tremendous, 
and standardisation is provided by the TIGA 0 (Texas 
Instruments Graphics Architecture) definition. Besides the two 
criteria mentioned previously, this system offers enormous 
flexibility by allowing the user to create his own graphics 
primitives and run them on the graphics engine. 

The complete display system consists of a 386/387 PC with a 
VGA monitor, and a TMS34020 Software Development Board 
with a hi-resolution monitor. 


Specification of the display formats 

An important aspect of display research is the ability to 
specify the display format in a structured, straightforward, 
easily understandable, unambiguous, and hardware 
independent way. This avoids possible confusion between 
persons who are involved in the display design and 
evaluation process, allows efficient generation and use of 
documentation, and provides the possibility of automatic 
software generation. 

To develop a specification method and a code-generator, a 
structured analysis of the final product (the display program) 
is necessary. From this analysis it is determined which 
elements of the display software must be specified. 

A display program produces a display format from a set of 
dynamically changing inputs and a set of fixed rules. A 
display program can be divided into a display format specific 
and a display format independent part. 

Figure 1 presents the general structure of a display program. 

In this figure, the input data is processed in a tree containing 
the display logic, clipped and scaled according to a set of 
rules and then fed to the transform algorithms. These 
algorithms modify the standard display (zero-input condition) 
according to a set of predefined rules. 

This data is used to build a display list, which contains the 
commands necessary to generate the desired format. The 
display list is processed by an algorithm which controls the 
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display hardware. 

Instead of input coming from the 'outside world', data can 
also come from virtual on-screen devices (e.g. buttons, 
sliders, knobs, potentiometers). Input than takes place by 
pointing at a certain location on the screen with a device that 
outputs x-y coordinates (e.g. a mouse, track-ball, light-pen, or 
touch-screen). These x-y coordinates are transformed into an 
output value of the virtual device which can be connected to 
an input of a virtual instrument. 

Because the limiting/scaling and transformation is performed 
according to a set of rules, these rules must be specified. 
Furthermore, the geometry and the properties of the display 
layout must be specified. 

A specification method, from now on referred to as DDF 5 
(Display Definition Format) has been developed with which it 
is possible to specify the information describing the static and 
dynamic behaviour of a display in a structured, hardware- 
independent. easily understandable and unambiguous way. 

In a DDF specification a display format is divided into a 
number of independent objects. Each object is subdivided 
into a number of base-objects. Base objects are the smallest 
building blocks, and have a number of attributes (color, style, 
priority, etc.). Each base-object can be translated, rotated and 
scaled independently of the other ones. If a transform must be 
applied to all base-objects, it can be performed on the object. 
Figure 2 shows the data flow between the geometry data area 
and the display list generation. 

The dynamic behaviour of the display is obtained by 
transforming the geometric data according to the specified 
set of rules, and the current outputs from the limit and scale 
section. 

As can be seen from Figure 2, transforms are first performed 
on the base-objects, and thereafter on the complete object. 
The base-object geometry data passes from the geometry 
data area to the base-object transform algorithms. After all 
base-objects have been transformed, the object is 
constructed, and stored in the object buffer. Next, the object 


transforms can be performed. The resulting object is passed 
to the display list generation section. Note that the base- 
objects can have different connections between the base- 
object transforms, but not between the object transforms. 
Because each inserted base-object can have a number of 
transforms attached to it, the specification of each inserted 
base-object must contain the information about the allowed 
transforms. Furthermore, the specification of each inserted 
base-object contains the name of the geometric description of 
the base-object. 


Generation of the specification 

A CAD program is used to design the base-objects and the 
objects. Because the output of the CAD program only 
contains a description of the static display format, a 
proprietary tool, from now on referred to as DXF2DDF is used 
to specify the dynamic properties. DXF2DDF generates the 
DDF specification, which is plain ASCII text, and easy to 
understand. The DDF structure reflects the structure and 
hierarchy of the specified object. Because a display format 
may contain more than one object, the names of the different 
objects are stored in the display object list. Figure 3 illustrates 
the specification process. 


From specification to display software 

The process of automatic software generation in D 3 S is based 
on combining a dedicated set of software modules for the 
display format independent part with automatically generated 
modules for the display format specific part (Theunissen 6 ). 

The sourcecode generator converts the hardware 
independent DDF specification into hardware dependent 
source code for a certain target system, e.g. the 486/TIGA 
system. Code generators have been developed which allow 
rapid rehosting of the display software to other target 
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systems. 

From the information contained in the DDF file, the 
sourcecode-generator creates the connections between the 
geometry data area, the base-object transform algorithms, 
and the object transform algorithms. (Figure 2). Furthermore, 
the sourcecode generator constructs the limiters and scalers 
and connects their inputs to the input data section and their 
outputs to the object and base-object transforms. In this way, 
the display dynamics can be controlled through the inputs. 
The resulting sourcecode does not contain the geometric 
description and the properties of the base-objects. These are 
loaded from the DDF file during the initialization of the display 
program. In this way, changes can be made to the geometry 
and the properties of the base-objects by editing the 
specification, without having to regenerate the display 
program. 

Some target systems contain special hardware to speed up 
the generation of a display format. To make optimal use of 
this hardware, the code-generator contains a rule-base which 
is used to optimize the software for a specific target system. 
The time required for the code-generator to produce source- 
code typically is less than five seconds. The process of 
generating an executable display program from the DDF 
specification consists of several steps and typically takes a 
few minutes. Figure 6 presents an overview of the different 
actions which must be performed. Sourcecode must be 
generated for all the objects in the display. A test program 
must be generated which allows the user to modify each of 
the specified inputs to the display. Next, all sourcecode must 
be compiled and linked with a number of libraries. 

To aid the designer, a shell has been built around the code¬ 
generator, the compiler and the linker, which allows the user 
to produce an executable display program from the 
specification files by typing a single command. 


To test the system, students from the faculty of Aerospace 
Engineering have used D 3 S to design instruments for their 
specific application. A number of typical aircraft instruments 
and control panels have been implemented, among which are 
a so-called Primary Flight Display (Figure 4) and an EFIS 
Control Panel (Figure 5). 



Figure 4 PFD generated with D 3 S 



Figure 5 EFISCP generated with D 3 S 


It has been demonstrated that the complete design of a 
typical aircraft instrument display from scratch to an animated 
version can be performed within a few hours. 

After the animation stage, high-fidelity simulation is performed 
on a TIGA PC which can be connected to the flight-simulation 
computer. On the TIGA display system typical aircraft displays 
(e.g. a Primary Flight Display) run at an update rate of 20 or 
30Hz. Update rates of 60Hz can be achieved for more simple 
display formats. 

For a realistic evaluation of the display formats, a 14" CRT has 
been installed in the right instrument panel of the moving- 
base flight simulator at the faculty of Aerospace Engineering 
of Delft University. A number of experiments have been 
conducted with this system. (Theunissen 7 , Verhoeven 9 . 
Visser 11 ). Furthermore, the system is used to develop the 
display software for the student display stations in the recently 
acquired Cessna Citation II aircraft. 
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Besides conventional aircraft instruments, new types have 
been developed with D 3 S. One example is a so-called 
'Tunnel-in-the-Sky' display 7 which is being used to provide 
the pilot with integrated four-dimensional guidance and 
navigation information. 

The fact that the specification is easy to understand and can 
be modified with a simple text editor has proven to be 
valuable. First of all, changes to the display can be performed 
within a few minutes, and because most of them do not even 
require regeneration of the source code, recompilation is not 
necessary. Experienced users often require only a few 
seconds before a modification is implemented. 


This significantly reduces the time which is required for the 
iterative evaluation/modification phase. Furthermore, the use 
of the specification allows easy exchange of specific display 
objects between different display formats. In this way, a library 
of display elements can be build. Finally, because all changes 
are made at the specification level and not at the 
implementation level, the specification always corresponds 
with the display format. By using code-generators there is no 
apparent difference whether software is generated for 
animated format evaluation, high-fidelity simulation, or in-flight 
testing. 
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Conclusi on 

With the Delphlns Display Design System, prototyping and 
animation of display formats can be performed efficiently on 
conventional PC's. The cost required for high-fidelity 
simulation have been drastically reduced by using PC 
hardware combined with an additional graphics engine. 

D 3 S allows designers with no knowledge about the specific 
graphics hardware to develop complex display formats such 
as a Primary Flight Display in a relatively short time. 

The introduction of a hardware independent description of the 
display format and its dynamic properties makes it possible to 
automatically generate software for an animated display on 
different target systems. 

The possibility to change the geometry of the base-objects 
without having to regenerate and recompile the source-code 
contributes significantly to the flexibility of the system, 
because minor changes to the display format can be 
performed within a few minutes. 

Total development time reduces seriously due to the more 
efficient modification/evaluation phase, and the easy progress 
from animated evaluation to in-flight testing. 
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Abstract 

The Flight Systems and Simulation Research 
Laboratory (Simlab) at the NASA Ames Research 
Center, utilizes an extensive network of video image 
generation, delivery, processing, and display systems 
coupled with a large amplitude Vertical Motion 
Simulator (VMS) to provide a high fidelity visual 
environment for flight simulation research 

This paper will explore the capabilities of 
the current Simlab video distribution system 
architecture with a view toward technical solutions 
implemented to resolve a variety of video interface, 
switching, and distribution issues common to many 
simulation facilities. Technical discussions include a 
modular approach to a video switching and 
distribution system capable of supporting both coax 
and fiber optic video signal transmission, video scan 
conversion and processing techniques for lab 
observation and recording, adaptation of image 
generation and display system video interfaces to 
industry standards, an all raster solution for “glass 
cockpit” configurations encompassing Head-up, 
Head-down, and Out-the-Window display systems. 

Introduction 

The Simlab complex currently supports 
three research facilities. The Interchangeable Cab, 
Advanced Cab, and the Vertical Motion Simulator 
laboratories. The Interchangeable Cab laboratory is 
utilized as a staging area for interchangeable cab 
buildup, test, and integration before transition to the 
Vertical Motion Simulator. The Interchangeable Cab 
laboratory also serves as a full-up, fixed base 
simulation facility with dual cockpit capability. The 
Advanced Cab laboratory supports dual cockpit bays 
in a similar capacity as the Interchangeable Cab 
laboratory including a 20 foot dome simulation 
cockpit. The Vertical Motion Simulator laboratory 
operates an interchangeable cockpit on a large 
amplitude, six degree-of-freedom, motion system. 
Due to the flexible architecture of Simlab flight 
simulation resources all three lab facilities can, and 
often do, operate simultaneously. (Figure 1) 


Simlab utilizes a complement of four 
interchangeable cabs (ICABs) for flight simulation 
research cockpits. Each ICAB is designed around a 
typical class of aircraft. For example, R-CAB and 
N-CAB cockpits provide a four window wide field- 
of-view configuration of three forward and one chin 
window for helicopter and vertical short take-off and 
landing (V/STOL) simulation research. F-CAB 
features three contiguous windows characteristic of a 
fighter configuration and S-CAB provides a three 
window configuration for side-by-side transport 
aircraft such as the Space Shuttle. Each ICAB 
supports a variety of instrument and controls systems 
to provide maximum flexibility of cockpit 
configuration. ICAB windows use a wide-angle- 
collimating (WAC) mirror/beamsplitter optical 
system coupled with a 25 inch (diagonal) high 
resolution color display monitor to provide out-the 
window (OTW) visual flight cues. ICABs also 
support several Head-up display (HUD) cockpit 
graphics systems including a 25° x 30° Flight 
Dynamics Inc. holographic HUD, a 16° x 20° FOV 
dual combiner Kaiser HUD, and a Honeywell 30° x 
40° Integrated Helmet Display Sighting System 
(IHADSS). Head-down display (HDD) systems 
include three 8" and three 14" full color, high 
resolution CRT based display systems. 

Real-time, out-the-window, visual flight 
scenarios are provided by a 4 channel vertical raster 
format Singer-Link DIG1, a 3 channel programmable 
raster format Evans & Sutherland CT5A, or a 6 
channel programmable format Evans & Sutherland 
ESIG 3000 1 computer image generation system. 
Head-Up/Down cockpit graphics are provided by a 
cluster of eight Silicon Graphics Inc. (SGI) 4D series 
workstations. 

The image generation systems at Simlab are 
shared resources. Video output from any IG can be 
made available to any one or all of the research 
laboratory/cab facilities on demand. For example, a 
simulation can be started at a fixed base location then 
relocated to the VMS for motion based operation. 
Consequently, scene fidelity and visual cue 
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Figure 1. Simlab Video Delivery System Block Diagram 



repeatability are of utmost importance at all locations. 

Video Switching and Distribution 

The video switch matrix is the central 
collection and distribution point for all video 
resources at Simlab. The primary purpose of the 
switch matrix is to provide seamless routing of video 
resources to multiple research laboratories and flight 
simulation cockpit display systems. This is 
accomplished using a modular architecture of N x M 
crosspoint video switch matrices where N is the 
number of inputs and M is the number of outputs. 
Matrices are grouped physically and functionally to 
provide the desired source/destination interface 
(Figure 2). 

Currently, Simlabs video routing switcher 
supports three basic configurations: a 30 input by 60 
output, 35 MHz, RGB matrix to support out-the- 
window visuals, a 30 input by 40 output, 35 MHz, 
single line matrix to support lab observation and 
recording, and a 16 input by 30 output, 100 MHz, 
RGB matrix to support HUD and HDD requirements. 
In addition, the 16 x 30 matrix is capable of 
supporting both fiber optic and coax transmission 


cable interfaces. 

Each switch matrix is monitored and 
controlled from a central PC based system controller. 
The switch controller provides single or batch mode 
video switch routing, status information. RS232 
interface for local or remote access, and software 
control of matrix configuration. The video switching 
system also houses video processing equipment 
required to provide NTSC video data for lab 
observation and recording of simulation flight 
scenarios 

At Simlab, each of the research lab/cab 
facilities is located more than 500 feet from the image 
generation systems. In addition, there is a 200 foot 
flexible cable catenary between the VMS ICAB 
motion platform and the VMS laboratory. Typically. 
IG video output drivers are designed to transmit 
video signals approximately 150 feet at best. Even at 
these relatively short distances video signal integrity 
can be compromised. 

To compensate for longer distances Simlab 
employs a system of video distribution amplifiers 
(VDAs) to maintain video signal integrity between 
each source and destination. VDAs can be used as 
buffer/receivers or as long line drivers. 
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Figure 2: N x M Video Routing Switch Matrix and Distribution System Block Diagram 



Buffer/receiver VDAs are configured for AC 
coupled differential operation. AC coupling is used 
throughout the distribution system to eliminate the 
need to maintain a DC reference over long 
transmission distances and through multiple levels of 
switching. Differential input amplifiers provide 
common mode rejection to minimize cyclical 
interference such as 60 and 400 Hz typically found in 
the simulation environment. VDAs are also used to 
buffer and distribute inputs to the video routing 
switch matrices. 

When used as long line drivers, VDAs are 
capable of driving up to 500 feet of 750 video coax 
cable. VDA drivers provide equalization and phase 
compensation to minimize frequency loss and phase 
variation characteristic of long line coax transmission 
media. VDA output drivers can be configured for 
AC or DC coupling. AC coupling is also used for 
driver configuration to minimize potential 
interference coupling onto the video signal. DC 
restoration of the video signal is accomplished within 
the display system thus minimizing loss of the DC 
characteristics of the video information during 
transmission. 

Recently, Simlab has integrated a 
routing/distribution system upgrade which utilizes a 
modular architecture of distribution amplifiers as 
inputs or outputs to the routing switch matrix. 


Distribution amplifier modules can be either coax or 
fiber optic allowing mix and match transmission of 
video data via fiber optic or coax cable systems. 
Fiber optic distribution amplifier modules utilize 
850nm infra-red transmitter/receivers to provide up to 
100 MHz video transmission bandwidth for up to 
0.5km of 50/125 micron fiber optic cable. 

Signal bandwidth and transmission distance 
define the cable type required to interface video 
resources. At Simlab, 750 video coax (RG 59/U or 
equivalent) is used for distances <100 feet and signal 
bandwidth < 20MHz, 750 video coax (Belden 8281 
or equivalent) is used for distances up to 500 feet and 
signal bandwidth up to 35MHz, and 50/125 micron 
mulitmode fiber optic cable is used for distances up 
to 0.5km and signal bandwidth over 35MHz. Fiber 
optic cable is also used in applications where the 
transmission medium is subject to significant ground 
potential differences, EMI, or RFI signal interference. 

Observation and Recording 

The ability to monitor and record visual 
flight cues and pilot response is a basic requirement 
of flight simulation research. At Simlab, video 
observation and recording requirements vary with 
each simulation project. Video monitoring 
requirements can be as simple as reproducing a single 
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out-the-window view or as complex as duplicating 
the full compliment of cockpit visual cues including 
HUD symbology overlaid onto the background scene 
and multiple HDD displays. 

A centralized network of video processing 
equipment was developed to provide a flexible 
architecture of video resources capable of supporting 
multiple research laboratories under a wide variety of 
observation and recording situations. The system is 
comprised of video scan converters, mixers, digital 
effects generators, a quad splitter, master sync 
generator, and a variety of test equipment. (Figure 3) 

Incorporating the video processing system 
into the video routing switch has several advantages. 
For example, genlock synchronization of video 
effects processing equipment is simplified, timing 
delays due to cable length variations are minimized, 
and local switch routing of video resources provide 
optimum configurability of processing resources. A 
master sync generator is used to provide genlock 
synchronization of all video processing systems in 
order to maintain image stability and color integrity 
throughout the entire video processing system. 

Scan conversion is used to translate the high 
resolution video output of an image generation 
system to NTSC format for video processing, lab 
observation, and video tape recording. Currently, 
Simlab employs three video scan conversion systems. 
These include a camera/monitor system, platform 
specific circuit boards, and programmable digital 
scan converters. 

Camera/monitor scan converters are used to 
translate the vertical scan video format of the DIG1 
IG to standard NTSC video. A high resolution, studio 
quality camera is focused onto the face of a high 
resolution display monitor driven by the DIG1 IG. 
The camera output signal (which is in NTSC video 
format) is genlocked (synchronized to a master sync 
source) to provide timing compatibility with video 
processing systems. This method is only used for the 
DIG1 due to it’s unique vertical scan raster format. 
There are minor anomalies associated with this 
technique. There are two diagonal beat lines that 
scroll through the picture due to the timing difference 
between the camera and IG vertical sync rates. In 
addition, some of the picture is lost due to aspect ratio 
cropping caused by positioning the camera 90 
degrees off axis from the display field-of-view. This 
technique is also used when the CT5A is operated in 
the DIG1 emulation mode. 

Digital scan conversion is another method 
used to convert high resolution IG video outputs to 
NTSC format. There are two types of digital 
conversion units currently in use at Simlab. The first 


is a stand alone system that provides programmable 
video format conversion over a wide range of scan 
rates. Programmable digital scan converters are 
capable of adapting to a variety of video input 
formats. These units also provide programmability of 
the scan converted video output format and storage of 
pre-programmed input/output parameters. 
Programmable scan conversion systems are primarily 
used to generate conformal IG/HUD video mix. 

The second type of digital scan converter is 
a platform specific internal circuit card that performs 
the video scan rate conversion within the IG. This 
type of scan converter is typically incorporated in the 
SGI graphic workstations used to generate HUD and 
HDD images. It is important to note that the internal 
scan conversion circuit boards do not provide 
programmability of the horizontal and vertical signal 
characteristics of the scan converted video output. 
Consequently, they cannot be used for conformal 
IG/HUD video mixing. In addition, the on-board 
scan converter option does not support interlaced 
display mode operation of the SGI graphics 
workstation. Each high resolution image generation 
system video output is scan converted to NTSC video 
format for processing, observation, and recording. 

Video mixers combine the outputs of two 
scan converters into a single image with one scan 
converted image serving as the background and the 
other as an overlay onto the background. This 
configuration is used to generate the IG/HUD mix 
video effect with the scan converted IG image as the 
background and the scan converted HUD symbology 
as the overlay. It is essential that the scan converted 
images are genlocked to a master sync source in order 
to maintain stability of the image mix. In most cases 
conformal tracking of the HUD symbology onto the 
background scene is required. 

At Simlab, the OTW IG systems provide a 
4:3 image aspect ratio and the HUD IG systems 
generate a 4:5 image aspect ratio. In addition, HUD 
symbology normally covers only a small portion of 
the OTW field of view. Programmable digital scan 
converters provide image scaling and position control 
required to produce a conformal IG/HUD image mix. 
Conformal IG/HUD image mix is a standard feature 
for lab observation and recording at Simlab. 

Digital video effects generators combine the 
outputs of two scan converters into a single image. 
One scan converted image serves as the background 
and the other is a reduced full scale image inset onto 
the background display. This process is used to 
provide a bird’s-eye-view or a HDD image inset onto 
the out-the-window IG/HUD mix image. A quad- 
splitter provides the capability to display up to 4 
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Figure 3: Typical Video Processing Configuration for Lab Observation and Recording 



separate scan converted images on a single display. 
Again it is important to note that genlock 
synchronization of all video processing systems is 
required for stable image position and color lock. 

Each laboratory has a minimum of two 
overhead observation monitors and two recording 
suites. A recording suite consists of a 19" color 
monitor, a 3/4" Umatic or a 1/2" VHS video tape 
recorder, and a time/date generator as required. One 
recording suite is fixed and the other is portable. 
NTSC formatted video information is provided to the 
overhead monitors and recording suites via the switch 
routing matrix and distribution system. 

Video processing, lab observation, and 
recording systems are based on the NTSC video 
standard to take advantage of the plethora of 
equipment available to the broadcast industry. The 
NTSC video standard is an internationally accepted 
format which provides the research community with a 
highly portable video record of their work. 


IG and Display System Interface 

One of the more challenging aspects of 
integrating multiple IG and display resources via a 
centralized routing switcher is adapting customized 
simulation IG and display interfaces to video industry 
standards. Over the past few years there has been 
concerted effort to develop common "standardized 
video interface formats for shared video resources at 
Simlab. The philosophy behind this effort is to 
provide the highest possible image quality and still 
maintain maximum flexibility of the video delivery 
systems. 

One of the most notable changes in the 
Simlab video delivery system has been conversion of 
HUD/HDD IG and display formats from calligraphic 
(stroke) to high resolution raster based systems. 

^ Current trends toward multimedia video application of 
computer graphics systems is forcing a closer relationship 
between video industry standards and computer image 
generation video formats. 
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Calligraphic HUD/HDD IG interface 
consisted of a DC coupled, bipolar (± 5 VDC), video 
format coupled with specialized calligraphic display 
systems using a custom designed, DC coupled, point- 
to-point distribution system. Routing IG output 
signals to the remote display systems was 
accomplished using a manual patch bay. Scan 
conversion required the use of a camera/monitor scan 
converter system which made conformal IG/HUD 
video mixing difficult and inconsistent. 

State-of-the-art anti-aliasing techniques and 
high resolution raster technologies made it possible to 
replace the calligraphic IGs with high performance 
graphics workstations and still maintain image 
quality required for HUD symbology. Although the 
transition from calligraphic to raster based 
HUD/HDD format required replacement of the IG 
systems, calligraphic display technology lent itself to 
direct conversion from stroke to raster. This process 
entails modification of the deflection system to 
provide a constant raster sweep at multiple line rates 
and incorporation of an RGB video interface to 
modulate beam intensity for pixel emulation. This 
process can be applied to both monochrome and color 
CRT based calligraphic display systems. 
Monochrome calligraphic CRTs do not require a 
shadow mask. Consequently, the line and point 
quality of the image is only limited by the pixel 
density and anti-aliasing capability of the IG. 

Conversion of HUD/HDD image generation 
and display systems from calligraphic to raster based 
video format resulted is several significant 
enhancements to the Simlab video network. 
HUD/HDD graphics can be provided in full color 
RGB as well as standard monochrome format. Raster 
based HUD/HDD IG video interface formats can be 
readily adapted to common video standards 
simplifying video routing, processing, and 
distribution. The quality and consistency of HUD/IG 
video mix has improved due to the use of 
programmable video scan conversion. HUD/HDD 
display systems now support multiple line rates and 
image linearity has improved dramatically. 

Another significant improvement to the 
Simlab video delivery system has been the gradual 
transition from an IG driven, vertical scan, OTW 
video format toward video industry standard 
horizontal raster interface formats. When the video 
switch router and distribution system was initially 
installed at Simlab, the only OTW IG system being 
supported was the Singer-Link DIG1. The DIG1 was 
designed with a vertical scan raster format to 
maximize image content in the vertical display axis 
for the purpose of vertical lift aircraft flight 


simulation research. By default, the vertical scan 
format became the defacto video interface standard at 
Simlab. Only recently has Simlab been able to take 
advantage of programmable IG output and multiple 
line rate display technologies to escape the 
restrictions of this non-standard OTW video 
interface. 

The transition from vertical to horizontal 
scan format began with the acquisition and 
integration of an Evans and Sutherland CT5A image 
generation system. The display processor subsection 
of the CT5A was modified to support programmable 
raster scan video output formats. The CT5A was 
then programmed to emulate the vertical raster format 
of the DIG1 and to provide an 875 line standard 
horizontal raster format. Multiple line rate, 
horizontal raster format, OTW display systems were 
specified and purchased to support both the CT5A 
and SGI image generation systems. Simlab is 
currently in the process of replacing the DIG1 with an 
Evans and Sutherland ESIG 3000. The ESIG 3000 
design incorporates a microcode programmable video 
format generator capable of adapting the ESIG video 
output to match both the CT5A and SGI video 
interface characteristics. 

Other video interface adaptation techniques 
employed at Simlab include the use of high 
bandwidth passive attenuators to translate IG video 
and sync output levels to conform with video industry 
standards and external sync adders to convert 
separate RGBH&V video display interface format to 
RGB with sync-on-green video. This minimizes 
potential video/sync delay induced, visual anomalies 
and the number of video transmission paths required 
to support each display system. 

Conclusion 

The combined capabilities of programmable 
format image generation systems, multiple line rate 
displays, and a common interface to a centralized 
routing switcher provide a high fidelity visual 
environment capable of supporting multi-display 
"glass cockpit" visual flight simulation research at the 
NASA/AMES Flight Systems and Simulation 
Research Laboratories. 
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Abstract 


In the paper a the problem of aircraft 
intellectualized control systems simulation 
at initial development stage, l.e. under 
the research projecting, is discussed. The 
hybrid complex, of simulation including 
both a computer system and investigation 
facilities, in which the flight factors 
are reproduced and their influence to the 
system and a man is examined, is analysed. 
The main attention is given to the flight 
factors influence to pilots and operators. 
It is supposed, that the research 
projecting is being carried out in 
conditions of the cooperative dialogue of 
many specialists and the base that the 
vector of system efficiency indices is 
formed. 

Simultaneously with a mathematical 
simulation of flight vehicle functioning 
operation the participation of pilots in 
the control makes it possible to estimate 
the system efficiency, as well as the crew 
performance as a whole and its separate 
members. 

The tasks optimisation system of the 
"best" selection system is formulated 
taking into account the features of human 
participation. 

Serviceability of the method of 
simulation and system selection is 
illustrated on example of the comparison of 
spaceship landing system. 


Nomenclature 


(SI,...,Sn) 
(01,...,0m) 

(Al,...,Ar) 

Y ( • ) 

*k €E 
<5 € E 

»r(.) 

[C* , Cj ] 


n-systems, which need to 
simulate; 

m-pilots and test-subjects, 
performing the flight vehicle 
control; 

r-intellectualized algorithms, 
realized by the computer of 
flight vehicle; 
measurable functions and 
parameters during the 
simulation; 

underterminated K-th parame¬ 
ter of flight factors given 
by the set of its values E; 
random P-th parameter of the 
flight factors, given by the 
set of its values ; 
technical indices of efficie¬ 
ncy; 

allowances on values of 
efficiency indices and system 
quality, i=l,...,m; 
current time of system opera¬ 
tion; 
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P( • 

H h (. 

H0(- ) 
He (• ) 

V 

a, 


V>1 


probability; 

vector of biomedical indices 
of the operator performance; 
vector of ergonomic indices; 
vector of subjective indices; 
according coefficient upon 
the rate ; 

domain of rate acceptable 
values. 


The intellectualized control systems 
of flight vehicles 

The increase of control efficiency at 
the cost of realization of artificial 
intelligence methods is highly actual 
direction in the current development stage 
of the different flight vehicles: 
aircrafts, aerospace systems, orbiters. It 
was specifically result from the occurence 
of new technologies in the information 
processing, an enchancing man-computer 
interface under the decision of different 
convertional tasks, the development of 
adaptive and expert systems, opening the 
new capabilities of human operation in the 
extremal conditions. 

Let us consider the generalised 
intellectualized control system (Figure 1) . 



Intellectualized control system 


Fig.l. Generalized scheme of intellectua¬ 
lized control system of the flight vehicle. 


The primary elements of this system 
are: the pilot or a crew of flight vehicle, 
(under the control of spaceship movement it 
can be a shift change on duty in the 
Mission control centre); on-board ground 
computer complex, information sensors, 
actuator devices, flight vehicle and 
environment (flight factors). 

The pilot participation in the control 
makes the considering system of 
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intellectual!.zed one as the man creatively 
realizes the control functions, gives an 
estimation of concrete situation and only 
on the basis of these values puts into 
effect the control. The traditional control 
systems contain the relations between 
elements (shown a single line). At the same 
time in the advanced generation of computer 
systems the new relations (they are shown 
by double line) become available, which are 
produced as a result of the 
intellectualized computer operation: by way 
of formation on the pilot display of 
critical fashions of the control, required 
information on the indicators, as well an 
adaptive effect to the control elements and 
full-pressure suit depending on the flight 
conditions. By way of example of such a 
computer operation one can show the 
adaptive pressurisation system of flight 
full-pressure suit under an aircraft 
movement control during prolonged 
manoeuvring (Figure 2). 



Fig.2. Adaptive pressurisation system 
of flight. 

For formalization of the research 

designing of the flight vehicle (FV) we are 
accepting, that it is necessary to simulate 
the final set of systems 

(SI, S2 , . . . , Sn). (1) 

It is clear, that in the control the 
final quantity of pilots and test-subjects 
can be involved 

(01, 02,..., Om). (2) 

Let us suggest, that FV-computer can 

realiz r-intellectualized algorithms 

(Al, A2 , , Ar). (3) 

Then all measurable parameters, 

characterizing its quality and attainment 
of the operation aim, will be estimated by 
the function in the form 

V(t) =Y (t; Si; 0j ; Ay). (4) 

It is necessary to consider, that the 
function (4) depends on not only from the 
meanings (1) - (3) but also from random r 
and interminate flight factors, i.e. 
Y(t)=Y(t; Si; 0 j ; Ay;6;G). (5) 

For efficiency performance of the 
complex in interests of several specialists 
it is necessary to realize the cooperative 
dialogue. The different hybrid modelling 


complexes of intellectualized control 
systems simulation are suitable for 
obtaining of the function meanings. The^ 
simulation complex for the control system 
optimization can be seen in Fig.3. It 
allows to simulate the influences to system 
and an operator-test-subject. 



Fig.3. The hybrid simulation complex. 

As in the Earth conditions it is not 
always successful in forming the flight 
factors effects, to the system and man, 
then the hybrid complexes, which are 
located on the flight vehicle, have 
received the propagation. 

For more simple presentation we shall 
consider, that the errors of measurements 
of system parameters under the simulation 
include in the composition of random and 
indeterminated influences as the protective 
means against this type of influences the 
filtration methods are successfully used. 
Also we shall add to the external effects 
such important processes, as the change of 
performance and state of man as a result of 
the system elements influence. 

For an example the sensors, located 
directly on the body surface, cause the 
irritation of man under prolonged 
experiments. 

The quantity valuation and efficiency 
of the control systems are determined by 
the system of indices, which are used upon 
the simulation for evaluation of the 
system, human performance and mission 
efficiency, carried out a flight vehicle. 
Hence let us analyse in more detail the set 
of indices, used under modelling of the 
man-machine intellectualized control 
systems. 

The set o f indices for the man-machine 
system analysed 

The functioning of engineering and 
man-machine systems during the flight is a 
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process, in which an action of each system 
is specified of its goal and intention. In 
the theory of efficiency the purposeful 
operation of the system, in which there 
were determined the goals, influencing 
factors and the means of aim's ach¬ 
ievement,^ defined conceptually as the 
term operation. The use of the operaition 
concept and its models allows 
quantitatively to define the efficiency 
indices that characterize the degree and 
extent system achievement of useful 
effect,as well as the time expenditure and 
different reserves. Quantitative meanings 
of the efficiency indices are formed both 
indirectly through the alterated measured 
meanings under the modelling, and on the 
basis of mathematical relations 
utilization, in which the qualitative in¬ 
dices of system and its elements are the 
argument. The second approach under the 
man-machine system investigations 
essentially shortens the time of research 
designing. 

Upon the investigation of efficiency of 
the man-machine control systems and its 
quality the next indices have been obtained 
an extensive distribution: economies in 
labor and finances, a system application, a 
reduction of operating personnel, provision 
of comfort conditions for the human 
operation, simplification of methods, 
forms, techniques and means of the 
information reception, needed for system 
operation, release of an operating 
personnel from performance of routine 
operations, increasing of system operation 
efficiency in extreme conditions, provision 
of the personnal operational safety, 
decreasing of system negative influence to 
the ecological medium. 

Upon the investigation of efficiency of 
the man-machine control systems and its 
quality there are useful not only technical 
Hr , biomedical H M ergonomic H0 indices, 
but the users subjective values of system 
functional efficiency and the operators wo¬ 
rking comfort He. 

Depending on the system application the 
different indices are included into a vec¬ 
tor rate of the system efficiency and qua¬ 
lity in the form of separated components. 

The technical indices of the efficiency 
as a whole represent 

Hr = ( Hr* , Hr a ,..., Hr" ), (6) 

which for instance has the next elements: 
system operation H , the accuracy of 
received decisions Hr etc. 

Under the investigation of the control 
systems a wide recognition gained the 
system index P(.) - a probability if 
inoutput of system technical indices 
Hr, . . . ^r from the given allowance [C, , CJ... 
[£„, ], which is a function of more 
simple indices and its acceptable meanings 
in certain time moment t 


P( t; Si; 0j; Ak;8_;<5 ) = 

=P[c< Hr<c,... ,c<Hr<cj. (7) 

8«E"GeZ. 


For the quality valuation of human 
performance under the control analisis of 
convenience in human operation, provision 
of a comfort integration with computer 
there are used the biomedical indices of 
human status during the operation, which 
form a vector 


h m* <»„.»« 


( 8 ) 


where H M - average number of heart beats, 
H* - average number of breathings etc. 

M For reception of human biomedical 
indices the next electrophysiological 
indices are used: bioelectrical cortical 
activity, i.e encephalogram -¥ 4 (t) , 
bioelectrical muscular activity, i.e 
electromyogram -¥ a (t), galvanic skin 
reaction - ¥ 4 (t), electrical indices of 
human heart activity etc. 

The capability of an identification of 
the different operators states with help of 
the index (8) is confirmed by significant 
investigation experience of control 
operator performance. For example the 
recorded results of electrophysiological 
indices under modelling of the control 
systems of flight vehicles, are seen in 
Table 1. 


Table 1. 


Biomedical indices of operator performance | 

Indices 

Encephalogram 

Stick 

Push-button 


components and 

recording 

conditions 

control 

control 

Average indices 

Delta-one 



of bioelectrical 
cortical activity 

and theta rhythm 



integrated units 

1 - 8 Hz 

33,5 

34,3 

Average rate of 

before operation 

580 

560 

galvanic-skin 

during operation 

906 

730 

Tarhanov, me V 

after operation 

770 

380 

Average rate of 

before operation 

78 

78 

heart beats. 

during control 

89 

82 

b/min 

after operation 

80 

80 


The Table 1 shows, that the human 
discrete control formation with the help of 
push-button device against the making of 
the same operation with the help of the 
contact stick causes the stress to a lesser 
extent. 

The important indices of operator 
performance efficiency are ergonomic 
indices 

H0 = ( H0 4 , H cp , , H0* ) (9) 

may have the next elements: H0 

mathematical expectation of a pilot 
response lag under usage of control action, 
H0 - quantity of control movements etc. 
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The opportunity and appropriation of 
the ergonomic indices utilization are 
proved on an example of comparative 
valuation of operator working results with 
the pointer and digital indicators (Table 
2 ) . 


Table 2. 


Operators 

Ergonomic 

Pointer 

Digital 


indices 

indicator 

indicator 

1-st 

average rate of 
wrong readings 

15,9 

0,6 


X 




average time of 
readings under¬ 
standing, S 

7,1 

0,1 

2-nd 

average rate of 
wrong readings. 




% 

16,7 

0,7 


average time of 
readings under¬ 
standing, S 

5,9 

0,1 


The analysis of ergonomic indices, 
represented in Table 2, shows, that the 
operators are better working with the 
digital indicator, as they spend less time 
on the control action realization and make 
less the wrong readings. It will be noted, 
that the used in this case the ergonomic 
indices are informative for an operators 
comparison under their work with the used 
pointer and digital indicators. 

From represented instances of the 
analysis of pilot operating activity 
(Tables 1,2 ) it is necessary to use the 
instruments and its adequate patterns, with 
which the man had operated, but a data 
processing must make on the computer. It is 
that determines the need for production of 
the hibrid modelling complex. 

It is commonly used under the analysis 
of man-machine systems of flight vehicles 
the pilot subjective values, which form a 
vector of subjective indices 



one from its elements the well known Cooper 
scale may be. 

For a complete estimation of the system 
and the operator performance under 
modelling it is necessary to set up the 
integrated index, including as elements the 
indices Hr, Hh , H0, Hfi , i.e. 

H (•) = { H y (.) }, 

V= [ T, <p, M, C ] , 

P = [ 1/ • • • / n]. (11) 

The index (11) more completely 
describes the working efficiency of the 
man-machine systems in the operation. 
However the use of vector index (11) makes 
difficult an interpretation of received 
data and a comparison of different patterns 
of the system. 

That is why in the engineering practice 
the resultants of indices are useful. 


For instance the index is formed as 
linear sum of vector elements, i.e. 

»,-?svC ,12) 

where - agreeing coefficients. Another 
commonly used index is probability of 
inoutput of partial indices from the domain 
of admissible learnings (meanings)9 y in a 
certain time moment "t", i.e. 

PU) = P [H y (t)€ 9 y ], (13) 

The index (6)... (13) are a function 
from measured during the modelling and 
therefore for (11), as well as for others 
indices, it is true 

H[Y(t;S.,0 J ,A K ;6,GJ={H y (-)}. (14) 

The conceptual importance under the 
formation of indices has that fact, that an 
assembly of indices must be total and all 
specialists, participating in the research 
designing, should have the informative 
indices for a comparison of alternate 
system patterns. 

During the simulation process of 
complicated systems a contradiction occurs: 
the more completely the index describes the 
system features and its used efficiency the 
more difficult to get its quantitative 
expressions. The means overcoming this 
contradiction are the use of computer or 
computer networks with high computing 
capabilities. 

It will be noted, that selection of the 
system functioning efficiency index and its 
quality valuation is determined in many 
cases by subjective decisions of the 
investigators, as the formal methods, 
permitting on the basis of system 
investigation to determine the required 
range of local efficiency indices, are 
absent in the present time. It is 
especially hardly to solve the selection 
task of system efficiency index, requiring 
the consideration of plural nature of 
influencing factors uncertainties, realized 
strategies. 

On the basis of the simulation results 
and quality indices analysis of the 
intellectualized control systems at 
thefinal stage of the research designing 
the "best" system is selected from the set 
of alternative or siqnificantly less set of 
the effective system is created. Hence let 
us analyze system comparison criteria and 
formulate its possible decision tasks. 

The selection tasks of the "best" 
man-machine system 

The simulation of system S for the set 
of uncertain E and random , operators 0 and 
algorithms A in the case of use of the 
indices such us (13) allows to create 
matrix 
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[fJm.S)]- 


■p(t;S t .o, ,A„;«,S) 

.PCiVM'l' 


PC! 


In case, when the vector indices such 
as (14) are used, that after the simulation 
realization the assembly of matrices on 
particular indices become available. 



k-4 = i .rt; V = T,3,M,c. 

As a follows from (15) the selection 
task of the "best" system at the research 
designing stage becomes complicated by the 
lack of information about thetraining, 
state and capabilities of a pilot, which 
will realize the system control. At the 
same time from expression (19) follows, 
that under identification the "best" system 
all the same difficulties, which occurs 
under the decision of polycriterial tasks, 
also are run. 

The selection of the "best" 
intellectualized control system under the 
decision of monocriterial tasks on the 
index (13) on the basis of the matrix (15) 
may be formulated in one from next methods 
depending on the operators participation in 
the control. 


The task 1 


All matrix meanings (15) are thought to 
be known as a result of the simulation. The 
"best" operator, i.e. obtaining the most 
index meaning (13), will take part in the 
control. Then the "best" systems is 
interpreterted as the systems, which 
provide for holding of conditions 

(S*)€argf rruix max max (17) 

in case of* absence* of unique solution, and 

S* =arg max max max (18) 

under the unique solution of task, where Sj 
-the optimal system for task solution 1. 

If the flight vehicle control is 
realized by crew, when an its each member 
must guarantee the task decision, that 
system selection logically to make on the 
principle of a guarantee result. Then 
instead of the task 1 we have a next task. 

The task 2 


Under made assumptions about a crew 
members operation the "best" system is 
that, which provides for holding of 
condition 

(S*)eara max max min P(t;5..0. A„;6 G) 

4 S i A K ' > * (19) 

if the unique task solution is absent and 



if the unique task solution exists, where S* 
- the optimal system for the task Z solution. 

The optimal systems, obtained from 
terms (17) and (19) or (20), are extreme or 
limit, as they restrict the set of its 
variants. For instance by way of insertion 
of randomization the other systems may 
construct. In this case the insertion of 
random variable under the flight vehicle 
control by crew is a practicable way of 
randomization. Then the system selection 
task is formulated as follows. 

The task 3 


Under assumption that a single member 
of crew appointed randomly performs the 
flight vehicle control, that the "best" 
system is one, which provides for holding 
of condition. 



where -^realization frequency ratios of 
k-th algorithm and i-th intellectualized 
control system, fj - control frequency ratio 
of j-th crew member, (S*)- set of optimal 
systems S under the solution of task 3. It 
is clear, that when in a game the saddle 
points is presented that K 

max max min P.. = min rrtax max P.. 

S, A 0; ‘J Oj s t A„ M 

and then (S* ) £ (S 3 ), but if the saddle 

point is alone, that S*- = S*. 

In cases, when a crew training is done 
after the system selection, that it can 
increase the control efficiency, using the 
additional information about the system, if 
in the matrices (15) the saddle points are 
absent. As in this case it is true that the 

possibility to get again H become 

available, which will equal a next value in 
the case second task solution 

n 4 = min max max P* - max max min-ZZP^irV. f2 2) 
Oj Sj A K v J Sj a k Oj y * J-^ Z) 

It is clear, that a transfer from the 
second task to the first one under the 
system solution makes it possible to get a 
guarantee increment of the system 
efficiency increase equal 

3 K K K 

n =min max max P.. -max max mm2 2P..T. 

«; « s, a k 0j 

As it will be seen from formulated 
tasks, a selection of the "best" system 
depends on both the crew operation strategy 
and the randomization insertion crew flight 
vehicle informing. 

The formulated tasks 1...3 are 
generalized and in cases of vectoral 
indices of matrices (16). It may be 
realized, if we introduce the utilization 
principle of conseccetive criteria under a 
system selection. Such an approach to a 
problem naturally complicates the rule of 
systems comparison, as it demands the 
successive solution of tasks 1...3 on each 
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index. 

However, seeing that under considered 
approach to the simulation of 
intellectualized control systems the 
information on system quality indices and 
its used efficiency are obtained to the 
full in the course of single experiment,but 
the processing of received information is 
realized in the computer set with the use 
of cooperative dialogue, that the obstacles 
originating in this case, have rather a 
computering nature than a logical one, and 
hence they can be overcome due to 
utilization of the modern computers. 

The system selection tasks, considered 
above have been constructed in a proposal, 
that the decision on the selection of 
"best" system, its parameters and control 
algorithm is realized once at the research 
design stage. The use adaptive conception 
permits to form the criteria of systems 
comparison, changing in the course of 
system operation on the basis of operation 
information, received during the flight. 

Such the systems comparison criteria 
and the appropriate selection tasks only 
have initiated to be developed and the 
conduction a range of investigations is 
necessary for its discussion. 

The simulation example of spacecraft 
intellectualized control system 

Let us consider the landing control 
system of a spacecraft (Figure 4). 



Fig.4. The landing control system of 
a spacecraft. 

We shall model the system in which a 
pilot-cosmonaut realized the control on 
pitch channel on the basis of information, 
received from the information system 
(including visual aids). 

The one of seven crew members is 
assumed to participate in the control (01, 
02, ..., 07). Considering, that pilot 
control efficiency are characterized the 
control system characteristics - landing 
quality demands relation, that two control 
modifications for the comparison of two 
systems (SI, S2) are considered. The first 
modification of control assumes the 
availability of adaptive readjustment of 
the control parameters Ka for each 
crewmember, what complicates the system, as 


required a storage in the computer memory 
of necessary collection of parameters for 
each crew member (Ka,..., Ka ) and its 
input to the system for each operator, i.e. 
the first modification assumes the 
availability of intellectualized algorithms 
Al. 

The second modification is based on the 
rigid selection of equal parameters for all 
operators. 

The landing system simulation is 
realized at the hybrid complex (Figure 5). 


centrifuge cabin 



Fig.5 The scheme of the hybrid complex 
of spacecraft landing simulation. 

A presence of the centrifuge enables 
under simulation process to create the 
g-load influence to a man-operator during 
the different descent paths and landing 
control. For more adequate g-load influence 
to the man-operator the specifical 
procedures, reproducing the human state in 
weightlessness before the start of 
simulation. The preliminary training of 
operators before the simulation rises a 
human perception of situation and control 
process under the spacecraft landing. 

During the spacecraft landing the task 
of provision of high control accuracy and 
safety is developed before a cosmonaut. 

Hence the probability, that system 
errors, an average rate of heart beats, 
breathing rhythm and blood pressure of the 
pilot-cosmonaut are failed inside 
permissible meaning, takes as the 
efficiency index of landing operation. 

Two control systems (SI, S2) are 
simulated. The difference of systems 
consists in different methods of 
information presentation to the 
pilot-cosmonaut. In the first system SI the 
pilot realizes a control on the basis of 
information about spacecraft attitude and 
final result prognosis, but in the second 
system S2 the pilot obtains an information 
only on an attitude and speed 
characteristics of the spacecraft motion. 
Quantitative meanings of the probability P 
for seven operators, two systems under use 
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of the adaptation algorithm and its absense 
(parameters were defined in SI for 06, a in 
S2 for 04) are seen in Table 3. 


Table 3. 



The analysis of results shows, that if 
the first operator at the first system has 
realized the control, that the "best" 
control is provided and P(01, SI, Al)=0.82. 
However the guarantee meaning of the index 
for the first system is determined by the 
control by second and six operators and 
then P(02, SI , A1)=P(06, SI, Al)= =0.64 
i.e. in case of refusion of the "best" 
operator for the first system the 
efficiency decay consists 22%. For the 
second system the "best" control is 
realized by seventh operator and P(07, S2, 
Al)=0.79, but under control by any operator 
the quarantee meaning of index P(04, S2, 
Al)=0.43, i.e. the efficiency decay by 46%. 
Therefore the first system SI is more 
effective than the second S2. It gives more 
stable meaning of the control efficiency 
under an operation of any crew member. At 
the same time the simulation result is 
interested, that third operator 03 provides 
for the same control at different systems, 
but seventh operator 07 has realized more 
effectively the control at second system, 
as P(07, SI , Al)<P(07, S2, Al). 

The analizable results of simulation 
show, that an introduction of adaptation 
for seventh operator 07, when S2 should 
switch upon his operation, practically 
leads to a creation of new system S3, which 
dominated the systems SI and S2 on the 
accepted efficiency index. However the 
system S3 will have the same "best" and 
guarantee meaning of efficiency meaning P. 


It will be noted, that the performed 
simulation have confirmed quantitatively, 
that the use of adaptation algorithm, i.e. 
the realization of the most simple 
intellectualized control allows to rise the 
efficiency of control as the meanings of 
indices for first and second systems with 
algorithm of adaptation dominate over the 
meanings of this index for a case, when the 
adaptation algorithm is absent. At the same 
time for separator algorithms the 
introduction of intellectualization does 
not increase the efficiency of control, 
what is confirmed not only the performed 
simulation, but also the experience of 
development of different man-machine 
control systems. 

Coming to an end the discussion of 
investigation results performed it can be 
noted, that the proposed method of 
intellectualized control systems simulation 
opens the capabilities of detailed analysis 
of this system class and selection on the 
basis of comparison of the "best" system 
indices. The significant feature of 
proposed approach to system simulation and 
use of the sum total of indices consists in 
that, what the capability of parallel work 
with the modelling results in the dialogue 
regime of different specialists makes 
available for improvement of system 
quality, its used efficiency, as well as 
perfection of pilots training and learning. 
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Summary 

A piloted moving-base simulator study of the landing of a 
twin-engined executivejet airplane was conducted to find out 
if pilots also use an optical variable called the 
Time-To-Contact (TTC) or tau, to time their actions. By 
manipulating the approach-path angle and the visual speed 
of the visible runway outline, the influence of the perceived 
TTC on the initiation of the landing was assessed. Results 
suggest that pilots indeed use some kind of Tau-margin 
strategy, but rely on the judgement of absolute height as 
well. Further experiments are needed to rule out any 
influence of prior training on the timing of the flare. Recent 
work on timing and perception suggests that the amplitude or 
speed of control actions may be determined by a higher 
order variable, i.e. the perceived rate of change of the 
Time-To-Contact, called Tau-dot. Possible implications of this 
for furthther work are mentioned. 


Nomenclature 

C v instantaneous vertical speed 

f visual velocity amplification factor 

H, height of flare initiation 

H v visually-perceived height above surface 
h magnitude of image projected on retina 

x distance to aiming point 

V instantaneous speed 

V, sink rate at flare initiation 

V v visually-perceived sink rate 

6 e elevator deflection 

V vertical angle to the aiming point 

0 aircraft pitch attitude w.r.t. ground 

V optical angle of runway at focal point 

x time to contact 
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Introduction 

The landing flare is a time-constrained maneuver. On the 
approach to land, a pilot establishes a constant sink rate of 
typically 2.5 to 3.5 m/sec (between 500 to 700 feet per 
minute) for jet transports and, after lining up the aircraft with 
the runway at a typical wheel height of about 7 to 15 m (20 
to 50 ft), the landing flare is initiated by slowly pulling the 
control wheel backwards. Consequently, the phugoid motion 
of the aircraft is excited and the flare is essentially the first 
quarter part of the phugoid, in which height and flight speed 
are mutually exchanged. Hence, the sink rate is reduced and 
exchanged by a small decrease in flight speed. Since the 
phugoid period is typically about one half the flight speed 
(around 70 m/sec in the approach), and because it takes 
some time to bring the control wheel to the reamara 
deflection that is necessary at touchdown, the duration of the 
landing flare is in the order of 6 or 7 seconds. 

The values given above roughly represent those for a jet 
transport. Naturally, the actual conditions vary according to 
the aircraft type and configuration. 

Figure 1 shows some computer-generated time-histories of 
typical height and sink-rate in landing flares. The elevator 
deflection in this case is a ramp-type pull, which was found 
to be typical for landing maneuvers 1,2 . The maximum 
decrease in sink rate of course depends on the maximum 
elevator deflection, but the instant in time at which the 
desired sink-rate is acheived should ideally be just when the 
wheels touch the runway. 

It appears that pilots consider touchdown sink-rates of 
around .5 m/sec to be desirable. After the sink-rate has 
reached a minimum, see Fig. 1, it will start to increase again 
due to the periodic and weakly damped phugoid motion. 
Therefore, not only a flare initiated too late (too low), but also 
a flare that is started too early (too high) will result in a hard 
landing. If the flare maneuver has been overly strong (i.e. if 
the control wheel has been pulled too far backwards), the 
wheels may not touch the runway at all before the aircraft 
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starts to climb, meanwhile rapidly consuming available 
runway length. Finally, if a maveuver is initiated in time, but 
with insufficient control deflection, a hard landing will follow. 
The foregoing illustrates that a safe landing flare resulting in 
a firm but not too hard touch-down requires accurate timing 
and control by the pilot. 


Timing the action; 

How a pilot might ’see' the 
right time to Initiate the flare 

The optic flow during landing 3 is a key factor in establishing 
the initiation and magnitude of flare. The forward and slightly 
downward motion of an airplane approaching the runway 
prior to landing causes the visible flow field to expand 
globally, see Figure 2. The focus of expansion is where the 
momentary flight path vector intersects the runway. If the 
instantaneous distance to the runway along the flight path is 
x(t), and the instantaneous speed along the flight path is V(t) 
then, if the pilot would take no action, the aircraft would crash 
land after the time-interval: 

x(t)= x(t)/V(t) (1) 

The variable t is the instantaneous time to impact, or TTC, 
the "Time To Contact'. Since x is continuously decreasing 
with time, it is denoted as as function of time, x(t). If the 
angle W is, for instance, the optical angle specified by the 
runway width at the the focus of expansion (see Figure 3), 
then it is easily shown - by approximation for small values of 
St - that the following relation between the time-to-contact x 
and the angle W holds 3,4 : 

x(t) = - 'J’(t) / 'i'(t) (2) 

where 'i'(t) is the rate at which the optical anglechanges 
with time. Of course, the relation of Eqn. 1 holds for any 
angle 'P subtended by an environmental structure in the 
visible field. 

Many experiments have shown that tau information, as 
specified by Eqn. 2, is picked up or ’seen’ directly by humans 
(and animals) and is used to guide or control their motions in 
the visible environment 5,6,7,0 . 


Hypothesis; pilots rely on TTC 

It was hypothesised that, for visual landings, pilots use some 
kind of Tau-margin strategy to decide upon the initiation of 
the flare. In dynamic tasks such as the catching of falling 
balls, where the intantaneuously observed x does not specify 
the real time-to-contact (since falling balls accelerate), 
subjects gear their actions to the observed x and not to the 
real time until collision 0 . This could imply that even in the 
case where the motion of the aircraft at the start of the flare 


is non-stationary, pilots would also use tau information to 
gear their actions. The experiments described in this paper 
were designed to verify these notions which seem to be 
rather novel in the field of manned flight. 


Experimental Setup 
Simulation hardware 

The TTC hypothesis was investigated in a real-time moving- 
base simulator experiment by evaluating the control actions 
of subjects in responses to manipulations in the visual 
stimuli. The three degrees-of-freedom (pitch, roll and heave) 
flight simulator of the Delft University of Technology, shown 
in Figure 4, was used in these trials. Note that during the 
flare/touchdown maneuver, the pitch rotation and the vertical 
translation heave are especially necessary. This simulator 
incorporates a transport aircraft cockpit with generic 
instruments, as shown in Figure 5. 

Visual display system 

Visual cues were presented by a night-only visual display 
system. A dot-pixel image generator driving a monitor-based 
collimation system provides a realistic representation of an 
ILS runway and surrounding lights (see Figure 5). Note that 
no VASI symbology was used; the aircraft was situated on 
the glide slope before commencing each run. 

Flight Equations 

The aircraft simulated in this experiment represented a twin- 
engine business jet airplane, namely a Cessna Citation -1. 
This particular model was selected since all available pilots 
were familiar with the characteristics of this type, and 
because the model has been accurately tuned throughout the 
flight envelope using parameter identification techniques 9 . 
Table 1 shows the important geometric properties of this 
aircraft. Control forces, presented throught the hydraulic 
control loading system, were also identified for this type. 
Aerodynamic ground effect was omitted from this experiment 
to guarantee that the flare initiation was due to pilot input 
alone. This did not adversely affect the aircraft dynamics, and 
was not noticed by the pilots. 

Simulator timing 

The entire simulation ran at a thirty-Hertz update frequency. 
The visual display is based on analogue signal generation 
devices and hence introduces very little time delay in 
comparison with CGI techniques. Motion and control loading 
here are also analogue-controlled, thus having minimal time 
delays. 

Experimental validation of the 
time-to-contact theory during the 
flare maneuver 

Approach and landing simulation trials were conducted in 
various aircraft attitude and visual environment 
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configurations. The subjects were asked to recursively 
conduct an approach and landing using the Instrument 
Landing System: Glide slope and localizer information, 
coupled to the reference position of the outside image of the 
runway, was provided in the aircraft instrumentation. No flight 
director was used. 

Two primary types of landing approaches were conducted: 
The first involved variations in the approach angle 10 , while in 
the second experiment the visual velocity of the outside world 
image was amplified or attenuated when the airplane 
descended below 50 metres altitude 11 . Both of these served 
to determine the influence of the visual image flow field on 
the initiation of the flare maneuver. 

Simulator trials began five kilometers before the runway 
threshold. The airplane was trimmed in a normal landing 
configuration at 110 knots IAS on the glide slope: 40° flaps, 
gear down, and throttle set for constant forward velocity. 
Pilots were asked to maintain the initial trimmed attitude and 
remain on the localizer/glide slope until they decided that the 
flare initiation should commence. 

Recording of pilot control force inputs and aircraft variables 
as functions of time began one kilometer before the 
threshold, thus well before the flare. 

Data logging 

The measured data contained time histories of the variables 
x, h, vertical speed, x, V, y, 0, 6 e , and V v . The moment of 
flare was determined by analyzing the elevator deflection 
signal 6 e . 

A typical elevator control column deflection time history 
during flare is shown in Figure 6. All data was post- 
processed by Matlab programs. 

Manipulation of approach angle 

In the first experiment, the airplane was positioned on the 
approach path and configured in a trimmed condition, but 
placed initially at various heights. By following the glide slope 
indicator instrument and aiming for the normal touchdown 
point, the aircraft would fly on one of three approach angles: 
2.0°, 3.0°, or 4.5°. The glide slope was limited to a maximum 
of 4.5° due to the aerodynamic properties of the Citation. At 
higher approach angles, the flight speed could no longer be 
held in equilibrium due to limitations in aerodynamic 
performance. 

Since altitude divided by the vertical speed determines the 
time to contact with the ground, the consistency in the use by 
the pilots of the time to contact phenomenon could directly 
be determined from these evaluations. 

Manipulation of "visual" airspeed 

The determination of the use of visual cues during the flare 
was accentuated by amplifying or attenuating the forward 


speed, hence the airspeed, of the simulated aircraft. If time- 
to-contact were the mechanism being controlled by the pilot 
(i.e. if the pilot would indeed time his actions to the perceived 
tau-margin), then the flare would be initiated by the 
perception of the projected net velocity vector (or airspeed): 
A higher airspeed and earlier flare, and a lower airspeed and 
a delayed flare would support this hypothesis. Therefore, the 
airspeed presented through the visual display system was 
increased, decreased, or was left unchanged. 

In order to make this experimental manipulation unnoticable 
to the subjects, the airspeed variation was only introduced as 
the aircraft passed below 50 metres altitude. Above this 
altitude, pilots were asked to fly (head down) on instruments 
alone. If the entire run had been manipulated in this way, the 
variations in the length of the trials would have been 
noticeable as this would effectively have represented a 
horizontal wind. 

Seven airspeed mapilutation configurations were possible, in 
which the airspeed (at the 50 metre "trigger" altitude) was 
presented as .75, .80, .90, 1.0, 1.10, 1.20, and 1.25 times 
the actual true airspeed. Note that only the outside-world 
visual speed reference was manipulated; instrument readings 
and motion cues were unaffected. Seven final trials were 
conducted in each configuration, resulting in fourty-nine trials 
per subject. 

Effect of moving visual runway on tau 

If the tau-margin is determined by dividing the altitude by the 
vertical speed (sink rate), then the effective tau-margin in the 
case of a visually manipulated scene is given by 

x m = -H v /(fV vlsual ) 

Determination of flare initiation 

Although Delta-e appeared quite constant during the 
approach up to flare, it was necessary to discriminate the 
exact location of the initiation of the flare from other 
variations. A moving average filter (MAF) applied to the 
elevator control signal provided a reliable solution by doing 
the following: The variance of the entire signal is calculated. 
Then, an interval of the signal is analyzed, with the MAF 
"window" corresponding to the length of the interval. In this 
experiment a window length of five seconds was selected. 
The signal average is calculated over the window. The 
window is moved one step forward in time, and again the 
windowed average is calculated. 

This process is repeated over the entire range of interest. 
When the deviations equal a multiple of the variance, the 
signal is considered to change. This event is marked, and the 
initiation of flare is thus determined. 

Other methods, including linear and sinusoidal curve fits to 
the elevator deflection, and even visual inspection were used 
to verify the MAF technique. 
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The moment of touchdown was also recorded for the 
analysis. This was detected directly from the simulator 
software using the height above ground as the control 
variable. 

Evaluation pilots 

Three evaluation pilots participated in this experiment, all of 
which are commercial pilots with proficiency in the Cessna 
Citation I. 

Training and learning 

The subjects were initially trained to perform the landing in 
the simulator and, due to their high level of skill in this aircraft 
type, consistency was quickly achieved. Training ceased 
when both the subject and the experimenter felt that more 
training was not necessary, and when the glide path 
deviation from 1000 m to 100 m before the runway threshold 
was consistent. This deviation was also monitored during 
final runs to ensure consistency. 


Discussion of Results 
Locations of flare Initiation 

Figures 7 and 8 present the points associated with the 
initiation of the flare as determined by the MAF, described 
above. For clarity, the values shown represent one subject, 
but are indicative of the general trend. Furthermore, these 
values show that this subject indeed remained on the glide 
path until he decided that it was necessary to initiate the 
flare. 

Effects of varied approach angle 

Figure 9 shows the altitude versus sink rate for one of the 
three subjects when the approach angle was varied. A 
straight-line fit with the origin at zero would suggest a 
constant tau-margin. At high sink rates the data tends to be 
spread, however a regression analysis indeed suggests a 
tau-margin dependency. 

The means and standard deviations of the flare altitude (Hf), 
the sink rate at the initiation of the flare (Vf) and the 
corresponding tau-margin are presented in Table 2. The 
vertical speed at touchdown is also given. A linear regression 
suggests a highly significant relation between the Vf and Hf, 
with p< .001. Although a clear relationship exists between Hf 
and Vf, Hf was not constant for different approach angles, 
supporting the tau dependency. However, the tau-margin 
appears to decrease with increasing approach angle. 

It may be argued that the tau-margin is not exactly 
maintained in these evaluations, however Hf also varies with 
the approach angle. It appears that the pilots initiate the flare 
based on both the height above the runway and also on tau 
through a learned mental process. Note also that the sink 
rate at touchdown also increases with increasing approach 
angle, suggesting that the tau-margin dependency would be 


stronger if special attention (by the pilots) were devoted to 
maintaining a consistent touchdown speed. 

It would be valuable to manipulate the scene content (field of 
view, detail in foveal area, texture) in the image and evaluate 
the effect on flare action. Further comparisons of the data 
with actual flight test experiments would also be valuable in 
providing baseline figures. It has been suggested that sink 
rates at touchdown are higher in simulators than in actual 
aircraft 12 . Motion cues resulting from the "touchdown bump" 
provide valuable sink rate information; a soft bump provides 
a false vertical speed cue. Simulator time delays would also 
influence the results and amplify the vertical speed at 
touchdown. 

Effects of variations In visually-presented speed 

In the second experimental scenario, the airspeed was 
amplified or attenuated by a factor to independently increase 
or decrease the relative motion of the outside image. This 
effect was triggered as the aircraft descended below 50 
metres. A higher forward (visual) speed would result in an 
earlier flare initiation according to the tau-margin hypothesis. 
Pilot responses for various visually-perceived speeds are 
shown in Figure 10 and 11 for one representative subject. 

The tau-dependency was not so pronounced at lower image 
speeds (Figure 10), although some relationship appears 
between altitude and sink rate as shown by the linear 
regression applied. The relation becomes much stronger at 
higher image speeds (Figure 11). These results suggest 
perhaps even a nonlinear relationship, a subject for future 
research. 

Further continuation of research 

The foregoing discussion clearly illustrates that the use of the 
tau-margin in flare is significant to pilot action. This research 
has provided a first insight into this phenomenon which is 
relatively new to the aeronautics field. Identification and 
quantification of tau and tau-dot in such actions provide an 
impetus for future research. Flight test measurements would 
provide a valuable datum, provided that the relevant 
parameters could be accurately measured. A subsequent 
simulator experiment could be conducted to try to match 
flight trials. Manipulation of the visual scene, either by static 
effects such as runway scene detail, or by dynamic effects 
like the manipulated image speed in this experiment, could 
then be further studied. This would serve to support the 
scene content requirements for simulators 

The foregoing research focused on the use of an accurate 
aircraft model in a moving base simulator to deduce a 
particular perceptual process. Since this process is known to 
exist in other action perception events, it was the aim of this 
project to determine a correlation with the landing flare 
maneuver. It may however be valuable to simplify the 
experiment, for example: 
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* Build a more fundamental dynamic model in which fewer 
dynamic variables play a role. For example, during the 
final segment of the approach it was observed that the 
pilots make fine adjustments to the longitudinal trim 
setting, which could have consequences on the elevator 
deflection applied during the flare. Furthermore, such a 
model would be capable of making very steep 
approaches, and could even operate over a very wide 
speed range. 

* Automatically maintain the airplane on the correct 
approach path and require only the initiation of flare by 
the pilot. 

Conclusions 

1. Time-to-contact plays a significant role in knowing when 
to initiate the flare. The tau-margin is however not the 
only factor in the perception process. From these 
experiments, both the height above the runway and the 
tau-margin determine when the flare is initiated. Both the 
varied approach angle and the manipulated visual image 
experiments supported the tau-margin hypothesis, and 
the notion that height also filters the usage of tau. 

2. Determination of the moment of flare from recorded 
simulator data was quite consistent by using the moving 
average filter technique. 

3. Since the flare maneuver is directly coupled to the vehicle 
dynamics, and also to its control system, the pilots quite 
certainly learn how much time-to-contact information 
should be used during a particular situation. 

4. Pilots are trained to make consistent approaches, on a 
pescribed glide slope and at a reference speed. Large 
variations from these conditions may trigger inappropriate 
perception mecanisms, such as in the high approach 
angle cases studied here. 

5. Knowing that time-to-contact is perceived through visual 
channels, and that this parameter is essential in timed 
event perception in general, then the quality and quality 
of the simulator visual scene play a role in the flare 
maneuver. 

6. By establishing and identifying the perception process 
during the landing phase, it is possible to then determine 
the role which the elements of the visual scene play in 
ensuring fidelity between piloted flight and piloted flight 
simulation. Time-to-contact can provide a meaningful 
element by which performance can be measured. In such 
cases, it would also be advantageous to determine where 
the eye is looking (at the aiming point, or at the horizon) 
by means of eye-tracking equipment. 

7. The time-to-contact element of the human perception 


process can be further exploited in future aviation and 
also non-aviation displays. In particular, displays which 
present predictive information could benefit from 
knowledge of internal human perception models in order 
that external cues do not conflict with these internal 
mechanisms. 
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Mass 

4536 kg 

Approach speed (V W „J 

51.4 m/s 

Flap setting 

40* 

Mean Aerodynamic Chord (M.A.C.) 

2.022 m 

Wing area (S) 

24.2 m 2 

Centre-of-gravity location 

0.30 M.A.C. 

Aspect Ratio 

7.38 

Wing span 

13.36 m 


Table 1.Characteristics of Cessna Citation-1 in simulator landing trials 


Y (deg) 


H, (m) 

V t (m/s) 

X (s) 

sink rate at 
touchdown 

2 

Mean 

10.27 

1.63 

6.21 

0.84 


S.D. 

3.07 

0.52 

1.75 

0.26 

3 

Mean 

13.09 

2.31 

5.70 

0.86 


S.D. 

3.93 

0.31 

1.53 

0.52 

4.5 

Mean 

17.18 

3.82 

4.52 

0.99 


S.D. 

5.35 

0.71 

1.27 

0.57 


Table 2. Statistical results for variations in approach angle 
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Figure 4. Cross-section ot tnree-degrees-of-freedom flight research simulator 
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Figure 5. Instrument display and superimposed 
runway image during night landing 


Figure 6. Measured elevator deflection 

time history during flare (typical) 



Figure 7. Initiations of flare as determined by the MAF: V vis < V-actual 


Locations of flare-initiation for Vvis. > TAS 



Figure 8. Initiations of flare as determined by the MAF: V vis > V-actual 
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altitude (m) 



sinkrate (m/s) 


Figure 9. Altitude versus sink rate at flare initiation, 
approach angle varied, subject no. 1 



sinkrate (m/s) 

Figure 10. Altitude versus sink rate at flare initiation, variations in 
visually-perceived speeds: V vis < V-actual 



sinkrate (m/s) 

Figure 11. Altitude versus sink rate at flare initiation, variations in 
visually-perceived speeds: V vis > V-actual 
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Abstract 

Over the years, the interest in cue synchronization 
and cue correlation has virtually ignored the measure¬ 
ment of acoustical and vibrational cues. The perfor¬ 
mance measurements of the simulator’s secondary 
cues have many unique issues not previously ad¬ 
dressed. This paper focuses on two of the secondary 
cues: the aural cue system, and the vibrational cue sys¬ 
tems. This paper provides a brief look at classical cue 
synchronization and cue correlation of the primary cues. 
Next, it introduces the issues concerning the interdepen¬ 
dencies between the aural cue system and the vibration¬ 
al cue system. Finally, it discusses the importance of the 
secondary cues to the cue synchronization and cue cor¬ 
relation in simulation. 

Introduction 

The classical definition of dynamic response and cue 
synchronization has focused on the control stick input to 
the simulated system and the kinesthetic cue responses 
of the simulated system. The close correlation of cockpit 
instruments, motion system, and visual system are rep¬ 
resentative of the fidelity of a simulator’s dynamic re¬ 
sponse and cue synchronization performance. This per¬ 
formance is generally specified in terms of the latency 
between control inputs and the primary cues. The prima¬ 
ry cues are determined along the axes of interest for a 
given simulator, and may be readily measured from the 
motion, visual, and instrument dynamic responses. By 
measuring these dynamic responses, the interactions 
which a crew member can have with the simulated envi¬ 
ronment are evaluated. The correlation of the primary 
cues is extremely important to promote positive transfer 
of training and reduce simulator sickness. 

The techniques for measuring the dynamic response 
and cue synchronization performance for single simula¬ 
tor systems has been well documented. These tests are 
often tedious, difficult, and time-consuming. The test¬ 
ing methodologies vary throughout the industry and in¬ 
clude "pilot in the loop” stick inputs, high energy inputs 
into the aerodynamic models, and even automated cue 
synchronization testing. 


At this time, there are no specifications which have been 
developed to include measurement of the secondary 
cues, such as aural and vibrational cues. The require¬ 
ment for such a specification would depend on the level 
of fidelity of the training environment in which the simula¬ 
tor is to be operated. If the level of fidelity of the training 
device is low, such as a part task trainer, then the need 
for the correlation of aural cues and vibrational cues may 
be minimal. If the level of fidelity of the training device is 
high, such as a combat mission simulator, then the cue 
synchronization and cue correlation of the secondary 
cues becomes much more important. These require¬ 
ments also become more involved when the scenario of 
simulator networking is evaluated. 

Throughout the simulation industry, many tests are per¬ 
formed during the development and acceptance phases 
on the individual systems of the simulator. For example, 
the motion system and the visual system are tested for 
their individual performances, and then they are tested 
for their system cue synchronization. The secondary 
cues, however, are only tested to the individual system 
level. During the testing phase of a recent simulation pro¬ 
gram, a very interesting correlation was found between 
the aural and vibrational cues. The degree to which au¬ 
ral cues were provided appeared to have a significant ef¬ 
fect on the amount of vibrational cues that were required. 
Although our study of this phenomenon was unscientific 
and relies solely on anecdotal information, there was a 
clear relationship evidenced between these two cues. 

Auditory Cues 

We rely on auditory cues for a variety of mundane tasks, 
such as telling us when to shift gears on a standard 
transmission automobile or when to remove our half- 
eaten left-overs from the microwave oven. We are more 
aware of information received from our proprioceptive 
and visual senses than we are of information received 
from our other senses, and we relegate the auditory 
sense to a status of a ‘‘secondary’’ cue. Though not gen¬ 
erally considered as “primary” cues, auditory cues 
nonetheless provide important information which is un¬ 
available via other senses. 
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It is generally accepted that auditory cues increase the 
transfer of training from the simulation to the real-world, 
yet there is little research to support this supposition. 
Research concerning state-of-the-art audio theory, 
especially in the area of psycho-acoustics, is surpris¬ 
ingly rare when compared with research concerning 
visual perception theory. It is interesting to note, for ex¬ 
ample, that there have been relatively few studies con¬ 
cerning the issues of auditory localization but there has 
been significant research directed toward visual local¬ 
ization. 

A major concern of the simulation designer is to reduce, 
or ideally eliminate, apparent motion. Apparent, or illu¬ 
sory, motion is a general sensory phenomenon because 
it occurs in the visual, auditory, and tactual modalities. 1 
However, the great emphasis in the study of illusory mo¬ 
tion has been related to visual perception, and auditory 
apparent motion has received only minimal attention. 
Even when it has been addressed, auditory illusion has 
usually been discussed only in terms of an accompany¬ 
ing visual illusion. 

Similarly, studies concerning cue correlation and cue 
synchronization have tended to be limited to the primary 
kinesthetic and visual cues of a simulation. Cue syn¬ 
chronization is defined as a measurement of the differ¬ 
ence between the dynamic response of each tested sys¬ 
tem on a simulator. Cue correlation is defined as the 
degree to which the temporal sequencing of cues in the 
simulator matches the sequencing of the same cues in 
the real world. It is a widely held belief that when per¬ 
ceptual cues are in conflict, either within the simulation 
(cue synchronization problem) or between the simula¬ 
tion and the real-world (cue correlation problem), simu¬ 
lation sickness results. Simulation sickness symptoms 
are believed to occur when the sensory feedback 
associated with voluntary motion does not match ex¬ 
pectation because of a sensorimotor rearrangement 
(such as prism glasses which reverse or invert objects) 2 
However, this hypothesis is usually stated relative to 
visual and kinesthetic cues. 

Auditory cues provide apparent motion cues as well. In 
the design of “space theaters”, acoustic engineers are 
often concerned with producing a sound image which 
corresponds completely to the visual image. Five fac¬ 
tors control the perception of sound: spectral informa¬ 
tion, loudness, direction, size, and distance. 3 Spectral 
information and loudness contribute to how closely a 
simulated auditory cue correlates to its real-world 
counterpart (that is, the “reality” of the sound), while 
direction, size, and distance contribute to how that 
sound is spatially perceived. Research into surround- 
sound design principles has shown that the perceived 


direction of an audio signal is strongly related to the tern 
poral sequencing of simulated reflections. When a simu¬ 
lated reflection emanating from an independent set of 
speakers, lags the direct sound by as little as 12 millisec¬ 
onds 4 , spatial perception is altered. Failure to synchro¬ 
nize these effects with the visual and kinesthetic cueing 
systems, or failure to correlate these cues with the real 
world can be quite disturbing and distracting to the sim¬ 
ulator user. 

Simulator designers are often dumb-founded to hear 
from their customerthatthe vibration or motion envelope 
of the simulator is not the same as the aircraft even 
though the designer has faithfully replicated real-world 
data in his simulation. Even if an individual cue, such as 
the vibration in a seat shaker, perfectly correlates with 
the real-world, an experienced crew member may not 
perceive the seat shaker as being properly modeled. A 
leading hypothesis of sensorimotor rearrangement 
states that the human spatial orientation system is nor¬ 
mally calibrated to known conditions. For example, we 
know that lightning and thunder always come from the 
same direction, and we know the relationship between 
the lightning flash, the delay before the thunder is heard, 
and the loudness of the thunder. We therefore predict the 
occurrence of the thunder before it occurs. When 
known conditions are violated, sensorimotor rearrange¬ 
ment occurs. When this happens, the sensorimotor sys¬ 
tems are disrupted and often produce erroneous results. 
In the simulator, one sensorimotor system may be per¬ 
fectly stimulated (as is the case with the seat shaker de¬ 
signed by our dumb-founded engineer) while another 
is severely deficient in representing the real world (per¬ 
haps the aural cueing system). The result quite possibly 
could be perceived as an error in the perfectly repro¬ 
duced sensorimotor cue and no perceived deficiency in 
the other. 

Vibration 

Vibration has also been relegated to the status of a “sec¬ 
ondary cue”, but ittoo provides important information for 
the sensorimotor interactions. Unlike the auditory cues, 
numerous studies have been conducted in the areas of 
vibratory and motion cues. When viewed as a whole, 
these studies are somewhat inconclusive as to whether 
vibrational simulation is necessary or provides a positive 
transfer to the real-world. Upon close examination, 
however, it would appear that many of these studies are 
flawed since they did not take into account sensorimotor 
rearrangements occurring due to visual system limita¬ 
tions, lack of aural cues, and the like. 

A vibratory cueing system is a system whose purpose is 
to provide illusory motions within the simulation environ¬ 
ment which are representative of the real-world vibra- 
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tions. As such, they are not necessarily replications of 
the real world but provide appropriate feedback such 
that an operator perceives the vibrations to be identical 
to the real world. Recent studies by noted authors in the 
field of motion and vibratory cueing have indicated that 
vibrational cueing, at a minimum, is necessary in cases 
of disturbance motion simulations (such as atmospheric 
disturbances). 5 

Vibratory stimuli are made up of both a frequency com¬ 
ponent and an amplitude component, and can be per¬ 
ceived both through proprioceptive and auditory 
senses. Vibration, as perceived through the propriocep¬ 
tive sense, provides little cueing information toward the 
directional source of the vibration. Although both fre¬ 
quency and amplitude are important parts of vibratory 
cueing, the human’s perception of the vibration’s reality 
is more sensitive to changes in frequency. This would 
tend to suggest that important vibratory information 
might be reinforced or destroyed based upon its interac¬ 
tion with the pressure waves generated by the simula¬ 
tor’s auditory cueing system. 

Interactions between Vibratory and Auditory Cues 

In many ways, vibratory and auditory cues are unlike 
other sensory cues. These cues are highly dependent 
upon the medium through which they travel. For exam¬ 
ple, the speed that an audio wave propagates through 
clear air is slower than the same wave’s propagation 
through a more dense transport medium. Since direc¬ 
tionality of audio is influenced by the temporal sequenc¬ 
ing of the waves propagated from each source, the ma¬ 
terial characteristics of the simulator, and the material’s 
relative location to the observer, influence the perception 
of the audio. Similarly, the material’s characteristics also 
have a resonant frequency which, if properly vibrated, 
cause emanations of audio. It can therefore have an ef¬ 
fect on the perceived directionality and type of auditory 
cues. 

The existence of an interdependency between auditory 
and vibrational cues should come as no surprise. An 
acoustical wave is simply a vibratory wave transported 
through a less dense medium (and sensed through a dif¬ 
ferent mechanism). Since this is the case, audio waves 
contain the two basic components of a vibratory cueing 
system: frequency and amplitude. Vibratory waves con¬ 
tain the five basic components of information from which 
we can derive an audio cue: spectral information, loud¬ 
ness, size, distance, and direction. So it is natural to talk 
about the interdependencies of these two cues, if we ref¬ 
erence the effects of vibration on the ear and the effects 
of audio on the proprioceptive sensors of the haptic and 
vestibular systems. 


Vibratory cues by themselves are not strong indicators 
of direction. In a series of experiments conducted at Mi¬ 
ami University in Ohio 6 , it was found that the introduction 
of audio transients caused a perceived visual field shift. 
Introducing head vibration tended to attenuate the mag¬ 
nitude of the field shift, and the degree of attenuation was 
equal for both the right ear and left ear, and for both ho¬ 
molateral motion (motion toward the stimulated ear) and 
contralateral motion (motion away from the stimulated 
ear). The conclusion was that vibration elicits a middle 
ear reflex, which is bilateral in nature (i.e., there is poor 
discrimination of the vibratory source direction). We 
would therefore assume that in a simulator, direction of 
vibratory motion is sensed mostly from auditory cues. 
This is substantiated by several research programs 
which have found that illusory motions could be demon¬ 
strated under monaural listening conditions, but that 
only binaural listeners could distinguish the direction of 
the illusory motion. 7 

The apparent motion caused by the vibratory cueing 
system can also affect the perceived spectral informa¬ 
tion of the auditory system. In particular, simulated Dop¬ 
pler shifts, which are used to create the illusion of audito¬ 
ry distance, are modified by an actual Doppler shift 
caused by the vibratory cue. At higher frequencies, this 
additional Doppler shift may be significant enough to al¬ 
ter the ability to lateralize the audio signal. 

Audio cues by themselves are excellent indicators of 
vibration frequency and amplitude. When the motion 
picture “Earthquake” was released, the concept of 
“sense-around" was said to be a major breakthrough 
in motion picture processing. In reality, “Earthquake” 
was simply the first careful design of theater audio to 
stimulate the vestibular system. The motion picture 
soundtrack used carefully chosen frequencies and am¬ 
plitudes to create sound pressures within the theater that 
were spatially similar to those of an actual earthquake. 
Audience members “felt" the vibrations, though most of 
the vibration was illusory. 

In combination, auditory and vibratory stimuli can either 
be additive to create a more realistic simulation or they 
can be destructive. The perception of the direction to an 
auditory source is due to the stereophonic nature of the 
human body (we have two ears) and the shape of the 
earshell. The ability to discriminate the audio source 
location is highly dependent upon head position. There¬ 
fore, a vibratory system which moves the head in the hor¬ 
izontal plane could seriously alter the perception of audi¬ 
tory direction unless the vibratory and audio cues were 
properly correlated with the real world. 

In an informal study of crew perceptions of simulated 
cues, we discovered that the separation between vibra- 
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tional and aural cues was indistinguishable by the crew 
members. In particular, deficiencies in aural cues (such 
as when the instructor selected an audio level which was 
too low) were interpreted by the crew members as insuf¬ 
ficient vibrational cues. When the audio intensity was in¬ 
creased, the vibrational cues were determined to be sig¬ 
nificantly more realistic. During a customer acceptance, 
the tendency is to tailor the cues to match the pilot’s ex¬ 
pectations of his perceptions. By not carefully consider¬ 
ing the interdependencies between the various sensori¬ 
motor cues (i.e., vibrational and auditory cues, in 
addition to motion and visual), the tailoring may be erro¬ 
neous and may even cause negative training or simula¬ 
tor sickness. 

Discussion 

The primary cues (kinesthetic, visual, and instruments) 
have often been regarded as the important criteria in de¬ 
termining total system dynamic response, system laten¬ 
cy performance, and cue correlation. Whether or not this 
is a fair judgement, it is these cues to which a simulator’s 
fidelity is measured. Often, a simulator which has good 
performance specifications in terms of the primary cues 
is also guilty of having high incidents of simulator sick¬ 
ness. 8 The apparent inconsistency between good sys¬ 
tem performance (in terms of latency, etc.) with high inci¬ 
dence of simulation sickness may be resolved by 
examining the secondary cues. In particular, the inter¬ 
relationship and interdependencies between the sec¬ 
ondary cues has been shown to cause sensorimotor 
rearrangement. There is also strong evidence that the 
stimulation of the vestibular and visual senses have a 
strong impact upon the processing of secondary cues. 9 
It is therefore important to continue research in the rela¬ 
tionship between secondary cue correlation and simula¬ 
tor sickness. 

Recent discussions in the world of advancing technolo¬ 
gies have centered on teleoperation and virtual environ¬ 
ments (commonly referred to as “Virtual Reality”). Virtu¬ 
al environments highlight the need for correlation of both 
primary and secondary cues. Virtual environments are 
immersive — that is, they occupy all of the human’s 
senses and often place the operator in a world where 
spatial orientation does not map to the real world (that 
is, the physical constraints of the real world do not nec¬ 
essarily apply). In these virtual environments, the cor¬ 
relation of all cues which affect sensorimotor operations 


is critical. Although virtual environments conjure an 
image of a very futuristic technology, the problems of im¬ 
mersive environments are real, and need solutions 
today. The teleoperator controlling an object in space 
may be operating in a frame of reference which is differ¬ 
ent in spatial orientation than the terrestrial world. Since 
the operator’s spatial orientation system is mapped to 
terrestrial constraints, sensorimotor rearrangement may 
occur, causing space sickness or loss of performance 
capabilities until such time as the operator’s system has 
adjusted to the violation of terrestrial constraints. Proper 
correlation of primary and secondary cues, or introduc¬ 
tion of correlated synthetic cues into a real environment 
may be a means of reducing serious systematic prob¬ 
lems in virtual environments. 

One might view the inclusion of secondary cues as an 
unnecessary complication to an already complex cue 
correlation and cue synchronization issue. This is not 
necessarily the case. Cue correlation and synchroniza¬ 
tion are system design issues, which transcend a given 
set of disciplines. The goals of simulation can be defined 
in terms of accuracy and realism. 10 Accuracy refers to 
the precision with which a simulation recreates the real 
world. Realism refers to how closely a simulation actual¬ 
ly correlates to the real world in both appearance and be¬ 
havior. 11 For training applications, it is realism which is 
important. A realistic simulation is one which gives the il¬ 
lusion of an accurate representation of a real-world sys¬ 
tem. Simulation design engineers must look at the sys¬ 
tem design implications of all potential sensory cues and 
determine their impact on the realism of the simulation 
and their applicability toward a particular training goal. 
They must do this while staying sensitive to the overall 
health of the trainee (such as exposure of the crew to 
whole body vibrations). 

As we stated at the onset, there is currently no set of stan¬ 
dards which govern the cue correlation and synchro¬ 
nization of secondary cues. Before any such standard 
can be developed, more research must be conducted to 
ascertain the effects of secondary cues on overall sys¬ 
tem correlation and synchronization. 

The overall performance of a simulation is only as good 
as its weakest link. Any efforts to produce high fidelity 
cue correlation will be incomplete if the dynamics 
introduced by secondary cues are not properly ad¬ 
dressed as well. 
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Abstract 

Several delay compensation methods 
are investigated which illustrate that the phase 
lag due to system delays can be compensated 
in many cases. The paper compares the 
behavior of three methods; a lead/lag 
formulation by Ricard and Harris 10 , a predictor 
algorithm devised by McFarland 6 and a state 
predictor algorithm developed by Sobiski and 
Cardullo 13 . The performance of these three 
algorithms is illustrated in response to system 
dynamics incorporating simulated aircraft 
dynamics, a pilot model and various visual or 
other subsystem delays. The results indicate 
the two predictor schemes are both 
considerably superior to the lead/lag. The 
differences between the two predictor 
algorithms are not quite as significant. 
However, the McFarland approach has 
substantial phase lag and gain distortion slightly 
above the design bandpass. However, the 
McFarland compensator is considerably simpler 
to implement. 

Introduction 

Virtually all real systems manifest a 
delay between the application of an input and 
the appearance of an output. The delay can be 
quantified with the transform pair, Laplace or 
Fourier, of phase shift in the frequency domain 
and pure delay in the time domain. Both the 


time domain and frequency domain 
manifestations are of significance. The manual 
control literature contains abundant references 
to the effects of control system delays (1, 5, 
8). The inclusion of a visual delay has the 
same effect on the pilot as a delay in the 
control system, primarily because, in either 
case, the manifestation of pilot action is 
delayed. In fact, in a simulator, delays in any 
of the elements (control system, aircraft 
dynamics or display dynamics) will be 
indistinguishable to the pilot. 

Numerous studies have been performed 
to quantify the effect of simulator delays on 
pilot performance (1, 2, 5, 8, 9). In 
experiments involving target tracking, it has 
been demonstrated that significant degradation 
in performance due to visual delays occurs. 
The amount of delay that subjects tolerated 
decreased with an increase in task difficulty, 
but, when relatively complete motion cues 
were included in the simulation, considerably 
larger time delays were required to degrade 
pilot performance. In experiments conducted 
at the Armstrong Laboratory (11) employing 
both fighter and transport type dynamics, it 
was found that display delay degraded pilot 
performance. However, delays of 100 ms or 
less produced negligible effects. They also 
investigated the effects of display delay on 
training and found that there were essentially 
no effects for delays of less than 200 ms. 
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Figure 1 illustrates a system involving a 
pilot an aircraft and variable delay, which is 
represented by a Equation 1 (13). The delay is 
the time from a control input to visual 
manifestation of motion. 
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Fig. 1 Frequency domain effects of delays. 

The figure shows the frequency domain effect 
of delays of 0, 400 and 800 ms. Notice that 
with no delay, the phase margin for the 2 
rad/sec system is approximately 50 deg while 
at 400 ms it is almost zero and at 800 ms it is 
approximately -40 deg and, hence, unstable. 
Compensation, which will be discussed later, 
can recover phase margin lost to delay thereby 
improving handling qualities. 

A viable simulation requires that not 
only the throughput delay but also the 
differences in delays among the various cuing 
channels be small enough not to degrade the 
man-machine system performance. Both result 
in poor pilot control and additionally may give 
rise to bizarre pilot perceptions, perhaps leading 
to simulator sickness. The contribution of 
visual delays to simulator sickness is less well 
documented than the effects on performance 
and transfer of training. To date, there appears 
to be only two studies which directly addresses 
this issue (4, 13). 

Four basic mechanisms introduce delay 
as data passes through a simulation system: 
data sampling, data transfer, data processing 
and hardware latency. Sampling delay arises 
from the fact that in a digital simulation, time is 


broken up into discrete frames during which 
the simulation inputs are sampled, the data are 
processed, and the resulting outputs are 
delivered to the cuing systems. 

Data transfer delay is the time required 
to physically move data from one subsystem to 
another. The transfer time is significant only to 
the extent that it is time during which data is 
unavailable for processing. As long as the 
transfer time is less than the sampling interval 
(i.e., the frame length), transfer time may be 
considered the same as processing time. 
However, the data transfer itself may be 
conducted by a direct memory access (DMA) 
device separate from the host CPU so that if 
the timing of the transfers is appropriately 
chosen, the transfer time will not reduce the 
amount of time available for data processing. 
The processing time is the time required for the 
host computer to use any input data to update 
the aircraft state. 


Discussion 


To solve this problem, it may not be 
necessary to reduce the throughput of the 
image generator, which may be quite 
expensive. The solution begins with the 
systems engineering design of the simulator. 
Care must be taken to ensure that there are no 
additional latencies due to mistakes in program 
sequencing, unnecessary asynchronies 
between processors caused by incompatible 
update rates, or improper selection of 
integration algorithms. Once the system design 
has been optimized and there still exists an 
unacceptable delay in the visual system or 
other cuing system, then there are several 
techniques which can be employed to provide 
compensation for the delay. One approach is 
to use a lead/lag compensator, that is, a filter 
whose time constants can be chosen such that 
phase lag is compensated (10). 


G L AS) = 


5 + 0) 1 
S+i0 2 


( 2 ) 


When employing this type filter, with 
the pole and zero specified by (10), the 
magnitude and phase relationships of Figure 2 
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resulted. This plot clearly shows the high 
frequency gain attendant to this formulation. 
This gain distortion is in the region of pilot 
control dynamics and, hence, is unsatisfactory. 
Notice also that none of the filters yield 
positive phase margin. Therefore, these filters 
result in an unstable system. Other attempts 
at implementing lead compensation of this type 
have been made, where phase margin was 
preserved, but the system still suffered gain 
distortion (3). 


Phaae (d«f) U*cnitude 



Fig. 2 Frequency response of system 
compensated by a lead/lag filter. 

Another approach used to compensate 
for visual system delays is the approximation of 
a lead by a power series expansion. This 
method is discussed by several authors in the 
literature (7, 10). However, according to Dr. 
Grant McMillan, of the USAF Armstrong 
Laboratory, the major problem with this 
approach is that it appears to have noise 
amplification properties. A variation of the 
power series lead is the so-called "single 
interval lead" which emp.oys the predictor 
capability of certain numerical integration 
algorithms to predict simulated aircraft position 
one frame ahead. A drawback of this approach 
is that it provides a maximum of one frame of 
lead. 

A separate class of compensation is the 


predictor algorithm of which two are discussed 
here. The first was developed by Richard 
McFarland 6 at NASA Ames. According to 
McFarland 6 , this method produces negligible 
gain distortion while also minimizing phase lag. 
This algorithm is based on an extension of he 
sinusoidal integration algorithm which was 
developed at McDonnell Douglas Aircraft by 
David Rolston 12 of the McDonnell Aircraft. This 
algorithm is designed to capitalize on the 
oscillatory behavior of an aircraft in flight. 

The McFarland compensation technique 
has been used on research and training 
simulators. The basic premise is the use of a 
velocity predictor which updates a current 
value of position. It uses two past values of 
velocity plus a current position value. The 
algorithm is (6); 

U n+1 = U n + b 0 V + b^, + b 2 V^ 2 (3) 

where U is position and V is rate. It assumes 
that high-gain tasks are limited to two to three 
Hertz. By using sinusoidal inputs to the 
compensation delay model and tuning it at the 
bandpass, the coefficients b 0 , b 1 and b 2 can be 
determined in terms of delay, update rate and 
bandpass. These coefficients are calculated 
once and are constant for the real-time 
simulation. Hence, this yields a 
computationally efficient algorithm. 

Analysis of the compensation for an 
update rate of 60 Hz delay of 67ms and a 
bandpass of 3 Hz is shown in the frequency 
response of Figure 3. Also shown is the 
uncompensated system. For this case it can be 
seen that for the compensated case the phase 
stays essentially at zero and provides phase 
lead around the bandpass followed by phase 
lag after that. The phase improvement over 
the uncompensated case is apparent. For the 
gain, the two cases follow exactly until the 
bandpass where the compensated system 
breaks abruptly upward. This gain distortion 
and phase lag above the bandpass in theory 
does not affect performance since the system 
components cannot respond. However some 
jitter in the visual scene has been observed. 

The coefficients b 0 , b, and b 2 will have 
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an influence on the overall response. Since 
these values depend on time delay, update rate 



Fig. 3 McFarland 6 Compensator with 67ms 
delay, 3 Hz bandpass and 60 Hz update rate. 

and bandpass. Figures 4, 5 and 6 illustrate the 
responses for variations of these parameters. 

As update rate increases (Figure 4), the 
amount of lead as well as the bandwidth of 
lead increases. Also, with lower update rates, 
the phase dips to lag before the bandpass 
increase. Gain for the presented values follow 
together with the uncompensated curve until 
the bandpass. With lower update rates, the 
gain turns back down at higher frequencies. 

Figure 5 shows the effect of the 
bandpass value. Up to a certain point above 3 
Hz, the amount and bandwidth of lead 
decreases with increasing band pass F 0 . For 5 
Hz bandpass, the phase actually is negative 
and only recovers to zero phase in the 
bandpass area. Higher bandpass values cause 
further gain distortion at lower frequencies. 

As can be seen in Figure 6, the increase 
in time delay causes more phase lag. 
Furthermore, as time delay increases, there is 
no phase lead at all (e.g. P = .4). Again, for 
some values, there is phase lag before the area 
of increasing phase lead at the bandpass. High 
delays cause considerable gain distortion as 
compared with lower delay values. 

The McFarland compensator could be 
further improved over the full operating range 


using an adaptive algorithm for the calculation 
of the rate coefficients. This might be done 



Fig. 4 The McFarland Compensator with 
various values of update rate. 



Fig. 5 The McFarland Compensator with 
various bandpass values. 

based on the estimated state of the man- 
machine system. 

A second predictor algorithm has been 
developed by Sobiski and Cardullo (1987) 13 . 
This predictive method uses the state transition 
matrix in a feedback loop to compensate for 
time delays, as shown in Figure 7. 

Figure 8 illustrates the frequency 
response of the predictive filter discussed 
above. The magnitude plot retains the 2 
rad/sec crossover frequency, and also the 
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integrator like crossover characteristic. In fact, 
close examination of the gain plot reveals that 
the -40 dB/decade knee of the lead filter and 
transfer function. 




Fig. 6 The McFarland filter with various time 
delays (.067. 0.1, 0.15 and 0.4 sec.). 



Fig. 7 State predictor filter block diagram. 


the peaking of the McFarland filter do not exist. 
In addition, the phase shift of the zero delay 
case, illustrated in Figure 2, is essentially 
obtained for the three delay cases. The 
frequency response results indicate that the 
system damping ratio is not affected by the 
delays with the implementation of the state 
predictor algorithm. 

Experiments were conducted by Sobiski 
and Cardullo 12 to determine the effects on 
performance of the state predictor. Figure 9 
illustrates the effects on standard deviation of 
roll error for a roll axis disturbance nullification 
task. It can be seen that the full state 
predictor elicits essentially the same 



Fig. 8 Frequency response of system 
compensated by state predictor filter. 

performance as the zero delay case while the 
lead/lag filter provides no discernible 
improvement over no compensation. In fact, 
the lead/lag at high frequency demonstrates 
worse performance than the uncompensated 
case at the longer delays. 

In order to compare the performance of 
the McFarland compensator with other 
compensation techniques, such as those 
implemented by Ricard and Harris 10 and the 
State Predictor by Sobiski and Cardullo 13 , it 
was necessary to test the compensation with 
a man-machine model. A transfer function for 
the variation in roll angle per deflection of the 
control stick was used for an aircraft model. 
The human transfer function was for a lateral 
control task performed with a rate controller. 
The combined transfer function is given in 
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Equation 1. Since the McFarland algorithm 
uses rate it was necessary to differentiate this 
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Fig. 9 Standard deviation of roll error in 
experiments employing the lead/lag filter and 
the state predictor filter. 


Figure 10 illustrates the effect of the 
McFarland compensator on the full system 
(Equation 1) with a delay of 200 ms. Both the 
compensated and uncompensated systems are 
shown. Notice that the McFarland filter begins 
to introduce gain distortion slightly above two 
radians per second and a major amount of gain 
distortion above 10 rad/sec. These can be 
compared to the undelayed system shown in 
Figure 11. The McFarland compensated 
system as illustrated in Figure 10 shows zero 
phase shift below one radian per second and 
then maintains this ninety degrees of phase 
lead over the uncompensated system up to 
about 10 Hz. This result is somewhat 
troublesome since if the undelayed system of 
Figure 11 is considered, the system displays a 
90° phase lag at low frequencies. Hence, the 
McFarland filter appears to introduce a phase 
distortion while compensating for the delay at 
low frequency. By contrast, the state predictor 
filter of Figure 8 appears to match the 
undelayed system frequency response quite 
closely while compensating the delay. 

Conclusion 

There is currently research being 
conducted to determine if providing motion 


cues will compensate some of the visual delay. 
The conceptual basis for this research is that 
vestibular and somatosensory stimulation 
provide lead information, to the human 
operator, concerning vehicle state. 

The McFarland compensator could be 
further improved over the full operating range 
using an adaptive algorithm for the calculation 
of the rate coefficients. This might be done 
based on the estimated state of the man- 
machine system. The results reported here 
indicate better performance of the state 
predictor algorithm over the McFarland 
Compensator. However, both perform 
substantially better than the lead/lag filter. A 
major advantage of the McFarland algorithm is 
its computational simplicity. 
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Fig. 10 The McFarland Compensator effect on 
the system dynamics of Equation 1 with an 
added 200 ms delay. 
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Fig. 11 The undelayed system dynamics of 
Equation 1. 

The initial results are promising. It 
appears that proper simulator architecture, 
software design, compensation algorithms, and 
perhaps compensation through motion cuing 
provide a more cost effective approach to 
solving the visual delay problem than trying to 
further reduce the image generator throughput 
delay. If the effect of the delay can be 
removed, then the resources of the image 
generator could be employed to provide 
additional features or increase scene content. 
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Abstract 

; Human computational vision models which attempt 

i to account for the dynamic perception of egomotion and 
i relative depth typically assume a linear architecture for image 
processing. A common three-stage structure is: first, compute 
i the optical flow-field based on the dynamically changing 
image; second, estimate the egomotion states based on the 
flow; and third, estimate the relative depth/shape, based on the 
egomotion states, and possibly a model of the viewed surface. 

! We propose an architecture more in line with recent 

l work in human vision, employing multi-stage integration. 
Here the dynamic image is first processed to generate spatial 
and temporal image gradients which are then transformed into 
snapshot estimates to be used by the downstream egomotion 
state estimator. The estimator uses these snapshot estimates in 
combination with a depth/shape estimate of the viewed surface, 
to generate current state estimates. These, in tum, drive the 
depth/shape estimator, which employs an internal model of the 
world geometry, to generate an output which loops back to the 
state estimator. In this paper we describe this model, and its 
implications for modeling human egomotion perception, and 
, compare model predictions with observed data. 

1. Introduction 

The problem of inferring egomotion and terrain shape 
I from a rapid succession of two-dimensional motion images has 
i been studied by perceptual psychologists and computer vision 
i researchers using two distinctly different approaches. 

: The first approach studies problem empirically in some well 
| defined and controlled contexts. For example, studies by 
i Gibson 1,2 Warren 3 , Grunwald and Kohn 4 , Eby 5 , Warren and 
i Kurtz 6 , and Crowell and Banks 7 concentrate on the effects of 
i various environmental elements and human perceptual 
limitations on human egomotion estimation ability. Gibson 1 - 2 
: showed that human visual systems have the remarkable ability 
! to recover egomotion state from a moving image and 
established the flow-field explanation of human visual 
performance. It is postulated that, from the moving image an 
\optic flow-field is generated, which produces a compelling 
sensation of egomotion and viewed surface shape. Experiments 
conducted by Warren 3 indicate that the human can infer 
egomotion aim point with a 1.5 deg accuracy for straight and 
level flight above flat terrain. Grunwald and Kohn 4 extended 
jthis experiment to curved motion and different textured terrain 


samples. They also investigated the effects of velocity-to- 
height ratio, and obscuration of the visual field on egomotion 
estimation accuracy. Eby 5 further found that viewed object 
shape estimation accuracy was: (1) jointly dependent on the 
speed at which an object moved and on the range through 
which the object moved; (2) not disrupted by nonsmooth optic 
flow-fields; and (3) more rapid for rotating objects than for 
curvilinearly translating objects. 

All of these experiments were designed based on the 
flow-field hypothesis of the human visual process. Although 
these studies provide significant insight into the relationship 
between the human visual process and the environmental 
elements, their conclusions are highly context dependent and 
difficult to extrapolate to other situations. Moreover, the 
empirical approaches do not provide the predictive capability 
for situations where there does not already exist directly 
applicable data. Such a capability is clearly needed for effective 
design of novel simulator visual systems, for example. 

The second approach seen in the literature formulates 
the egomotion and terrain shape estimation problem as a 
mathematical optimization problem, in which an observer is 
assumed to make egomotion and shape estimates by 
minimizing some well-defined loss function. Despite the 
apparent wide variety of approaches seen in the literature, 
almost all of the mathematical formulations use the common 
flow-field assumption, since it provides a convenient divide 
and conquer approach to studying human shape and egomotion 
estimation. One group of researchers can thus concentrate on 
flow-field estimation without considering its consequences for 
motion estimation, while another group can concentrate on the 
estimation of shape and motion state, based on the flow-field, 
without worrying about its generation. 

There are a number of algorithms for computing the 
flow-field, given a sequence of dynamically changing images. 
The feature-based algorithm of Weng, Huang and Ahuja 8 
extracts the flow-field by matching features from one image 
frame to the next. The frequency-domain algorithms of Watson 
and Ahumada 9 - 10 , and Heeger 11 work in the 3D spatio- 
temporal frequency domain (defined by the moving image's 
two spatial frequency axes and the one temporal frequency axis) 
to obtain a full bandwidth vector field defining the flow-field. 
Finally, the gradient-based algorithm of Hom and Schunck 12 , 
Schunck 13,14 uses an iterative method for solving differential 
equations to directly compute the flow-field. This algorithm 
first computes, at each pixel, the temporal and spatial gradients 
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of the image intensity function. A flow-field solution is then 
found which, in a least-squares sense, best satisfies a flow- 
constraint equation, while at the same time, maintains an 
artificially imposed smoothness over the sensor field-of-view. 
Further development is needed, however, to better account for 
occlusion boundaries and perceptual distortion, as noted by 
Schunck 14 . Recent efforts by De Micheli, Torre and Uras 15 
propose to use higher order gradients to compute the optimal 
flow to increase the accuracy of the flow-field estimate. 

There are also a number of related algorithms to 
determine motion/geometry parameters, given the computed 
flow-field. The quasi-static estimator of Zacharias, Caglayan 
and Sinacori 1617 estimates an observer's instantaneous heading 
(vertical and lateral), angular velocity, and impact times (the 
speed-scaled range). Work by Broida and Chellappa 18 , Merhav 
and Bresler 19 , Sridhar and Phatak 20 , and Sridhar, Cheng and 
Phatak 21 demonstrate how modem dynamic estimation theory 
(in the form of Kalman filtering) can be brought to bear on the 
problem of generating dynamic state estimates. Young and 
Chellappa 22 have shown how a 22-state extended Kalman filter 
(EKF) can be used to estimate the rotational and translational 
states of a moving object by a fixed observer, and it is clear 
that the dual of this estimation problem (moving observer in a 
fixed world) can be similarly formulated. 

The artificial separation of flow-field computation and 
motion/shape estimation, however, has led to some unwanted 
consequences. First, the flow-field model can not predict the 
relationship between the true motion/shape states and the flow 
estimation process since the model isolates the upstream flow 
computation from downstream motion/shape estimates. 
Second, flow-field generation from real images (as contrasted 
with simplified feature-laden synthetic imagery) has been 
repeatedly shown to be subject to many sources of error and 
computationally intensive. Finally, the two stage approach 
simply requires too much computation. 

This paper presents an alternative computational 
vision model, employing multistage integration. Here the 
dynamic image is first processed to generate the basic spatial 
and temporal image gradients that represent the image motion 
changes. This information is then directly sent to an 
egomotion state estimator and a depth/shape estimator. The 
state estimator uses the image gradient information in 
combination with a depth/shape estimate of the viewed surface 
to generate updated state estimates. These state estimates and 
the spatiotemporal image gradient information in turn drive the 
depth/shape estimator to generate updated depth/shape 
estimates, which in turn loop back to the state estimator. This 
feedback loop between state and shape estimators provides us 
with the desired multistage integration, and frees us from the 
artificial constraints imposed by conventional two-stage linear 
architectures. Our work has shown that this approach can 
significantly improve both estimation accuracy and 
computational efficiency, compared with the linear architecture 
approach. Moreover, model predictions are more in line with 
the recent empirical findings. 

In this paper we compare predictions generated by our 
model with experimental results obtained by Warren 3 , Eby 5 , 
and Grunwald and Kohn 4 . Without any artificially imposed 
sensor or processing limitations, our computational vision 
approach is shown to provide state/shape estimates which far 
out-perform the human observer, operating under comparable 


cueing conditions. To more closely model less optimal human 
performance in egomotion estimation, we have taken a 
modeling approach which embeds some simple human 
perceptual limitations in the front end of our processing 
architecture. This then allows us to more closely match 
observed human performance, while reflecting human 
perceptual limitations in an integrated multistage structure. 

2. Problem Formulation 


Consider an observer undergoing both translational 
and rotational motion over a motionless terrain as illustrated in 
figure 2.1. The observer's linear and angular velocity are 
denoted by the vectors V and Q, respectively. Let Pj be a 
viewed point on the terrain, located at a range pj from the 
observer. In the observer's frame of reference, the unit-length 
line-of-sight (LOS) direction vector Uj = Pj/Ipjl will appear to 
change with time, at a rate given by 
Uj= (Dj x Uj (2.1a) 

where (Dj is the rotation rate of the LOS vector, and is shown 
by Zacharias and Levison 23 to be given as: 

CD = Uj X (Uj X £2) - — (Uj x u v ) 

T i (2.1b) 


where u v is the observer's heading vector, and Xj is the impact 
time, defined by 


_V_ 

: |VI 


*i= 


Pi_ 

IVI 


(2.2a,b) 


The unit length heading vector defines only the 
direction of the observer's motion, but not his speed. The 
impact time is the elapsed time before the observer impacts 
with the surface at point Pj ? if the observer were to head 
directly at Pj t at the speed IVI. 


Angular Velocity Cl 
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Figure 2.2: Image Plane Geometry 

Consider now the that 2D image of the terrain formed 
on an image plane within the observer's field-of-view (FOV), 
illustrated in figure 2.2. Let the focal point be the origin of a 
screen coordinate system and let the effective focal length be 
d s . The image of point Pj, given by P / j , located by the vector 
dj in the image plane, is defined by the focal-length normalized 
x-y coordinates 5i=d|/d s = (5i x ,8i y ) T . As shown by Zacharias, 
Miao and Riley 24 , the rotation rate of the LOS vector 
generates a rate of change of this in-plane location vector Si: 

(■fO 2 


( *bA, -<»?,+1) 8 iy W-ios^V, 
t (S?, + l) -8»8» -4, / T 0 -1 


(2.3) 


where u s is the unit length normal defining the sensor plane. 


Now, consider how the intensity I changes with time 
at an in-plane location Si. Using the chain rule, we obtain the 
following expression for the total temporal derivative of image 
intensity: 


dl(5 ix , S iy , 


='^ +I ' 


* dt 


where Ij x = dl/dx and Iiy = dl/dy and we have assumed the 
image brightness function is first order continuous at the 
image point Sj. Assuming that brightness of any terrain point 
is constant over time, we require the total derivative of (2.4) to 
be zero, so that: 


d^ 
ix dt 


dSj 

^“dT 


r + *it = 0 


(2.5) 


A more rigorous derivation of this basic flow constraint 
equation is given in Horn and Schunck 12 . 

Substituting (2.1) and (2.3) into (2.5), we obtain the 
following gradient constraint equation that relates the 2D 
image brightness Ij (through its derivatives lit, lix* Iiy) with 
j the 3D terrain shape information set {Tj z } and observer motion 
; states (Q, u v ): 

I , l = h L n+ r h ^ u < 2 - 6a > 

l iz 


where we introduce the image measurement vectors 


hin={(-Ii X 8i Jl 8i y -Ii y (8j 2 y +l),I ix (8f !l +l)+I iy 8 iJ( 5 iy ,-I ix 8 iy +I iy 8 i]l )] T 

I*iv = pix* Ijy* — Ijx^ix ~ liy^i] (2.6c) 

and where we introduce the image plane normal impact time 
(projected onto the z axis of the image plane): 



The detailed derivation of these equations is reported 
separately in Miao and Zacharias 25 . The above equations 
assume a moving observer and a rigid terrain. For the opposite 
situation where a stationary observer views a moving object, 
the same gradient equation will hold. Consequently, in the 
following any results obtained for the moving observer 
viewing a fixed world also hold for a fixed observer viewing a 
moving object. 

3. Multistage Integration Model 

Based on the gradient constraint equation (2.6a), we 
developed a "multistage integration" model for the terrain 
shape and egomotion estimates as shown in figure 3.1. In the 
model, 2D image points {Ij} are first processed in an image 

A A A 

processor to generate image measurements (lit* h if> h iv). 
Computational operations performed on (Ii) at this stage 
require no knowledge about the observer's motion state nor 
about the terrain shape, assume no relationship among the 
image points (e.g., feature relationships), and need not be 
conducted at all image points. The state estimator and 
terrain estimator then work in parallel as shown: the state 
estimator combines the current image measurements with prior 
state estimates (A, u v )and terrain shape estimates {c, tj] to 

generate an updated state estimate; likewise, the terrain 
estimator combines the current image measurements with prior 
state estimates (A, u v ) and terrain shape estimates {c t ( } to 
generate an updated shape estimate, defined by the terrain 
model coefficient vector £. We now describe these three 
components in greater detail. 


State 

Estimate 



Figure 3.1: Multistage Integration Model 
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3.1 Image Processor 

At a sampling instant, each image frame is defined as 
a set of intensity measurements (Ii), from which the image 
gradients are generated using the following three-point 
formulas: 

? KVA^Vt-AtJ-K^-A^S^t-At) _ _ 

! ix =- 2 AZ x - (3.1 a,b,c) 

. I(8 ix , 8 iy + A8 y , t - At) - I(8 ix , 8 iy - A8 y , t - At) 

^y” 2A8 y 

f l(8 h ,8^t)-l(8 lx ,8 (y ,t-2At) 
il 2At 

where At is the temporal sampling time, and ASx and ASy are 
the x and y pixel dimensions. The three-point formula provides 
higher estimation accuracy than the standard two-point formula 
(0( Ax)^ versus O(Ax)). Moreover, since the temporal and 
spatial gradients are estimated at the same (delayed) point in 

time, no phase shift is introduced. After obtaining I ix and I iy , 
the measurement sets hift and hi v are computed using 
equations (2.6b) and (2.6c). Note that the only source of error 
in computing hiQ and hj v is due to the gradient computation 
since (8i x , 8iy) is known precisely. In other words, the 
accuracy and reliability of the image processor is entirely 
determined by the image gradient computations. 

3.2 Terrain Estimator 


where g = (1,8 ix , d iy , —, 8" x , 8“ x ‘8^, •••, 8“ y ) T , a polynomial 
vector function of the in-plane image coordinates tjx and x\y . 
The constant coefficient vector a is related to c via a simple 
transformation 25 . 


Assume now tnat the observer has generated 

a a a 

measurements {^it» ** iv), and has available the state 

estimates (40 . Using the gradient constraint equation of 
(2.5), an inverse impact time map can be generated by 

A AT tk 

-1 .- 1-KP (35) 

a *t a (3.5) 

The terrain estimation problem is then one of determining the 
set of model coefficients a that minimize the cost function J, 
given by 




( a-a old) P old( a “ a old) 


(3.6) 


where P 0 ld is the error covariance of the previous model 
estimates and Oi is the error variance of the image intensity at 
the ith image point. Standard recursive least-squares 
techniques 26 can then be used to obtain the optimal coefficient 
and covariance estimates in accordance with: 




®i + gi-i p i-igi-i 


p i= p i-i - 


P i-lgj-lgM P i-l 
Oi + gllPi-lgi-l 


Let P= (x, y, z) T be a point on the terrain. 
Normalizing P by observer speed IVI, we have the impact time 
vector of (2.2b) given by x =p/IVI =(x JL ,x yl ^). Let the terrain 
shape be modeled by an n-th order polynomial, which can 
approximate any terrain shape to any desired accuracy if we use 
a high enough order polynomial and the correct coefficients. In 
particular, let the surface normal impact time be modeled by 
the following polynomial function: 

t z = cTf (3.2) 

where f = (l,x x ,x y , ••• 1 T;,x; _1 x y , •••,x“) T , an n-th order 
polynomial vector function of the terrain's x-y impact time 
coordinates, and where the coefficient vector c is given by 

c = (c 0 , Cj, c 2 , •••, c n 2 +3n ^) T (3.3) 

For the ith point Pj on the terrain, the corresponding impact 
time triplet (xi x , Xj y , xj z ) maps to the image point P', defined 
by 8i = (8i x ,8 i y ), where x ix = x a b ix andx iy = x^.. 
Substituting (xi z 8i x , Xj z 8iy, Xj z ) for the impact time (x x , Xy, 
x z ) in f of (3.2) and representing the in-plane normal impact 
time xj z as a function of Xj x and Xiy, we can then obtain an 
alternative expression for the terrain model using the in-plane 
image coordinates via: 

= * T gi (3.4) 


(3.7 a,b) 

where a 0 = a old , and P 0 = P old . 

As illustrated in figure 3.2, the terrain estimation 
process is determined by two key factors: relative motion of 
the observer with respect to the terrain and a finite field-of- 
view (FOV) limiting the observer's instantaneous view of the 
terrain. A rigid terrain surface implies constant coefficients in a 
terrain-fixed model of the surface. An observer-fixed terrain 
model of the same surface, however, will yield time-varying 
coefficients, because of the relative motion of the observer 
with respect to the terrain surface. Additional coefficient 
variations with time occur due to the fact that new terrain 
imagery continuously enters the observer's limited field-of- 
view. Both factors thus serve to yield a set of continuously 
varying terrain model coefficients. 

A two stage process is adopted in the terrain estimator 
to accommodate these two factors: The first stage accounts for 
the relative motion factor by propagating the existing terrain 
model (from a prior estimate) in time using the current 

observer state estimates (40 . This dead reckoning stage 
corresponds to a pre-measurement a priori state estimate in 
conventional Kalman filtering. The second stage then accounts 
for the new terrain measurements coming into the observer's 
field-of-view, by combining the propagated model coefficients 
with the new measurements. An optimally weighted least 
squares estimator is used to reflect the relative reliability of the 
measurements with respect to the propagated coefficients. A 
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forgetting time factor is used to exponentially unweigbt the 
old coefficients in favor of the new measurements, to ensure 
rapid following of new terrain changes 26 . This stage 
corresponds to a post-measurement a posteriori state estimate 
in conventional Kalman filtering. 


formulated as a least squares estimation problem that 
determines Q and u v to minimize the following cost function: 

«a u v ) = £ t } = £ a*isiu ,) 2 a9) 


Figure 3.2 summarizes, in block diagram form, the 
structure of the terrain estimator. The new measurements, the 
current vehicle state estimates (obtained from the vehicle state 
estimator), and the old terrain model coefficient estimates are 
all inputs to the terrain estimator. Subject to the given terrain 
model structure, the weighed least squares estimator generates 
the new estimates for the model coefficients c and impact time 

maps {f|}. The estimates are then fed back to provide an initial 
guess for the terrain model at next time frame by propagating 
the terrain model on the basis of current state estimates. 

Time 1 Time t+AI 



Figure 3.2: Observer Motion Changes 
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Figure 3.3: Terrain Estimator 
3.3 State Estimator 

Assume now that the observer has available the new 

AAA 

measurements (Iit* **iQ,h iv } from the image processor and 

the inverse impact time map {lAz^ from the terrain 
estimator. From the gradient constraint equation of (2.5), we 
have 

‘it = hio«+l^hIv“v+ei (3.8) 


Denoting h* = (hjo h jv /x}, the resulting optima] solution can 
be shown to be: 


/A * \ ( N A AT\ 1 N AA 

Jm, 


(3.10) 


From the heading vector estimates u v , we can obtain 
the estimated heading and flight path anglesand ? by 

S^tan-' (I v> /5„) Y=sin‘(JJ (3.11 a, b) 

The above relationships generate snapshot estimates 
of the observer's state, based solely on the image 
measurements, and do not account for any constraints imposed 
by the observer's dynamics. To properly account for the 
observer's dynamics, we use conventional Kalman filter 
techniques to smooth the state estimates. The filter assumes a 
constant velocity for heading changes and constant orientation 
changes. Specifically, letting 0 = (y, y)T be the observer's 
instantaneous heading angle vector, and letting Q. = (co x , co y , 
©z) T be the observer's instantaneous angular velocity vector, 
the filter assumes 

8(0 = 0 

&0=O (3.12a, b) 

The filter measurement vector is formed according to 
y(t) = (0(t),£2(t)) (312c) 


and measurements are obtained from the snapshot estimates of 
(3.10) and (3.11). The filter generates smoothed estimates 

(d,s) which are then used to generate the smoothed estimates 

(Aq v ) 


Figure 3.4 summarizes, in block diagram form, the 
structure of state estimator. The image measurements and the 
terrain map estimates are first sent to a least squares estimator 
that generates the snapshot state estimates. Using the observer 
dynamics model, the estimates are further smoothed by a 
Kalman filter to produce the final state estimates. 
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Figure 3.4: State Estimator 


where £i is the error incurred by the image gradient 
computation and terrain estimation. Motion state estimation is 
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3.4 Qualitative Prediction s from Model Structure 

We now briefly describe some qualitative 
implications of our modeling approach. We first present an 
analytical formula that defines image flow error as a function 
of three key image characteristics: temporal sampling period 
(or frame time), spatial sampling size (or pixel size), and the 
intensity quantization level (or gray level resolution). From 
the relationship, some qualitative implications for human 
egomotion perception are then discussed. 



Figure 3.5: Pixel-Centered Image Plane 
Coordinate System 

At a single image point P , i , we can define a new 
coordinate system x'y'z' as shown in figure 3.5. Here we have 
located the new system origin at the image point itself (so that 
&, = 0), and aligned the x'-axis with the in-plane image flow 
vector 6; . We now define some new variables in the new 
coordinate system. Along the x’-axis, I, is the estimated 
spatial gradient, Li is the dominant wavelength in the image 
intensity function, AS is the effective pixel size, u V x' is the 
projection of u v , and Vi is the projection of 8j, so that 
l\)j I = I8jl. Along the y' direction, coy' is the projection of £2. 
We also define Ng to be the number of gray levels used in 
quantizing the image intensity function. It can then be shown 
that \)j can be expressed as 25 : 

u,= ^-oy (3.13) 

The resulting error in the image flow, due to the temporal, 
spatial, and intensity quantization factors, is then given by 

27r 2 [(o,At) 2 l lt - U|(A8) 2 I JI I \)[At - A8 I 

3L?t| I + |6N g TjAtA8| (3.14a) 

where the first error term reflects the error caused by the spatial 
and temporal quantization factors At and A8, and the second 
error term reflects the error caused by the intensity quantization 

factor Ng. When ^jA8< 1 and^OjAt< 1, the normalized 

error formula can be approximated as: 

27t 2 [(\)(At) 2 - (AS) 2 ] I I -U|At —AS I 

3Lf + 'U|N Q T 1 AtA8 

19 1 (3.14b) 
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This error formula can provide general qualitative insights to 
human egomotion and shape estimation, as we discuss in the 
following paragraphs. 

First, from both (3.13) and (3.14), we see that the 
range-speed ratio has the potential to strongly influence the 
accuracy of egomotion and shape estimation. This can be seen 
by first noticing from (3.13) that the flow rate “Oj is inversely 
proportional to the range-speed ratio (here denoted by 
T i = Pi/|v| ) and then noticing from (3.14b) the dependence of 
flow estimation accuracy on flow rate itself. With low flow 
rates (such as occur with long range points near the horizon), 
we have \)j close to zero, so that the second term of (3.14b) 
can grow unboundedly large. With high flow rates (such as 
occur with close range points during low altitude high speed 
flight) we see that the first error term will scale directly with 
high flow rate and thus lead to large flow rate errors. 
Assuming that the flow rate errors of (3.14) directly influence 
downstream state and terrain shape estimation accuracy, it then 
follows that the range-speed ratio x* should have a strong 
influence on overall egomotion and terrain shape estimation 
accuracy. This dependency has been the subject of several 
human egomotion and shape estimation experimental studies 
(e.g.Eby 5 ,Grunwald and Kohn 4 ). 

A second observation concerns the potential effects of 
surface texture on expected egomotion and terrain shape 
estimation accuracy. From (3.14), we see that when the 

estimated image gradient tj is near zero, the second term can 
grow without limit. This might occur, for example when long 
wavelength patterns dominate the decoration of the viewed 
terrain surface, so that the computed spatial gradients are 
small. We also see that short wavelength patterns (such as 
obtained with high frequency terrain texturing) can also lead to 
large errors, since a small Li leads to unbounded error in the 
first term of (3.14). 

From these observations, it is clear that different 
regions of the image plane will be characterized by different 
levels of reliability, in terms of image flow accuracy. It would 
seem reasonable, then, that any effective egomotion estimator 
would take this relative reliability into account, either by 
discounting high error image points, or unweighting them in a 
weighted least squares scheme, or use some other technique to 
guarantee that the high reliability points drive the estimates. 

We also see from (3.14) that a judicious choice of 
temporal and/or spatial sampling steps can minimize the error 
contributed by both terms. In particular, if we could somehow 
choose the temporal and spatial sampling steps to satisfy the 
equation 

\),At - AS = 0 (3.15) 

we could then drive the numerators of both error terms to zero, 
and thus null the flow error and downstream egomotion 
estimation error. One means of satisfying (3.15) would be to 
choose pixel size AS at each pixel proportional to flow rate 
Dj. Thus, in straight and level flight over flat terrain, one 
might choose to place small pixels on the aimpoint and 
horizon line, and choose proportionally larger pixels in the 
visual periphery. The human can accomplish this fairly simply 
by foveating the aimpoint and relying on the fact that the 
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visual field receptors increase in size with foveal eccentricity. 
Clearly, an analogous adaptive temporal/spatial sampling 
strategy could be used with great effectiveness in comparable 
computer visual applications. 

4. Experimental and Model Results 


We now compare results generated by our model with 
some results obtained in two experiments conducted by 
Warren 3 and Grunwald and Kohn 4 . Detailed explanations of the 
experiments are given in the respective references. 

4.1 Simulation Overview 


Figure 4.1 provides an overview block diagram of the 
engineering simulation environment using computer generated 
imagery (CGI). Three modules drive the simulation: 
TERRAIN, OBSERVER, and SENSOR. The TERRAIN 
module defines the texture pattern on the ground plane, to be 
imaged by the sensor/observer. The OBSERVER module 
simulates the kinematics involved in the observer’s flying over 
the ground terrain. The module generates the terrain-relative 
observer states of position (R), velocity (V), attitude (A), and 
angular velocity (O), and updates them every simulation time 
step. The SENSOR module simulates the basic geometric 
attributes of the imaging sensor/observer. It specifies the 
sensor boresight in the vehicle body-axis coordinates (u®), as 
well as the size of the FOV (T'Fov. ©Fov) and the lateral and 
vertical pixel count (Ny, N©). This module supports arbitrary 
boresighting and orientation of the sensor FOV, for general 
configurations. 


Observer Stales & 
Terrain-Relative 
Altitude 



Figure 4.1: Computer Generated Image (CGI) 
Simulation 


The ground texture parameters, observer states, and 
sensor parameters are then combined by the computer image 
generator module, to generate a sequence of image frames in 
true perspective, as seen by the observer, in the overflight of 
the simulated terrain. Each image frame is defined by a set of 
N intensity scalars (Ij), one for each of the N sensor pixels. 
One image frame is produced every simulation time tick. 
Processing of the computer generated imagery is then 
accomplished by our estimation algorithm. Not shown in the 
diagram are simulation modules for data storage and 
performance calculations. 


4.2 Comparison with Warren's Experiment 

In the experiment conducted by Warren 3 , subjects 
were "flown" over flat terrain decorated by a uniformly random 
array of luminous dots. The flight path was straight and level, 
with an altitude of d units and speed 1.25d units/s, where d was 
the average inter-dot spacing of the terrain texture. The lateral 
FOV was 53.1 deg, and the vertical FOV was 26.5 deg below 
the displayed horizon. After viewing the display, the subjects 
were asked to indicate their lateral heading aim point, and were 


able to do so with an accuracy of 1.5 deg standard deviation 
(across subjects). 

To simulate the experimental environment, a 
sequence of computer images were generated by using the 
OBSERVER, SENSOR, and TERRAIN simulation modules 
illustrated in figure 4.1. The simulated vehicle flew straight- 
and-level at an altitude of 100 feet above the terrain, with zero 
body attitude rates. The frame time between images was set as 
0.033 s (30 Hz) for consistency with our analysis of the 
Grunwald and Kohn 4 experiment (see below). The terrain scene 
was approximated by a two-dimensional sum-of-sines spatial 
texture pattern, having a fundamental wavelength of 100 ft, 
with coefficients chosen to approximate the luminous dot 
pattern used in the original experiment. The image plane was 
set normal to the observer’s velocity vector with a zero 
depression angle relative to the terrain. The sensor field-of- 
view (FOV) was set to 53.1° laterally by 53.1° vertically, and 
the pixel count was set at 100 laterally by 100 vertically, for a 
total of 10,000 pixels. 

Figure 4.2 shows one image frame generated under 
the above conditions. The upper half of the figure is sky, and 
has a neutral gray level. The lower portion below the horizon 
shows the array of luminous dots, which naturally recedes to 
the horizon. The effects of pixellation are clearly evident. 



Figure 4.2: Computer Generated Terrain Image 
used for Simulating Warren 3 Experiment 

In the simulation, a sequence of these images are 
generated, and then processed, frame by frame, using the 
previously described algorithm to obtain estimates of the 
observer state and terrain parameters. Figure 4.3 illustrates a 
typical resulting time history of the heading error, computed as 
the difference between the actual and estimated heading angle 
defined earlier by (3.11a). The thin line shows estimation error 
generated by the snapshot least squares estimator of figure 3.4. 
The high frequency content of this signal directly reflects the 
frame-by-frame variation in the image. The thick line shows 
estimation error generated by the Kalman filter of figure 3.4. 
which provides smoothing using the vehicle dynamics. As can 
be seen, the algorithm provides excellent estimation of the 
observer’s heading by effectively exploiting the available 
temporal and spatial visual information. It is clear, however, 
that this algorithm’s performance far exceeds that achievable 
by the human under similar conditions. 
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- Snapshot Estimator 

Kalman Filter 



Figure 4.3: Heading Estimation Error Time 
History: Zero Image Noise 

To model human performance under these conditions, 
we represented human visual perceptual limitations by adding 
zero mean Gaussian random noise directly to the image. Figure 
4.4 illustrates the resulting heading error estimation time 
history with a 10% image noise level; that is with image 
noise standard deviation set equal to 10% of the overall grey 
level of the image. Clearly, this perceptual noise injection 
significantly increases the magnitude of the snapshot or least 
squares estimate (note scale differences), as well as that of the 
Kalman filter estimate. 


Snapshot Estimator 
Kalman Filter 



Figure 4.4: Heading Estimation Error Time 
History: 10% Image Noise 

To assess human estimation performance under 
different perceptual levels, Monte Carlo simulations were run 
to generate statistics of the resulting estimation error. For each 
run, we computed the root mean squared (RMS) estimation 
error over a response time window, starting from 1.5 sec 
following stimulus presentation (assuming subjects needed at 
least 1.5 sec to respond (Warren 3 ) and running to 4.0 sec 
following stimulus presentation (when model response 
suggests no further improvement in estimation error). We then 
computed the mean and standard deviation of the RMS 
estimation error across 30 Monte Carlo simulations of the 
same experimental condition. This process was then replicated 
for several different image noise levels. 


Figure 4.5 shows mean (triangles) and standard 
deviation (error bars) of the RMS estimation error as predicted 
by the model for three different image noise levels: 5%, 10%, 
and 20%. We see a clear monotic trend in error with perceptual 
image noise level. We have also indicated on the figure the 1.5 
deg estimation error obtained under the experiment conducted 
by Warren 3 , and have indicated how this performance level can 
be “explained” as an 8% perceptual image noise level, within 
the context of the model we have presented here. 



Figure 4.5: Estimation Error vs. Image Noise 
Level 

4.3 Comparison with Grunwald/Kohn Experiment 

In one portion of the experiment conducted by 
Grunwald and Kohn 4 , a subject was "flown" over flat terrain 
decorated by a field of rectangular patches placed in a cross-grid 
pattern. As with Warren’s experiment, the flight path was 
straight and level and the image plane was normal to the 
observer’s velocity vector. The field of view was 102.7 deg 
horizontal and 90 deg vertical. Observer altitude was set at d 
units above the ground plane. The terrain was visible from a 
distance Id until 15d units from the observer. The average 
length and width of the viewed rectangles was 0.385d, and the 
average distance between their centers was 0.625d. In each 
trial, the lateral flight path deviated from the viewing axis by 
the sidestep angle (3, which was chosen from a uniformly 
distributed random set ranging from -45 to +45 deg. The 
subject's task was to place a marker on the estimated aimpoint. 
The subject was given a maximum of 8 sec to respond, after 
which the run was terminated. In the experiment, different 
velocity-to-height ratios were used, ranging from 0.25 to 4s" 1. 

In our simulation of this experiment, the simulated 
vehicle also flies straight-and-level at an altitude of 100 feet 
above the terrain, with zero body attitude rates. The frame time 
between images was set as 0.033 s (30 Hz), which is the 
screen update frequency of the Silicon Graphics IRIS 4D 
50/GT workstation used in the experiment. The terrain scene 
was approximated by a two-dimensional sum-of-sizes texture 
pattern, of regularly distributed square patches of size 38.5 ft, 
spaced 77.0 ft apart. The image plane was set normal to the 
observer’s velocity vector. The sensor field-of-view (FOV) was 
set to 90° laterally by 90° vertically, and the pixel count was 
set at 100 laterally by 100 vertically, for a total of 10,000 
pixels. 

Figure 4.6 shows one image frame generated under 
the above conditions. Figure 4.7 shows the corresponding 
image temporal gradients, which comprise one part of the 
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image measurement set generated by the image processor 
(recall figure 2.3). 

Figure 4.8 illustrates a typical time history of the 
heading error, obtained during our Monte Carlo analysis of this 
experiment, using a 15% image noise level to simulate human 
perceptual limitations. As before, the thin line shows the 
output of the snapshot least squares estimator (before filtering) 
and the thick line shows the output of the Kalman filter. 



Figure 4.6: Computer Generated Terrain Image 
used for Simulating Grunwald and Kohn 4 
Experiment 



Figure 4.7: Corresponding Image Temporal 
Gradients for Grunwald and Kohn 4 Simulation 

As with our analysis of the experiment by Warren 3 , 
we varied the image noise level to find a best match to the 
experimental data, across all conditions tested. In this case, we 
found a 15% image noise level to provide the best overall 
match. Figure 4.9 shows the resulting RMS estimation error 
in aimpoint, as a function of velocity-height ratio. Model 
predictions are indicated by the shaded region, defined as the 
plus/minus one-sigma envelope about the expected RMS error. 
Experimental data points are indicated by the solid circles. 
Note that the data shows a clear trend in which errors vary 
inversely with velocity-to-height ratio, with the lower flow 
rates yielding higher errors. This trend is replicated by the 
model results, as we expect from our previous discussion on 
the effect of extreme (in this case, very low) flow rates. 


Although not covered in this experiment, we would expect a 
gradual increase in aimpoint estimation error, as flow rates are 
increased, so that an overall U-shapcd function is obtained. 



Frame Count 


Figure 4.8: Heading Estimation Error Time 
History: 15% Image Noise 



Velocity-Height Ratio (1/sec) 

Figure 4.9: Heading Estimation Error vs. Velocity 
Height Ratio: Data vs. Model 

5. Conclusion 

We have described a multi-stage integration model of 
human egomotion perception, based on our work in computer 
vision systems. The model differs from conventional linear 
architecture approaches, in which dynamically changing image 
are used to generate a corresponding optical flow-field, which 
in tum is used to generate egomotion state estimates, which in 
turn are used to generate relative deplh/shape estimates. In 
contrast, our model employs multistage integration. Here the 
image is first processed to generate the basic spatial and 
temporal image gradients that represent the image motion 
changes. The information is then directly sent to an egomotion 
state estimator and a depth/shape estimator. The state estimator 
uses the image gradient information in combination with a 
depth/shape estimate of the viewed surface to generate updated 
state estimates. These state estimates and the spatiotemporal 
gradient information in tum drive the depth/shape estimator to 
generate updated depth/shape estimates, which in tum loop 
back to the state estimator. This feedback loop between state 
and shape estimators provides us with the desired multistage 
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integration, and frees us from the artificial constraints imposed 
by conventional two- or three-stage linear architectures. 

There are several qualitative implications of this 
model for human egomotion perception. On the basis of an 
explicit functional relationship, we can see how key factors of 
range-speed ratio (or global flow rate), dominant image 
wavelength, image resolution, and image quantization level all 
serve to drive the error in image flow and resulting egomotion 
estimation accuracy. Both high and low flow rates can give 
rise to large errors. Other sources of error are high frequency 
texturing of the terrain surface, near-zero image gradients, and 
coarse quantization in gray level. The model also points a 
basis for designing optimal spatiotemporal sampling strategies 
for using the information available in the visual field: by 
rejecting and avoiding low-reliability regions in the visual 
field, high reliability egomotion estimates can be generated. 
Finally, the model provides use with a means of simulating a 
variety of egomotion geometry and visual worlds, so that their 
impact on egomotion perception can be studied in a common 
context, across a variety of experimental conditions. 

This simulation capability allowed us to analyze 
several earlier experimental studies of human egomotion 
perception. For the two reported on here, we were able to show 
how simple additive image noise can be used to model the 
human's inability to generate accurate spatiotemporal 
gradients, a shortcoming which leads to corresponding 
inaccuracy in estimates of egomotion state. Specifically, we 
showed how, within the model context, an assumed 10% to 
15% image noise level leads directly to expected egomotion 
aimpoint accuracies on the order of 1.5 deg 3 , and further, how 
these aimpoint accuracies can be expected to co-vary with 
velocity-to-height ratios (flow rate) 4 , which change by over a 
factor of 10. Although more model validation is clearly needed, 
these initial matches between model and data are very 
encouraging. 

The utility of this model should extend beyond the 
unification of a number of separate empirical studies, because 
of its inherent predictive simulation capabilities. In particular, 
we see considerable potential for use in predicting human 
egomotion perception as a function of the visual cueing 
environment of the modem flight simulator. Used as a tool for 
predicting and comparing egomotion perception in both the 
flight and simulator environments, the model could provide a 
sound foundation for evaluating the perceptual fidelity of a 
simulator, its visual realism, and ultimately, its effectiveness 
as a training system. 
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Abstract 

This paper presents the results of an internal 
research program at Southwest Research Institute for 
the development of a visual weather simulation and 
modeling system for flight training applications. This 
weather simulation system concept, first presented at 
the 1990 AIAA Flight Simulation Technology 
Conference, provides the means to correlate and 
synchronize all weather-related cues presented to the 
aircrew. The approach provides for direct correlation 
between out-the-window visual weather scenes, 
weather-processing sensor avionics displays, and 
aircraft handling qualities through the use of a unified 
meteorological database. By ensuring dynamic 
weather cue correlation across all simulator 
subsystems, this technique enables simulator 
instruction in weather-related flying to be highly 
transferable to in-flight, mission-oriented situations. 
This research effort produced a unique method for 
generating real-time fly-through weather conditions on 
a polygon-based visual system. The model 
architecture also supports sensor simulation for 
driving forward-look wind profiling models and 
cockpit displays. Since the weather model is driven by 
gridded-field, digital meteorological data, aircrews 
can learn and practice line-oriented weather avoidance 
skills in a realistic simulated weather environment. 


Introduction 

In the commercial aviation world, microburst 
windshear, convective weather, clear air turbulence, 
and wake vortices are widely recognized weather 
hazards to flight safety. These phenomena have a 
direct cost impact on flight operations due to 
increased stress on airframes, flight delays, increased 
fuel costs, and potential passenger lawsuits. Doppler 
radar and other sensing devices capable of remotely 
detecting hazardous atmospheric conditions are 
emerging, but aircrew judgment will always be 


heavily relied upon for weather interpretation and 
avoidance. Pilot training in adverse weather detection 
and avoidance methods is currently limited due to the 
lack of realistic weather modeling capability in flight 
simulators. Providing tools and training for pilots to 
avoid flight into hazardous weather situations is a 
pressing challenge within the aviation industiy. 

In the military world, weather plays a key role in 
mission planning, weapon and sensor system usage, 
and mission tactics for military operations. Current 
weapon system trainers (WSTs) and simulation 
networks are limited in their ability to provide a 
realistic portrayal of weather conditions that are 
applicable to mission operations. 

Southwest Research Institute (SwRI) conducted an 
internal research program to develop an affordable, 
achievable technique for modeling and visualizing 
real-world weather effects for flight simulator 
application. Visual effects were chosen for research 
since this area was judged to be the most difficult and 
featured the highest payoff for simulator training. 
This capability is needed to improve transfer of 
training metrics for simulator-based hazardous 
weather avoidance as well as to introduce more 
realistic weather for mission rehearsal training. The 
SwRI-developed weather modeling approach, known 
as the Weather Environment Simulation Technology 
(WEST) method, allows full simulation and visual 
display of very large atmospheric data sets containing 
fine-grained atmospheric conditions associated with 
convective and turbulent weather, as well as visual 
obscurants such as smoke and dust plumes. WEST 
enables the simulator user to see and react to weather 
conditions visually in addition to observing correlated 
cues from sensors such as radar, FUR (forward- 
looking infrared), windshear detection, and flight 
subsystems. WEST allows the user to visually 
observe, "fly through," and interact with recorded 
atmospheric data at real-time speeds using commercial 
off-the-shelf hardware. 
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Technical Approach 

Advances in computer image-generation (CIG) 
technology and weather modeling methods provide 
new capabilities for simulating and visualizing 
weather effects in four dimensions (space plus time). 
SwRI evaluated several visualization techniques on 
high-capacity graphics workstations to determine the 
best method for flight simulator application. An 
approach using continuous-level-of-detail textured 
graphic primitives was selected as the best method, 
and a frame-based image-generation transform 
function was developed for constructing and rendering 
scene primitives from weather database parameters in 
real time. 

The WEST application works with the Silicon 
Graphics GL library to render images of weather 
effects through the real-time interpretation of digital 
weather data structured in a gridded Cartesian format. 
The WEST approach is compatible with any gridded 
field weather database structured in a Cartesian 
format. Both uniform and non-uniform grid formats 
may be accommodated. WEST allows the user to 
view this data in either a vector/scalar format or as 
simulated optical imagery. Weather data parameters 
for visualization accommodated within WEST include 
wind direction and magnitude, liquid water content, 
temperature, pressure, radar reflectivity, and water 
content type (rain, snow, ice). Digital atmospheric 
data sets currently supported include the Joint Airport 
Weather Studies (JAWS) database from the National 
Center for Atmospheric Research (NCAR) and the 
Terminal Area Simulation System (TASS) 
meteorological weather model developed by the 
NASA Langley Research Center for windshear 
research. 


Meteorological Databases 

Sources of remotely sensed atmospheric data have 
expanded rapidly within the last several years, 
including ground-based doppler weather radars and 
several satellite-based earth-observing systems that 
sense and record large-scale weather conditions. 
Although these systems are capable of producing 
voluminous amounts of data, tools for visualizing, 
analyzing, and applying the data for operational uses 
requiring four-dimensional display (such as flight 
simulators) have not kept pace. 

Four-dimensional weather databases from 
NCAR’s JAWS project and NASA’s TASS model 
served as the baseline weather environments for 


modeling and visualization. These databases are 
typical of the digital atmospheric data that may be 
utilized for flight simulator application with the 
WEST approach. The NCAR database contains 
gridded parametric data for wind speed and direction, 
radar reflectivity, and liquid water content at 200- 
meter grid intervals within a 16km by 16km volume 
of airspace. The TASS database is similar and 
includes additional data describing temperature, 
pressure, and water content type. 

Basis for Research 

Current practices for modeling and visualizing 
four-dimensional weather effects do not provide the 
necessary visual cues, cue correlation, rendering 
performance, or environmental modeling features that 
are required for many applications of digital 
atmospheric data. Flight simulation is one application 
domain that exemplifies current limitations in the 
visual simulation of weather data. 

State of the Art and Limitations 

Interactive visual simulation of weather data has 
traditionally been implemented in the form of both 
two-dimensional (2-D) imagery of the type commonly 
seen on the evening news, and three-dimensional 
(3-D) computer-generated imagery. An excellent 
review of current practices for visualizing 
meteorological data is provided by Papathomas et al. 1 
Most of these commonly applied techniques allow the 
user to view the spatial distribution of various 
atmospheric parameters such as temperature or liquid 
water content occurring within a bounded area of the 
atmosphere, but they essentially provide only two- 
dimensional views of four-dimensional (4-D) data. 
Additional techniques referenced by Hibbard : focus on 
visualizing meteorological data in three dimensions 
for non-real-time data interpretation and scientific 
analysis purposes. 

In sophisticated 4-D applications such as the out- 
the-window image generators used in flight 
simulators, weather conditions are commonly 
presented through the use of traditional 3-D computer 
graphics techniques that are optimized for real-time 
image generation involving solid surfaces and/or 
textured surfaces. 

Solid Surfaces . Early flight simulator visual 
systems used solid-surface polygonal objects to 
represent cloud formations. These visual cloud 
representations were created manually using a 
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database modeling system. With the solid-surface 
approach, clouds are constructed by stretching a tri- 
mesh-type polygonal surface around the exterior of a 
cloud. The surface is then colored, shaded, and in 
some cases assigned a transparency value or material 
code to provide the cloud’s visual appearance. Cloud 
objects are then grouped together to form weather 
formations. 

The main limitations of solid surfaces for 
visualizing weather are limited visual realism and the 
difficulty of correlating visual appearance with digital 
atmospheric source data used to drive other simulator 
subsystems. Creating realistic weather effects with 
solid surfaces requires a lot of hands-on work at the 
database modeler’s station by a highly skilled 
designer. A mathematical model of weather pattern 
dynamics must also be developed so that during 
visualization the individual cloud objects can be 
dynamically sized, oriented, and positioned. Other 
significant limitations are that varying resolution 
models must be developed to accommodate viewing 
under both far and near distances, and that special 
visual effects are required to accommodate reduced 
visibility when inside cloud boundaries. An example 
of a modified solid-surface approach (textured 
ellipsoids) that has demonstrated the ability to produce 
realistic-appearing cumulus clouds is outlined by 
Gardner. 3 

Textured Surfaces . Current-generation flight 
simulator visual systems use texture to produce 
photorealistic weather effects. These "texture maps" 
allow scanned photographic images to be mapped onto 
polygon surfaces to provide visual weather conditions. 
The most common practice is to apply weather texture 
maps to very large single-polygon "billboards" that 
are oriented either horizontally (parallel to the 
ground) or vertically (perpendicular to the ground) to 
provide the appearance of cloud tops/bottoms or 
weather formations on the horizon. 

The primary weakness of the texture map 
approach is that, although it is easy to implement with 
state-of-the-art hardware, it is exceedingly difficult to 
correlate 2-D photographic texture with 4-D digital 
atmospheric data. The 2-D textured billboard method 
cannot support viewpoint-independent viewing, or fly- 
through viewing—features that are required or desired 
for many types of atmospheric visualization 
applications. 


Requirements for the Visual Simulation of Weather 

An ideal approach for overcoming the limitations 
of current techniques for visualizing and modeling 
weather is to render imagery directly from digital 
source data, rather than manually creating solid 
models or textured billboards and then attempting to 
manually correlate the visual effects with source data 
weather conditions. Digital atmospheric data is 
becoming increasingly available in the form of 3-D 
gridded data sets. Many users and applications for 
digital atmospheric data desire the capability to 
interactively visualize this data as optical or sensor 
imagery in four dimensions. The fourth dimension is 
modeled by time-tagging the 3-D gridded data sets. 
Essential visual simulation capabilities for rendering 
weather imagery from gridded data sets have been 
outlined by the author 4 and include 3-D gridded-field 
data handling, independent viewpoint viewing, and 
fly-through viewing. 

Digital Data Handling Capability . In order to 
render imagery directly from digital atmospheric data, 
the visual simulation technique must be capable of 
manipulating and processing 3-D gridded data very 
rapidly to support real-time scene update rates 
(typically 30Hz). The data handling technique must 
accommodate paging between spatial weather data 
subdivisions or tiles as well as continuous 
interpolation between adjacent time-stamped data files. 
This capability is essential for handling very large 
spatial and temporal data sets. 

Independent Viewpoint Capability . A key 
requirement is that the ideal digital weather visual 
simulation technique must support totally independent 
viewpoint capability for scene rendering of the 
gridded weather data set. This means that the data 
must be viewable from any position or orientation 
with correct perspective and aspect, including "inside 
out" viewing. This capability is essential for flight 
simulation applications where the viewpoint is almost 
always located within the boundaries of the 3-D 
gridded field. In many circumstances for high-altitude 
weather viewing, the entire data set may be located 
within the field of view. 

Fly-Through Viewing Capability . In addition to 
independent viewing, the optimal visual simulation 
technique for 4-D weather display must also support 
seamless fly-through viewing of the data. The user 
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should be presented with perspective-correct imagery 
under all viewing conditions. The visual appearance 
of the weather effects should automatically 
compensate for viewing aspect, lighting conditions, 
and relative motion of the eyepoint and dynamic 
weather effects data. Many of the key visual 
simulation needs for generating weather imagery in 
commercial flight simulators were described by 
Allsopp 5 over 14 years ago. Some of these specific 
desires were to realistically depict specific cloud 
formations and thunderstorm effects, provide the 
visual effects of onrushing precipitation and snow, 
and present the blooming and attenuation effects of 
strobe/landing lights when flying through clouds. 

WEST Approach 

The WEST approach is specifically designed to 
accommodate the real-time visual simulation 
requirements associated with rendering 4-D weather 
imageiy directly from digital source data. The WEST 
prototype developed by SwRI 6 executes on a Silicon 
Graphics Crimson Reality Engine with two Raster 
Managers. Figure 1 illustrates the architecture and 
functional elements of the WEST approach. Major 
elements include the digital weather source database, 
a visual preprocessor component, a data handling 
component, a simulation interface component, a visual 
weather database, and an image-generation 
component. 


Digital Weather Source Database 

WEST is designed to process large-scale gridded 
data sets containing digital atmospheric data 
parameters that may be produced from sensor 
observations or from numerical models. Digital 
atmospheric physics models such as TASS 7 and 
Doppler radar-derived atmospheric observations such 
as JAWS 8 data sets provide quantitative, time-varying 
descriptions of aviation weather conditions. 

For the TASS data, each grid point within the 
model domain contains 11 atmospheric parameters 
describing the state of the air mass volume for that 
spatial location at a given point in time. These 
parameters include north, east, down wind speed, 
pressure, temperature, liquid water content, ice 
content, precipitation rate, snowfall, and hail fall. 
Grid spacing for the microscale TASS model varies 
between a maximum of 200 meters down to 40 meters 
within a typical domain size of 500 cubic miles (lOmi 
x lOmi x 5mi). 

Sensor-derived datasets are typically more 
mesoscale-oriented and contain grid spacing on the 
order of 500 to 1000 meters, and cover thousands of 
cubic miles of atmosphere. Grid domains for these 
data sets can extend to 2048 x 2048 x 15 elements. 
Weather parameters typically supported include 
temperature, wind speed, pressure, water content, and 
water type. 


Weather Environment Simulation Technology (WEST) 
Visual Simulation Approach 
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Visual Preprocessor Component 

Preprocessing methods were implemented within 
WEST for reading in gridded weather database files 
and reformatting the data for real-time simulation. 
Data reformatting includes tiling the data into spatial 
subdivisions known as cells, and preprocessing/ 
compressing the source data to support image 
generation. Preprocessing operations include spatial 
subsampling, data thresholding, coordinate 
transformation into north-east-down coordinates, 
liquid water content calculation, graphic primitive 
assignment, apparent lighting calculation, and spatial 
dithering. Graphic primitives are assigned to weather 
data elements according to a parametric data look-up 
table. These graphic primitives are stored in a library 
format and include textures as well as polygon 
primitives. Lighting effects are precomputed for each 
graphic primitive based on sun position as determined 
by a time-of-day, day-of-year look-up table. A 
graphical user interface allows the user to 
interactively control preprocessing functions and 
evaluate the visual appearance of the resulting visual 
weather database. 

Visual Weather Database 

The visual weather database is the run time 
database that has been reformatted, tiled, and 
compressed to support real-time visual simulation. 
Visual weather parameters maintained within the run 
time database on a per-element basis include wind 
vector, texture assignment, spatial extent, color, 
illumination, and transparency. This database consists 
of spatial and temporal linked files that are retrieved 
from disk and then loaded into memory as needed 
during visualization. 

Flight Simulation Interface Component 

The flight simulation interface component 
receives instantaneous aerodynamic environment 
parameters as a function of viewing platform (aircraft) 
position. Weather data elements surrounding the 
viewpoint position are interpolated tri-linearly to 
determine the instantaneous atmospheric environment 
including the net aerodynamic effects acting on the 
viewing platform. These effects include north, east, 
down wind speed components, time rate of change of 
these components, and ambient temperature and 
pressure at the aircraft. The simulation interface 
component receives the viewpoint and viewing 
orientation from the flight simulation host computer 
and provides this data synchronously to the image- 
generation component. This capability allows WEST 


to be integrated with flight simulators to assure direct 
correlation between visual weather imagery and 
aircraft dynamic modeling functions. 

Data Handling Component (Weather Generator! 

The weather-generation component performs the 
operations necessary to process and format the 
volumetric weather data visible in the instantaneous 
display field of view. The weather generation 
component is scheduled by a frame-based executive to 
assure periodic weather data update rates and 
synchronization with the flight simulation and image- 
generation functions. The weather-generation 
component controls weather scene management and 
building of the weather display list that is converted 
to immediate mode display data by the image- 
generator hardware. Weather data handling operations 
include data retrieval and temporal interpolation, 
field-of-view (FOV) culling, sorting, and prioritizing 
of in-FOV weather data, and formatting/distribution 
of active weather elements to the image-generation 
component. This component could also format and 
distribute weather data within a given sensor’s 
scanning field of regard or instantaneous field of 
view. 

Data Retrieval . During data retrieval operations, 
adjacent-in-time cells within the aircraft’s field of 
regard (FOR) are accessed and continually 
interpolated according to the aircraft’s position, 
orientation, and mission elapsed time. Temporal 
interpolation between data sets that are separated by 
a given time interval is a complex task that is the 
subject of continuing research and development. 

Field-of-View Culling . The field-of-view culling 
and sorting function accesses the run time visual 
weather database and produces a visible weather 
display list for each image-generation frame (l/30th 
of a second). Several operations are involved within 
the FOV culling and sorting function. These are FOV 
culling, FOV sorting, and display list processing. The 

visual field of view determines what parts of the 
weather effects can be viewed from the current 
viewpoint, viewing orientation, and perspective. The 
culling procedure eliminates weather data elements 
from the image-generation process that are not within 
the instantaneous visual field of view. 

Field-of-View Sorting . Individual weather data 
elements that are determined by the culling function 
to be within the instantaneous field of view are sorted 
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in front-to-back order as a function of the viewing 
direction vector. The sorted weather data elements are 
then formatted into a prioritized weather display list. 
This prioritization process is based on the location and 
depth of the weather data element within the field of 
view; the idea being to optimize the generation of 
weather imagery based on the capacity of the image 
generator (TG). 

The greater the capacity of the image generator, 
then the greater the number of depth bins that can be 
accommodated. Weather data elements that are 
closest to the viewpoint have the highest priority as a 
function of location within the field of view. 

The horizontal and vertical fields of view are 
divided into equally spaced "viewing bins" (equally 
spaced by projected distance in the viewing plane, not 
by field-of-view angle). Each viewing bin is then 
allocated a number of depth bins, based on the 
capacity of the IG. The depth bins for each two- 
dimensional viewing bin are for storing (sorted by 
distance) the closest weather data elements in the 
visual weather database that are within that field-of- 
view segment. An additional requirement placed on 
these depth bins is that the elements closer to the 
viewpoint are increasing in the magnitude of the 
associated projected wind vector. Depth bins are 
filled by summing the area of coverage of weather 
elements for every viewing bin. A front-to-back 
sorting through the prioritized visible weather 
elements is employed so that when the depth bins for 
a particular field-of-view viewing bin become filled, 
no further processing is required on sample points 
within that field-of-view segment. 

Once all the bins have been filled or all the 
visible weather elements have been sorted into these 
bins, whichever comes first, the display list of 
weather elements is processed for rendering in an 
order which exhausts the deepest bin in each of the 
segments first, and then moves forward through the 
depth bins. This approach results in assured frame 
display times without sacrificing image quality since 
the number of weather elements to be rendered during 
each frame is fixed, and the display list is assured to 
contain the most visibly significant weather elements 
due to the prioritization process. 


Image-Generation Component . The image- 
generation component processes the visible weather 
element display list that was produced by the weather 
generator and transforms these weather elements into 
a prioritized list of polygon vertices and graphic 
library-specific parameters for immediate mode 
rendering on the image generator’s graphics pipeline. 

WEST Applications 
Flight Simulation 

The WEST method for processing digital 
atmospheric data in real time is ideally suited for 
flight simulator applications. Figure 2 illustrates the 
WEST concept for achieving cue correlation across 
individual simulator subsystems. With the WEST 
approach, a weather generator may be integrated 
within the simulator configuration to process and 
distribute digital weather data to each atmosphere¬ 
sensing simulator subsystem. By this method, weather 
elements from a unified digital database are 
distributed to each subsystem (visual, radar, flight) as 
a function of subsystem parameters (position, 
orientation, field of regard). Each subsystem then 
performs the required function for transforming 
digital weather elements to display cues. The visual 
system transforms the weather data elements into 
scene primitives (as demonstrated by WEST), and the 
radar simulation subsystem incorporates the weather 
data elements into range bin processing for calculating 
weather attenuation and backscatter parameters. 

Figures 3 and 4 illustrate the visual realism 
available with the WEST technique. Figure 3 is an 
out-the-window view generated from NCAR gridded- 
field weather data and Defense Mapping Agency 
Digital Terrain Elevation Data (DTED). Figure 4 is 
a visual weather scene produced from SwRI-generated 
gridded-field data. 

Specific commercial aviation applications that 
could benefit from the use of meteorological databases 
include windshear, thunderstorm and other types of 
hazardous weather avoidance training. A unified 
meteorological database approach could also enhance 
line-oriented flight training through the true 
correlation of weather cues. 
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Figure 2. WEST Unified Weather Environment 



































Figure 4. WEST Synthetic Weather Effects 
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Mission Planning and Mission Rehearsal 


References 


Mission planning and mission rehearsal training 
could become more effective and transferable to 
operations through the application of the WEST 
approach for visualizing weather conditions that are 
expected or forecast for a given mission. Weather 
environment effects on weapon system employment 
and combat tactics procedures could be simulated and 
evaluated by integrating visual weather conditions into 
the synthetic mission environment that is provided for 
mission planning systems and tactical preview 
systems. Given the gridded-field data handling 
capability of the WEST approach, it is conceivable 
that satellite-derived weather conditions could be 
formatted to produce a geospecific, synthetic weather 
environment for mission rehearsal training. 
Incorporating satellite weather data for simulator 
training is a leading area of continued research and 
development. 

Summary 

This paper has presented an overview of the 
SwRI-developed WEST weather simulation approach. 
This system is capable of providing fly-through 
visualization of large atmospheric data sets using 
commercial off-the-shelf hardware. The WEST 
application works with the Silicon Graphics GL 
library to render images of weather effects through 
the interpretation of digital weather data structured in 
a gridded Cartesian format. 

Although the WEST approach was developed by 
SwRI in response to a need to improve the way in 
which atmospheric effects are modeled for flight 
training, the visual simulation techniques implemented 
within WEST may also be useful for solving related 
weather simulation problems including sensor 
simulation modeling, geospecific mission rehearsal 
applications, and multi-force distributed network 
training applications. 
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Abstract 

This paper describes the selection of a method for 
determining line-of-sight in real-time simulations for 
the NASA Ames Vertical Motion Simulator (VMS) 
facility. Five different combinations of terrain 
representation and line-of-sight determination 
algorithms were tested. A gridpost terrain format, 
in conjunction with a Digital Differential Analyzer 
algorithm, was found to best meet the simulation 
criteria of high speed, low storage requirements, and 
accuracy. 

Introduction 

The VMS is used to perform aeronautical research in 
the development of flight vehicles. Many of the 
simulations require real-time information about 
intervisibility between moving objects. Examples 
include ownship-to-target and missile-to-target 
intervisibility. Several methods of calculating the 
line-of-sight in real-time exist. (Refs. 1-4) Each 
method has trade-offs between computation time, 
storage requirements, and accuracy. This project 
was undertaken to determine the method best suited 
to the VMS facility. The requirements included the 
following: 

1) flexibility of the algorithm; 

2) speed; 

3) accuracy; 

4) storage space; and 

5) low turn around time to generate a new 
terrain file. 

Testing was conducted using a Digital Equipment 
Corporation VAX 9000-210 running the (iTau real¬ 
time operating system developed at the VMS 
facility.^ An Evans and Sutherland CT5A visual 
display system was used for image generation. 


The evaluation process begins with the description 
of the terrain file formats used by the various 
algorithms. The formats were evaluated based on 
storage requirements and ease of modification. The 
next section of the paper describes the five line-of- 
sight determination algorithms that were tested. 
These algorithms were evaluated on the basis of 
speed and accuracy. Test results and a review of the 
selection process are followed by an example of the 
application of the selected algorithm to a forward- 
looking sensor. 

Terrain File Formats 

All of the line-of-sight algorithms tested use some 
type of data file to model the surrounding terrain, 
hereafter referred to as a terrain file. Two terrain file 
formats were tested: 1) storage of terrain height 
information only at the intersection points of a 
uniform grid overlaying the visual database, 
hereafter called the gridpost method; and 2) storage 
of the coordinates of the vertices of planes in a visual 
database, hereafter called the edge method. 

Gridpost Terra i n 

The gridpost method consists of a two-dimensional 
data array representing the terrain height at the 
intersection points on a uniform inertial grid 
overlaying the visual database. The array indices 
are X and Y integer coordinates of the axis system 
defined by the grid and the terrain height 
information is stored as inertial Z coordinates in the 
array. The inertial X and Y coordinates of the lower 
left post in the grid and the post to post spacing are 
used to transform inertial positions into the grid axis 
system. Due to it's appearance, such a terrain 
representation has been called a "bed-of-nails", as 
shown in Figure 1. 

There are two ways to create such a terrain file. The 
first method involves dropping vertical lines at the 
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Figure 1 Gridpost Terrain (Bed of Nails) 

positions of the gridposts onto the planes stored in a 
visual database. The second method involves using 
Digital Terrain Elevation Data (DTED) files supplied 
by the Defense Mapping Agency (DMA). 

In this evaluation, the terrain height information was 
stored as 2 byte integers to minimize the memory 
requirement of storing sizable databases. This 
allows terrain altitudes of plus or minus 32,767 feet 
with a one foot resolution. The terrain file was read 
into the executing program at run time. 


Edge Terrain 

A visual database is made up of many 
interconnected planes whose vertices are connected 
by line segments defining the edges of the planes, as 
shown in Figure 2. The edge terrain method is a 
representation of each of these planes. The file 



contains the X, Y, and Z coordinates of each pair of 
endpoints of the edge line segments extracted from a 
visual database. In this study, this information was 
coded directly into DATA statements. 

Comparison 

Routines enabling quick extraction of terrain height 
information can be applied to both terrain methods, 
resulting in similar turnaround times. Thus, the 
primary concern when comparing these two 
methods was computer memory storage 
requirements. 

The edge method requires less storage space than 
the gridpost method for simple databases comprised 
of a small number of triangular planes. Most of the 
edges are concentrated in areas of complex terrain 
with very few edges in large flat areas. The gridpost 
method uses the same number of posts independent 
of the complexity of the terrain. However, all of the 
new terrain databases at the VMS facility are created 
using a uniform grid in which the small post spacing 
produces complex databases with very few large flat 
areas. The large number of vertices required to 
represent these databases with the edge method 
increases the storage requirements. 

The existence of obstacles, such as trees and 
buildings, on the visual database also affects the 
storage requirements of the edge method. These 
obstacles are typically located offset from the edges 
of each database plane. Obstacle heights are easily 
included in a gridpost terrain file by adding the 
obstacle heights to the terrain height at appropriate 
gridposts. If the post spacing is 10 meters, a 
maximum lateral positional error of plus or minus 5 
meters is introduced. However, no additional posts 
are needed to store obstacle information. With the 
edge terrain, the vertices of each obstacle must be 
added to the vertex list, thus increasing storage 
requirements. 

One advantage of the gridpost method is the 
existence of several different algorithms for 
determining line-of-sight using this form of terrain 
information. This means there are more options 
available when selecting the optimal method for a 
particular task or environment. Another advantage 
of this method is that the terrain file corresponds 
closely to the DTED files supplied by the DMA. 
DTED files can be used in the VMS environment 
with very little preprocessing, thus effectively 
reducing the simulation development time. 
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a) Grid posts 


e) Grid intersection 


b) DDA with 
rounding 


c) DDA with 3-point d) DDA with 4-point 
interpolation interpolation 


Figure 3 Equivalent Terrain Model Comparison 


Line-of-Sight Algorithms 

The purpose of any line-of-sight algorithm is to 
determine if an unobstructed line-of-sight exists 
between an eyepoint and a target. Each of the 
algorithms tested begins by creating a Line-Of-Sight 
(LOS) vector connecting the eyepoint and the target. 
The terrain height is then compared to the altitude of 
this LOS vector at locations along the length of the 
vector. If the terrain is higher than the LOS vector at 
any one of these locations, the line-of-sight is 
considered blocked. 

The five algorithms tested are as follows: 

1) Digital Differential Analyzer with rounding; 

2) Digital Differential Analyzer with three 
point interpolation; 

3) Digital Differential Analyzer with four point 
interpolation, 

4) grid intersection algorithm employing two 
point interpolation; and 

5) intersection of line segments employing the 
theory of inequalities. 

The first four algorithms use the gridpost terrain file, 
but each defines the terrain between the grid posts 
differently. A visual comparison of a single grid 
square in the resulting equivalent gridpost terrain 
models is presented in Figure 3. Examples of the 
equivalent terrain models are also presented as each 
algorithm is discussed. A discussion of the fifth LOS 
algorithm, the intersection of line segments, is also 
included. 


DDA with Rounding 

The DDA with rounding algorithm uses the gridpost 
terrain file. It is based on a technique called the 
Digital Differential Analyzer (DDA), which is used 
in the numerical solution of differential equations 
and, in graphics, to determine which pixels to select 


when drawing a line on a video screen. 6 All of the 
calculations are done in the grid axis system where 
the post-to-post spacing defines one unit. The 
endpoints of the LOS vector are first transformed 
into the grid axis system. The DDA technique is 
then used to traverse the LOS vector from the 
eyepoint to the target with a constant step size, as 
shown in Figure 4. Each step is taken by adding 
increments to the X, Y, and Z coordinates of the 
previous step, beginning at the eyepoint. The 
number of steps is calculated by the equation: 

STEPS = INT( MAX( XDIST, YDIST)) + 1 (1) 

where XDIST and YDIST are the X and Y distances 
from the eyepoint to the target in the gridpost axis 
system. The AX, AY and AZ step sizes are calculated 



Figure 4 DDA with Rounding 



by dividing the X, Y and Z distances by the number 
of steps. For the case presented in Figure 4 : 

XDIST = 3.3 
YDIST = 5.7 
STEPS = 6 
AX = 0.55 
AY = 0.95 

The LOS vector is checked for blockage after each 
step is taken, with a final check at the starting 
position (the eyepoint). This stepping process is 
identical in all of the algorithms employing the DDA 
technique. In the DDA with rounding algorithm, the 
terrain height at the stepping point is defined by the 
terrain height at the nearest gridpost. This post is 
found by rounding the X and Y coordinates of the 
stepping point to the nearest integer. If the terrain 
height at this nearest gridpost is greater than the 
altitude of the LOS vector at the stepping point, the 
line-of-sight is considered blocked. 

The DDA with rounding method is equivalent to a 
terrain model made up of square plateaus centered 
on each gridpost, as seen in Figure 5. 



Figure 5 Rounding Equivalent Terrain Model 


DDA with Three Point Interpolation 

The DDA with three point interpolation method was 
tested to determine the increase in execution time 
introduced by the use of a more computationally 
intensive algorithm which better represents the 
visual database. 

When drawing a visual database using a grid 
scheme, diagonals within each grid square can be 
formed by connecting the lower left gridpost to the 
upper right gridpost, or by connecting the upper left 
gridpost to the lower right gridpost. All new 
contoured databases at the VMS facility are built by 
using one of these diagonals or the other, but not 


both. This suggested an approach that takes 
advantage of this condition. 

The LOS vector is traversed using the DDA, but the 
terrain height at the stepping point is determined 
through interpolation of the three gridposts defining 
the upper left triangle or the lower right triangle of 
the surrounding grid square, depending upon which 
of these triangles encloses the stepping point. 1 This 
treatment of the gridpost terrain is equivalent to 
connecting posts along the lower left to upper right 
diagonal as well as connecting posts in rows and 
columns, as seen in Figure 6. 



Figure 6 Three Point Interpolation Equivalent 
Terrain Model 


DDA with Four Point Interpolation 

In the four point interpolation algorithm, the LOS 
vector is traversed using the DDA, but the terrain 
height at the stepping points is calculated by 
performing a four way (bilinear) interpolation 
between the posts defining the corners of the 
surrounding grid square. The resulting warped 
plane terrain representation can be seen in Figure 7. 
Unlike the three point interpolation method, four 



Figure 7 Four Point Interpolation Equivalent 
Terrain Model 
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point interpolation can be used when the visual 
database is built with arbitrary diagonals. 

Grid Intersection 

Another method tested, referred to in this study as 
grid intersection, is a two point interpolation scheme 
using the gridpost terrain format. It is assumed that 
the terrain between gridposts is defined by 
connecting adjacent gridposts along the rows and 
columns, with no diagonal connections.^ A 
representation of this terrain can be seen in Figure 8. 
The LOS vector is checked for blockage whenever it 
crosses a row or column boundary of the terrain 
grid. Interpolation between the two gridposts 
surrounding the intersection point is used to 
determine the terrain height. 

If line-of-sight blockage is the only information 
required, each axis is checked separately. Either row 
or column intersections may be checked first. One 
approach is to optimize the algorithm for speed by 
checking the axis with fewer intersections first. If 
the closest intersection to the eyepoint is required 
(perhaps to obtain range to intersection 
information), it is necessary to check row and 
column intersections as they are encountered when 
traversing the LOS vector from the eyepoint to the 
target. This will increase the computation time of 
the grid intersection method. 



Figure 8 Grid Intersection Equivalent Terrain 
Model 


Intersection of Line Segments 

The final method tested uses the edge terrain model. 
Every edge on the terrain is first checked for 
intersections with the LOS vector projected on the 
horizontal plane, as seen in Figure 9a. The technique 
employed to determine the intersection uses the 


theory of inequalities. - ^ A line can be represented in 
two dimensions by the equation: 

Ax + By + C = 0 (2) 

where A, B, and C are constants that define the 
position of the line in the x-y plane. When the 
coordinates of a point (X], Y]) on the x-y plane are 
substituted into this line equation, the result has the 
form: 

AX! + BY! + C = D (3) 

where D is called the residual and has a unique 
value D(Xi, Yi). The sign of the residual D indicates 
on which side of the line the point falls. Points on 
opposite sides of a line yield residuals of opposite 
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sign when substituted into the line equation. Two 
line segments in the x-y plane intersect when the 
endpoints of each segment lie on opposite sides of 
the other segment. 

In Figure 9a, the endpoints of edges 12, 14 , and 15 
produce residuals of opposite sign when substituted 
into the equation of the LOS vector, ET, indicating 
these edges intersect the infinitely long line 
containing ET in the x-y plane. 

A second test is required to determine if the 
intersection lies between the endpoints of the LOS 
vector. In Figure 9a, substitution of the endpoints of 
LOS vector ET into the equations of the candidate 
edges 12, 14 , and 15 yields residuals of opposite 
sign only in the case of edge 12. This indicates that 
edge 12 intersects the LOS vector ET in the x-y plane. 

The two dimensional equations of the LOS vector 
and the intersecting edge are then solved 
simultaneously to find the coordinates of the 
intersection point in the x-y plane. 

Interpolation is then used to determine terrain 
height and LOS vector height at the intersection 
point. If the terrain is higher than the LOS vector at 
the intersection point, the line-of-sight is considered 
blocked. In Figure 9b, the LOS vector height (z') is 
greater than the terrain height (z") resulting in 
unblocked line-of-sight. 


Test Results 

The first step in testing the algorithms was to select a 
terrain file. For the gridpost terrain file, a 902 by 772 
array was used with a 10 meter post spacing, 
resulting in a mapped terrain covering an area 
approximately 9 kilometers by 8 kilometers. The 
edge terrain file consisted of 650 edges and covered 
an area of 90 square kilometers. The average edge 
length was 377 meters, with a minimum of 34 meters 
and a maximum of 2,500 meters. 

Timing 

Timing of the various algorithms was accomplished 
by integrating the LOS software with an existing 
real-time simulation. The real-time computing 
system at the VMS facility is equipped to measure 
the execution time of arbitrary software segments 
within a real-time frame. 5 


All of the line-of-sight determination algorithms 
tested exhibit maximum computation time when the 
line-of-sight is unblocked, since all of the algorithms 
terminate at the first indication of a blocked line-of- 
sight. The eyepoint and target locations for the 
timing study were initialized such that the line-of- 
sight would always be unblocked. Each algorithm 
was individually timed for 2,500 iterations while 
recording the timing marker values for each iteration 
onto disk for later processing. This procedure was 
repeated several times with different distances 
between the eyepoint and target and the resulting 
files were then processed to determine the average 
execution time per iteration for each algorithm. 

Figure 10 shows a comparison of the average 
execution time for the four algorithms which use the 
gridpost terrain file. Due to its simplicity, the DDA 
with rounding was the fastest algorithm tested. The 
three point and four point interpolation algorithms 
are also based on the DDA, but require more 
computation for each point checked. With a 10 
meter post spacing and a range to target of 
approximately 500 meters, the interpolation 
algorithms take twice as long as the rounding 
algorithm. (0.2 versus 0.1 milliseconds) When the 
distance is increased to 5.0 kilometers, the 
interpolation algorithms take 4 times as long as the 
rounding algorithm. (1.3 versus 0.3 milliseconds) 
Execution time of the grid intersection algorithm 
falls between the execution times of the DDA with 
rounding and the DDA with interpolation 
algorithms. At 500 meters, the grid intersection 
algorithm takes one and a half times as long as the 
rounding algorithm. (0.15 versus 0.1 milliseconds) 
At 5.0 kilometers, it takes almost three times as long 
as the rounding algorithm. (0.8 milliseconds versus 
0.3 milliseconds) 

For each of the gridpost terrain based algorithms, 
the parameter controlling execution time is the 
number of steps checked for blockage along the LOS 
vector. The number of steps is a function of the 
distance to the target and the resolution of the grid, 
both of which determine the number of rows and 
columns crossed by the LOS vector. As a result, the 
execution times in Figure 10 are valid for half the 
distances if the grid resolution is doubled. 

For the intersection of line segments algorithm, the 
execution time is independent of distance since the 
algorithm searches through all the edges without 
regard to eyepoint-to-target distance. The parameter 
controlling execution time is the total number of 
edges. The timing test for this algorithm consisted 
of varying the number of edges. The line segment 
algorithm timing measurements are shown in 
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Figure 11. As with the algorithms using the gridpost 
terrain, the maximum execution time occurs when 
the line-of-sight is unblocked, since the algorithm 
terminates at the first intersection. 

The time to compute the line-of-sight for the two 
terrain types is a function of two independent 
variables : 1) the number of steps checked along the 
LOS vector, and 2) the number of edges in the 
database. A direct comparison is not possible, but 
an effort will be made to show a timing comparison 
for the two types of terrain. 

The 90 square kilometer edge terrain file used in the 
timing tests represents a typical visual database at 
the VMS facility that is not built on a uniform grid. 
For comparison, consider a 50 square kilometer edge 
terrain file, or 7.07 kilometers in width and length, 
created assuming the same number of edges per 
square kilometer as the test file. This would have 
362 edges and, based on Figure 11, would result in a 
maximum computation time of approximately 0.36 
milliseconds. This time can be used with Figure 10 
to determine the maximum length of an LOS vector 
in the algorithms using a gridpost terrain file with 10 
meter resolution. The two DDA with interpolation 
algorithms can only check LOS distances under 1.0 


kilometer in 0.36 milliseconds. The grid intersection 
algorithm can check up to 1.8 kilometers and the 
DDA with rounding algorithm can check up to 6.0 
kilometers. For this non-cluttered, low resolution 



Figure 11 Line Segment Algorithm Timing 
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example, the line segment algorithm will check LOS 
distances up to 10 kilometers in 0.36 milliseconds. In 
the same time, the best the algorithms using the 10 
meter gridpost spaced terrain can do is 6 kilometers 
with the rounding algorithm. 

A typical visual database at the VMS facility that is 
built on a uniform grid uses a post spacing in the 
range of 100 to 250 meters. If an edge terrain file 
were created from such a visual database covering 
50 square kilometers with a post spacing of 250 
meters, it would contain approximately 2,500 edges. 
Extrapolating the line in Figure 11 results in a 
computation time of approximately 1.9 milliseconds. 
As the number of edges, and thus the resolution, in a 
given area is increased, the gridpost algorithms 
perform better in comparison to the intersection of 
line segments algorithm. 

Another factor, not included in the timing study, 
which contributes to a larger number of edges is the 
presence of obstacles, such as trees and buildings. 
As discussed in the terrain comparison section of 
this paper, when using the gridpost terrain 
representation, the tree and building heights may be 
added to the terrain height at appropriate gridposts 
without increasing the required number of posts. 
When using the edge terrain representation, 
however, each obstacle adds to the number of edges, 
thus further increasing the computation time of the 
line segments method. 


Line-of-Sight Comparison 

The line-of-sight comparison portion of the testing 
involved driving the eyepoint and target through 
predetermined paths, which resulted in instances of 
both blocked and unblocked line-of-sight. The tests 
lasted anywhere between one and five minutes with 
all of the algorithms running sequentially in the 
same frame. Line-of-sight information for each 
algorithm was recorded once every frame (every 25 
milliseconds). 

The three test scenarios included a stationary 
eyepoint with the target flying a circular path, an 
eyepoint flying a circular path about a stationary 
target, and an eyepoint and target both flying non¬ 
intersecting circular paths. Eyepoint to target 
distances were anywhere from 350 meters to 3,000 
meters. 

The results of all gridpost terrain based algorithms 
were similar. Three typical 100 frame samples are 
presented in Figure 12. A solid line shows 
unblocked line-of-sight whereas spaces show 


blocked line-of-sight. Samples 1 and 2 are examples 
of the maximum scatter found between the 
algorithms, whereas Sample 3 is an example of the 
typical scatter. The detection times between blocked 
and unblocked line-of sight were only a few 25 ms 
frames apart when comparing the DDA with 
rounding algorithm to the interpolation algorithms, 
but these differences generally disappeared in less 
than 200 milliseconds when eyepoint and target 
were moving. This time is small when compared to 
weapon acquisition time and pilot response time. 
The DDA with rounding and the grid intersection 
algorithms showed very good agreement. 

Each of the gridpost terrain based methods can 
result in slight errors in the line-of-sight. The 
stepping points generated by the DDA based 
algorithms fall somewhere within each grid square. 
But, that point may not represent the highest terrain 
in the grid square along the LOS vector, thus 


Solid lines show unblocked line-of-sight 
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100 frames = 2.5 seconds • 
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c) Sample 3 

Figure 12 Line-of-Sight Comparison 



resulting in slight line-of-sight errors. Also, if the 
LOS vector is perpendicular to a diagonal ridge line, 
the grid intersection method could check for blocked 
line-of-sight along the lowest edges in the grid 
square, which could result in line-of-sight errors. 
The magnitude of these errors is directly 
proportional to the post spacing used in the gridpost 
terrain file. 

The edge terrain is an exact representation of the 
planes in the visual database and the use of the line 
equations generated by the vertices gives exact 
terrain height at the boundaries of the planes. This 
makes the line segment algorithm with the edge 
terrain the most accurate method. Unfortunately, its 
computation time is excessive for large complex 
databases, such as those resulting from the use of 
DTED terrain files. Any attempts to decrease the 
computation time by decreasing the number of 
edges also decreases how faithfully the stored 
terrain represents the original terrain. 

Al gorithm Selection 

Based on the speed advantage, the DDA with 
rounding was selected as the baseline line-of-sight 
determination algorithm. Another contributing 
factor is the use of the gridpost terrain file which 
exhibits short turnaround times when modified and 
is easily generated from DTED files. 

The algorithm is also tunable to a particular project 
because the terrain file storage requirements and 
execution time can be traded for accuracy. Since the 
number of stepping points is based on the number of 
crossings of grid rows and columns, the execution 
time is directly proportional to both the eyepoint to 
target distance and the resolution of the terrain file. 
For instance, if it is acceptable to double the required 
execution time for a given terrain resolution, the 
gridpost spacing may be cut in half, resulting in 
twice the resolution at approximately twice the 
execution time. The efficiency of the rounding 
algorithm allows for an increased grid resolution 
while maintaining a speed advantage. The timing 
results show that the rounding algorithm would still 
be the fastest tested if its terrain resolution were 
doubled. 

Simple programming modifications can provide 
even greater speed advantages. One such possible 
modification is a range based step size. When using 
a fine mesh size, the step size can be doubled when 
the distance from the eyepoint to the target exceeds 
a given range, thus treating the terrain file as if it 


had lower resolution when the distances are large. 
At smaller distances, the full resolution is used. 

Execution time may be reduced by storing the 
location of LOS vector blockage from the previous 
frame. If the change in relative positions of the 
eyepoint and target between frames is small, the 
algorithms may be started at or near this previously 
blocked point. 4 Computation time will be reduced if 
the LOS vector remains blocked by the same 
obstruction. Unfortunately, if a new obstruction 
blocks the LOS vector at a location closer to the 
eyepoint than the previous point of obstruction, the 
correct range to first blockage information may not 
be detected. 

It may seem that even the more computationally 
intensive algorithms are extremely fast. However, 
when several line-of-sight determinations are 
required in a small frame time, the cumulative effect 
can result in significant time requirements, as will be 
seen in the forward-looking sensor example 
described next. 


Forward-looking Sensor Example 

One example of using the DDA with rounding 
algorithm is in a forward looking, scanning array- 
sensor as implemented at the VMS facility. 7 The 
specifications of the sensor were as follows: 1) a 50 
degree by 25 degree field of view; 2) an angular 
resolution of 1 degree; 3) a range of 1,500 meters; 4) a 
linear resolution of 10 meters; and 5) a screen refresh 
rate every 0.75 seconds. The approach involved 
creating an array of LOS vectors between the sensor 
and the points on a grid describing a 50 degree by 25 
degree section of a sphere of 1,500 meter radius with 
the sensor at its center. With an angular resolution 
of 1 degree, the resulting task requires the 
processing of 1,326 LOS vectors in 0.75 seconds. 

In this special case of the line-of-sight determining 
algorithm, the range to target was a fixed value of 
1,500 meters. A grid resolution of 10 meters leads to 
a maximum number of 151 steps per LOS vector. 
The aircraft model, system overhead, and data 
input/output required a large portion of each 25 
millisecond real-time frame, leaving approximately 
10 milliseconds per frame for LOS vector processing. 
In order to maintain the fidelity of the pilot-in-the- 
loop simulation, it was not advisable to increase the 
25 millisecond frame time. To reduce the 
computation load on each frame, the task was 
broken into 30 parts, processing 50 LOS vectors per 
frame. The DDA with rounding method was able to 
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complete the processing of the 50 LOS vectors in less 
than 5 milliseconds. Here is a case where the speed 
of the DDA with rounding algorithm is very 
advantageous. 

Each LOS vector was traversed using the DDA with 
rounding algorithm. If terrain was encountered, the 
processing of that current vector was terminated and 
the terrain height was recorded in an aircraft 
centered terrain database array. Terminating at the 
first intersection of terrain resulted in the proper 
occulting of objects blocked by obstructions. For 
example, the sensor could not "see" the back sides of 
hills. This is an example requiring determination of 
the nearest intersection with terrain. Any algorithm 
which does not always provide the closest 
intersection point would be unacceptable for this 
application. 

In practice, this implementation of a forward- 
looking sensor performed extremely well. The 
terrain database stored by the aircraft exhibited the 
necessary accuracy to aid in modeling a terrain 
avoidance guidance system and the sensor model 
met the required specifications. 

Conclusions 

Five methods for determining line-of-sight in a real¬ 
time simulation were tested in order to select an 
optimal choice for the VMS facility at the NASA 
Ames Research Center. The algorithms tested were 
as follows: 

1) Digital Differential Analyzer with rounding; 

2) Digital Differential Analyzer with three 
point interpolation; 

3) Digital Differential Analyzer with four point 
interpolation; 

4) grid intersection algorithm employing two 
point interpolation; and 

5) intersection of line segments employing the 
theory of inequalities. 

The algorithms made use of two types of terrain 
files: the gridpost terrain and the edge terrain. Test 
results led to the selection of the DDA with 
rounding method using the gridpost terrain file. 
The gridpost terrain was desirable because it is 
easily modified, has acceptable storage requirements 
for the equipment used, and is compatible with 
DTED terrain files. The DDA with rounding was the 
fastest, most efficient algorithm tested. Although it 
exhibits a slight accuracy degradation due to the 
rounding process, its speed advantage offsets this 
small deficiency. The selected algorithm also proved 


versatile enough to perform well in the modeling of 
a forward-looking, scanning array sensor. 
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Afrstrapf 

There are many applications, such as 
pilot training, mission rehearsal, and 
hardware-in-the-loop simulation, which 
require the generation of realistic images of 
terrain and man-made objects in real-time. 
One well-known approach to meeting this 
requirement is to drape photo-texture over a 
planar polygon model of the terrain. The 
real time system then computes, for each 
pixel of the output image, the address in a 
texture map based on the intersection of the 
line-of-sight vector with the terrain model. 
High quality image generation requires that 
the terrain be modeled with a fine mesh of 
polygons while hardware costs limit the 
number of polygons which may be displayed 
for each scene. The trade-off between these 
conflicting requirements must be made in 
real-time because it depends on the changing 
position and orientation of the pilot's eye 
point or simulated sensor. 

The traditional approach is to develop 
a data base consisting of multiple levels of 
detail (LOD), and then selecting for display 
LOD's as a function of range. This approach 
could lead to both anomalies in the displayed 
scene and inefficient use of resources. 

In this paper, a new approach has 
been developed in which the terrain is 
modeled with a set of polygons and organized 
as a graph with each node corresponding to a 
polygon. This graph is pruned to select the 
optimum set of nodes for each eye-point 
position. The novelty of the proposed graph 
pruning lies in the coherence suggested in 
the selection of terrain LODs and texture 
LODs. The error in terrain representation is 
expressed in terms of the error in the 
texture pixels. This allows different error 
criteria to be used for different applications. 

Copyright © 1993 American Institute of Aeronautics and 

Astronautics, Inc. All rights reserved. 


As the point of view moves, the visibility of 
some nodes drops below the limit of 
perception and may be deleted while new 
nodes must be added in regions near the eye 
point. Our pervious work has been 
generalized to include the case where the 
refinements of the polygonization are not 
simply nested and the graph is not a simple 
tree. This generalization prevents the 
occurrence of gaps in terrain representation. 


1.0 Introduction 

This paper addresses the methods, 
algorithms and data structures required for 
terrain elevation representation for an 
image generation system which is designed to 
produce an image of three-dimensional 
terrain with photographically derived 
texture for flight simulation and mission 
rehearsal applications. The overall approach 
in this class of image generation systems is 
to drape real-world photo-texture over a 
polygonal model of an irregular terrain, 
where the terrain surface is modeled by a set 
of planar patches [1-6]. This system 
produces in real time, a realistic video image 
of the terrain, cultural features, and targets 
which are visible to the pilot of an aircraft 
or to an airborne sensor. It is desirable to 
produce an image which is as realistic as 
possible within the constraints of real-time 
processing; thus only those polygons which 
are absolutely necessary for a high fidelity 
image should be selected for display. Unique 
requirements arise for flight simulation 
applications because the pilot’s eye point 
moves through the gaming area during the 
course of the mission, and the required 
accuracy of the terrain model for a given 
region varies in time. Thus a method is 
required for processing the terrain elevation 
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data off-line into a structure that allows the 
real-time selection of a minimum number of 
polygons which accurately represents the 
terrain as viewed from a particular eye 
point position. 

The approach discussed in this paper 
is to preprocess the terrain elevation data 
into a polygonal data base which represents 
the terrain surface with varying resolutions 
ranging from very coarse to the finest 
required for any eye point position. This 
collection of polygons is arranged in a 
hierarchical structure [7-17] and made 
available for real-time display processing. 
The real-time rendering requirements 
include the selection of a subset of the data 
base from the hierarchy as needed for the 
current eye point and creating an image for 
display based on these polygons. The scope of 
this paper is restricted to the problem of 
selection of the required subset of the 
polygon database. 

2.0 Selection Criterion Of Display Polygons 

Of all of the polygons in the data base, 
only a small subset is required for the 
generation of a particular frame of the 
display video for a given set of sensor/pilot 
parameters such as position, orientation, 
field of view, and display resolution. As 
stated earlier, the polygons are stored in a 
hierarchical graph structure with each node 
in the graph representing one polygon. For 
any node, the child nodes correspond to a set 
of polygons which model the terrain with 
greater accuracy than the parent node. The 
selection process consists of pruning this 
graph to obtain a set of terminal nodes which 
represent the terrain with the required 
accuracy. The terminal nodes of the pruned 
graph correspond to the polygons which are 
rendered by the real-time system. 

The criteria used for this pruning 
operation may be based on the following 
considerations: 

a) accuracy of the surface model, 

b) field of view, 

c) hidden surfaces, 

d) atmospheric conditions, and 


e) horizon effects. 

The focus of the paper is on the accuracy of 
the surface model. 

For a terrain for which the roughness 
varies as a function of position, a fine 
polygonization must be used for the rough 
terrain near the eyepoint while a coarse 
polygonization may be used in the smooth 
areas and near the horizon. It must be noted 
that, in general, there is no simple relation 
between R, the range to the eyepoint and the 
size of the optimal polygon, and that eyepoint 
position must be considered in conjunction 
with the terrain roughness. 

In the following, we use a more 
refined definition of the error criterion 
developed in our previous work [18] in 
which the orientation of the polygon as a 
function of the eyepoint of the pilot/sensor is 
taken in to consideration. We assume a 
system which maps a unique texture on to 
each triangle in the terrain model and 
evaluate the error in the position of the 
texture on the display. An elevation error AE 
= I h - h I will induce an error B D in the 
T M K 

texture map as shown in fig.1. 

In the plane which contains the line of 
sight vector, we define A as a vector between 
two points. The first point is the intersection 
of a vertical line which passes through the 
true elevation point with the model plane. 
The second point is the intersection of the 
line of sight with the model plane. We define 
B as a vector from the latter point to the 
true elevation point. Three unit vectors are 
defined: n is vertical, d is normal to the 
model plane, and s is directed along the line- 
of-sight. The model planes that satisfy the 
property 

d's > 0 ( 1 ) 

are visible. An error in the terrain model 
will induce an error in the apparent location 
of the intersection of the line of sight vector 
with the texture map which is also in the 
longitudinal direction . 
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Eye-Point 



Figure 1 Geometry for calculation of Bp 


Thus the hierarchical polygonal graph 
must be pruned in such a way that the nodes 
which are retained satisfy the following 
condition [18]: 


[n.d] AE < 


de (s.d) IRI 
sin0 cos0 


This novel approach provides a 
coherence between the selection of terrain and 
texture LODs. Other published approaches 
have tended to separate the terrain and 
texture resolution selections. 


3.0 Graph Pruning 


An ideal terrain modeling process 
would produce a model with the following 
properties: 

i) The modeled surface is 
continuous for all (x, y) and for 
all possible pruning of the graph. 
This is desirable, otherwise 
undesirable anomalies in the 
displayed image may occur because 
of gaps in the model surface. 

ii) The model is single-valued (i.e. 
for each (x, y) and for all possible 
prunings, the model produces a 
unique elevation value).This is 
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desirable in order to avoid the 
problem of blending the multiple 
values without producing 
noticeable jumps in the terrain 
location. 


4.0 Nested Refinement Of Triangular Mesh 

The initial approach to this problem 
consisted of defining a tree structure which 
is related to the data base. Each triangle 
with its vertices and other attributes is 
associated with a node of the tree [7-9]. 
The root node is associated with a triangle 
which models a large area. Each triangle is 
subdivided resulting in the definition of a 
set of smaller triangles which cover the 
same area. These triangles are associated 
with the respective child nodes of the tree. 
The off-line data base generation task it to 
generate the entire graph. 

The on-line, real time selection 
process consists of searching the tree and 
deleting the nodes which are not required 
for display. The advantage of the tree 
structure is that it enables the search to be 
organized in such a way that only the nodes 
which are used for display and their 
ancestors must be visited during the 
search. For 500 terminal nodes, 
approximately 500 x (1 + 1/3 + 1/9 + 
1/27 + ) = 500 x 3/2 = 750 nodes must 

be tested for each update of the display 
model. 

A limitation of this approach is that 
a subdivision made by introduction of a 
point on the edge of a triangle may results 


in a "gap" which will be visible when the 
model is viewed in perspective [10]. 

5,0 Linked Mesh 

Our method was refined to avoid 
"gaps" by removing the requirement that 
the polygons be nested and allowing the 
triangulation to be refined by the additions 
of new points on the edges of triangles as 
shown in figure 2 [12-16]. For 

triangulation's derived by breaking 
triangles on a side, the pruning algorithm 
must be enhanced. In order to avoid "gaps" 
in the rendered image, the following rule 
must be imposed on the culling algorithm. 

If any triangle is split on a side, 
then the adjacent triangle must also split 
[15]. 

To implement this rule, the data 
structures and algorithms must include 
the following features 


1) The tree structure of the data 
base was modified to include 
links defined as follows: When a 
triangle is split by the 
introduction of a new point on an 
edge, the adjacent triangle is 
also split by the same point. 
Each node associated with a 
triangle which is split on an 
edge contains the label of the 
adjacent triangle. 

2) The graph search algorithm 
for generation of the display list 
was modified to include the 
requirement that if a node is 
retained, any linked node is also 
retained. This procedure results 
is a continuous model so that no 
"gaps" may occur. 
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Split in Center 


Split on two edges 


Split on one edge 


A A 

Split on three edges Split in center and one edge 

Figure 2. Possible refinements to a model triangulation by addition of new points [From 15]. 


6.0 Details Of The Tree Pruning Algorithm 

Th-is section describes the 
requirements for a graph pruning 
algorithm which is applicable to the case 
described in section 5. The descendants of a 
split node may be either rendered or 
further split. The nodes of the input graph 
may be classified as either: 

(1) S = Split 

(2) NT = New Terminal (these nodes will 
be rendered), or 

(3) D = Deleted 
according to the following rules: 

(1) The root node is S. 

(2) All descendants of S are either S or 
NT. 


(3) All descendants of NT are D. 

(4) All descendants of D are D. 

(5) The choice in (2) is made by the 
following: 

(i) An error or visibility 

criterion may force a split. 

(ii) An adjacent split forces a split. 

The graph structure is assumed to contain 
pointers which relate any node that is split 
on a side to its adjacent node. These nodes 
will be referred to as PARED nodes The 
following algorithm is proposed for node 
classification: 

(1) Initialize all nodes Flags to UD 

(undesignated) 

(2) Start at the root node and designate it 
asS. 

(3) Do a depth-first traverse (down to 
deleted nodes) 


(A) If the node is not PARED , and 
not previously classified, test and classify 
according to the error criterion as S or NT. 

(B) If the node is PARED and not 
previously classified, test both the current 
node and the adjacent node according to the 
error criterion and classify both as S or 
both as NT. If either is S, then both are S 
and all ancestors of both are S. If neither is 
S, then both are NT or D (NT if a child of S 
and D if a child of D). 

(4) For each node out of the depth-first 
sequence which is classified as S, classify 
all its ancestors as S. (It should be noted 
here that this step may result in a 
reclassification to S of a node which was 
previously classified as NT.) 

7.0 Implementation 

The algorithm was coded and tested 
on a SUN 4/280 computer. It was then 
ported to an SGI system and integrated into 
the real-time demonstration system. 
Testing of the algorithm on the real time 
system produced a terrain model with no 
noticeable gaps; however, there were 
noticeable shifts in the terrain elevation 
during some of the transitions between 
models. The cause of these shifts is believed 
to be the fact that the linkages between 
nodes allow the formation of long chains of 
nodes. The algorithm demands that if one 
node in a chain is required for display, 
then all nodes in that chain must be 
displayed. Consequently, an attempt to tune 
the process to eliminate jumps resulted in 
a model which was either too coarse or 
contained too many nodes. 

8.0 Recommendations For Further Work 

The data base generation algorithm 
generates the data base graph by starting at 
the root node and generating refinements 
by splitting the triangles. At each stage, a 
triangle may be refined by introducing new 
points. These points may be interior points 
or edge points, and the introduction of edge 
points results in linked triangles. The 


rules for introduction of edge points allow 
any number of triangles to be linked which 
allow long chains to be formed. These rules 
may be modified so that no more than two 
triangles may be linked into one chain. It is 
believed that this modification would 
significantly improve the performance of 
the system. 
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Abstract 

A perspective display has been developed which integrates 
primary flight symbology with guidance and short-term 
navigation information. This serves to keep the pilot in the 
loop in a four-dimensional ATC environment, and makes use 
of his ability to oversee complex problems at a glance. The 
display can be used for both manual and for supervisory 
control, and has been implemented in the moving-base flight 
simulator of the Delft University of Technology. 

Several parameters in a perspective display can be used to 
influence pilot performance and control behaviour. To gain 
more insight in the underlying relations, an experiment has 
been conducted to determine the influence of tunnel size, 
flightpath vector and flightpath predictor configurations on 
pilot performance and control behaviour. It was found that a 
smaller tunnel yields better performance, while control 
behaviour can be kept at a constant level by introduction of a 
flightpath predictor. 


In troduction 

To increase airspace capacity, new strategies for Air Traffic 
Management (ATM) are being developed 7 . These strategies 
require accurate long-term position and time management of 
the aircraft. Each aircraft is required to remain inside a so- 
called ’bubble-in-the-sky’ which moves as a function of time. 
This concept was already discussed in 1950 by Jones 5 , who 
developed a pictorial display for aircraft navigation in which 
the bubbles where represented by boxes on a CRT. 

In a future Air Traffic Management (ATM) environment, a Man- 
Machine Interface (MMI) will be necessary which allows the 
pilot to plan, negotiate, and execute a four-dimensional 
flightplan (four-dimensional navigation and guidance). It is 
important that the displays used to present the necessary 
information require minimal mental workload, are intuitively 
understandable, improve the pilots' situational awareness and 
are compatible among the different tasks which have to be 
performed. 

In June 1990, DELPHINS (DELft Program for Hybridized 
Instrumentation and Navigation Systems) was initiated at the 
Delft University of Technology. The main goal of this program 
is to develop advanced presentation methods for four¬ 
dimensional navigation and guidance information, which are 
suitable during manual and supervisory control. 

To reduce the pilots' mental workload during the navigation 
task and increase his situational awareness, a display has 


been developed which presents three-dimensional position 
information and trajectory preview in an integrated fashion by 
means of perspective projection. 

Perspective displays have been around for a while. In 1960, 
LaRussa discussed a multi-purpose wide field three- 
dimensional head-up display. This display presented a three- 
dimensional road in the sky. In 1968 Wilckens 10 evaluated a 
so-called 'channel display', and found that it is possible to fly 
accurate approaches using the information from such a 
display. Nowadays, it is possible to combine the information 
from a perspective display with the information from an 
Enhanced Vision System (EVS). This can be used to provide 
the pilot with the opportunity to check the information 
presented to him under all weather conditions, day and night. 
Such a system is likely to increase the confidence of the pilot 
as it combines raw data similar to what he is used to in VFR 
flight with the processed data which contains the necessary 
cues to accomplish the four-dimensional guidance task. 
Furthermore, in case of an undetected malfunction of the 
positioning system (integrity failure), the pilot has the ability to 
detect it due to the independent information presented by the 
EVS. 

Several parameters play an important role in a perspective 
display. McGreevy 6 illustrated the need to consider the effects 
of perspective geometry when designing spatial instruments, 
and developed a model to predict average performance for 
different values of the observer field of view and the geometric 
field of view. Grunwald 2 and Wickens 9 examined the effects of 
frame of reference in a 3D display. Filarsky 1 , Grunwald 2 , and 
Wickens 9 investigated the effects of integrated velocity 
information. Grunwald examined the effects of the level of 
complexity of predictive information in a perspective display. 
He also evaluated different predictor laws for pictorial 
displays 3 . Grunwald and Wickens have demonstrated that 
when using a perspective flightpath display, tracking 
performance can be improved by presenting the pilot with 
predictive position and attitude information. Wilckens 11 
studied the relations between tunnel dimension, tracking 
accuracy and control behaviour. The displays he used 
however did not present any additional information such as a 
flightpath vector or a flightpath predictor. 


The DELPHINS Tunnel-in-the-Sky Display 

The DELPHINS Tunnel-in-the-Sky display 8 combines basic 
aircraft information with guidance and short-term navigation 
information. The idea behind this concept is that by 
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combining guidance and navigation information, the pilot i6 
continuously aware of where he is and where he should be, 
without having to integrate information from the Primary Flight 
Display and the Navigation Display. 

By reducing the necessity to integrate information from 
different sources, and presenting it in a way which requires 
minimal interpretation (reduced semantic distance), it is 
expected that workload is reduced. Furthermore, because the 
pilot uses this information for the guidance task, which in fact 
is a continuous tracking task, he automatically maintains his 
situational awareness which benefits safety. The trajectory 
preview capability allows him to anticipate upcoming changes 
in the trajectory, while the position preview capability allows 
him to monitor the future system state. As the display 
presents status information, the concept can be used both 
during supervisory and manual control of the aircraft. Due to 
the compatibility of the interface among the two levels of 
control, no problems should be encountered when switching 
from supervisory to manual control. 

With the Tunnel-in-the-Sky display, the pilot is required to fly 
through a synthetic tunnel which is a representation of his 
desired three-dimensional flight-path. Altitude, airspeed, and 
bank are displayed by means of separate indicators (Figure 
1 ). 



Figure 1 DELPHINS Tunnel-in-the-Sky display 


Unprocessed status information 


To aid the pilot in maintaining the correct flightpath angle, a 
flightpath vector can be presented (Figure 2). 



Figure 2 Flightpath vector configuration 
This vector indicates the current direction of the velocity 
vector of the aircraft relative to the aircraft attitude symbol. 
Because a flightpath vector presents raw data, it is classified 
as unprocessed status information. 

Processed status information 

An airplane is a higher order dynamic system, and the pilot 
has to determine his control actions by predicting the future 
system state as a result of his actions. To aid the pilot, a 
predictor symbol indicating the future position and bank angle 
can be displayed. To resolve the position ambiguity of the 
predictor symbol, the cross-section of the tunnel at the 
position of the predictor is indicated by a transparent window 
(Figure 3). A predictor is classified as processed status 
information. 


The moving horizon presents attitude, while heading 
information is presented on the horizon line. To avoid 
distortions between the perspective presentation of the three- 
dimensional flightpath and the attitude presentation, the 
visible pitch attitude range corresponds to the geometric 
vertical field of view. To accommodate the fourth dimension, 
reference speed is presented by means of a bug on the 
speed-tape. The display also provides the possibility to 
present integrated speed information by means of a moving 
window in the tunnel. 

Additional information can be presented to aid the pilot with 
the guidance task. This information has been divided into 
three levels: Unprocessed status information, processed 
status information, and command information. 



Figure 3 Flightpath predictor 
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Command information 


Instead of presenting status information to aid the pilot 
controlling the aircraft, command information can be 
presented, e.g. by means of a flight-director. 

Display parameters 

As indicated previously, several parameters in the display can 
be used to influence pilot performance and control behaviour. 
The dimensions of the trajectory presented to the pilot can be 
used to vary the error gain and resolution with which a 
position error is presented to the pilot. Furthermore, the 
tunnel size affects the magnitude of the velocity cues which 
are perceived when flying through the tunnel. This will be 
referred to as velocity gain. 

The error resolution of an element is defined as the smallest 
discriminable difference in position error which can be 
conveyed by this element. 

Equation 1 gives an expression for error resolution. 

. , . .fov. 

2d tan(_) (1) 

R -__ 

pixels 

In Equation 1, R err represents the error resolution which is 
expressed as units of length per pixel, d is the distance from 
the viewpoint to the plane perpendicular to the viewing vector 
in which the element lies, fov the geometric field of view 
which is used for the perspective projection, and pixels is the 
resolution of the display expressed in pixels (Figure 4). 



Figure 4 Display parameters 

The gain of an element is defined as the displacement of this 
element on the display divided by the relative displacement of 
the viewpoint and the element in the real world. Equation 2 
presents the error gain for a perspective display. 


_ screensize 
2d tan(!^) 


( 2 ) 


In Equation 2, G err represents the error gain, and screensize 
the size of the screen. The parameters d and fov are the same 
as those used in Equation 1. 

From this equation it follows that the error gain varies 
between 0 and a maximum value. This value is determined by 
distance to the points of the tunnel at the edges of the screen. 
These points are located closest to the observer, hence they 
have the biggest error gain. Equation 3 presents the relation 
between tunnel size and the distance to the points at the 
edge of the display. 


, tunnelsize 
0=- 

2* tan (_) 


(3) 


Equation 4 presents the general relation between the error 
gain and the tunnel size at a certain position on the display 
for a certain field of view. K(x) has been introduced to indicate 
that among conditions where the tunnel size is changes and 
the field of view is kept constant, the gain also is related to 
the distance from the central display axis. However, K(x) will 
remain the same when the tunnelsize is varied. Therefore, any 
differences resulting from a different error gain can be 
explained from the effect of tunnel size. 

G - (4) 

tunnelsize 


As can be seen from Equation (1),(2) and (3), the field of view 
also influences the error gain and resolution. The selection of 
an appropriate field of view is determined by three other 
criteria, the required pitch attitude range, the maximum 
allowable perspective distortion, and the observer field of 
view. Perspective distortion results in an apparent 
magnification of the size of an object when the viewpoint is 
rotated so that the object moves from the center of the 
display to the edge, while the viewing distance to the object 
remains the same. Perspective distortion is defined as the 
ratio of the apparent size of an object at the edge of the 
screen, divided by the size of the object at the center of the 
screen. Equation 5 presents the expression for the 
perspective distortion. 


.fov. 

cos(_) 


(5) 


The observer field of view is the visual angle of a scene as 
measured from the observers eye-point. If the observer field of 
view is smaller than the geometric field of view, the 
information is compressed. 

The required pitch attitude dictates a certain minimum field of 
view, while the perspective distortion dictates a maximum field 
of view. 
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As mentioned previously, the tunnel size also affects the 
velocity gain. The velocity gain is defined as the velocity of an 
element on the display divided by the relative velocity 
between the observer and the element. Equation 6 presents 
the velocity gain. 


Pilots started their flight at an altitude of 1200 ft about 4 miles 
away from the runway threshold (Figure 5). 

1 km 


G _x ^screensize 
2d 2 tan(^) 


( 6 ) 


The parameters screensize, d, and fov are the same as in 
Equation 2. The parameter x indicates the distance between 
the central display axis and the element. Because velocity 
cueing is obtained through the movement of the tunnel 
frames, x can be substituted by tunnelsize/2. Substituting 
Equation 3 into Equation 6 yields: 

screensize 

G._L m 

v tunnelsize 


From this equation it follows that a decrease in tunnel size 
results in an increase in velocity gain. 

Because a reduction in tunnel size corresponds to an 
increase in error gain and resolution, it is anticipated that 
tracking accuracy will increase with decreasing tunnel size 
until the gain is so high the system becomes unstable. This 
condition will dictate some minimal tunnel size. 

To gain insight into the relations between error gain, level of 
additional information and pilot performance and control 
behaviour, an experiment has been conducted. Previous 
studies into human control behaviour show a strong relation 
between tracking accuracy and the presence of motion cues 
to the vestibular system (Hosman 4 ). Therefore, the experiment 
was carried out in the moving-base flight simulator at the 
faculty of Aerospace Engineering of the Delft University of 
Technology. 


Experiment 


Runway 

threshold 

1 


Figure 5 Plan view of the approach 

The task of the pilot was to fly the curved approach as 
accurate as possible using the Tunnel-in-the-Sky display, and 
land the aircraft. Pilots were required to maintain an airspeed 
of 120 knots. The airspeed was indicated by a green bug on 
the speed-tape. No additional speed cues were presented in 
the display. At the beginning of the flight, the aircraft was 
already in the landing configuration, so no configuration 
changes had to be made by the pilot. 



Training 

Before the experiment started, pilots were briefed on the 
display and the approach. After the briefing, the training 
sessions started. To reduce the learning effect, pilots 
performed eight flights in each display configuration. The 
standard deviation of their horizontal and vertical path error 
was calculated for these flights and used as a measure of 
performance. If performance still appeared to improve after 
the first eight training flights, more training flights were issued. 


Subjects 


Simulation equipment 


Five pilots, of whom two student pilots, and one none-pilot 
participated in the experiment. 

Experimental design 

The study consisted of a 3x2 within subject design. Pilots flew 
three different tunnels (22.5 m, 45 m, 90 m width), in two 
different configurations (flight-path vector, position prediction). 
Each conditions was replicated five times. This resulted in a 
total of 30 flights for each pilot. The order in which the tunnels 
were presented in a certain configuration was balanced to be 
able to compensate for possible learning effects. 

Task 


The experiment was carried out in the three degrees of 
freedom moving-base flight-simulator at the faculty of 
Aerospace Engineering at the Delft University of Technology. 
The aircraft simulated was a Cessna Citation I. The instrument 
panel in front of the right seat is equipped with a 14" high 
resolution color display (Figure 6). 

The viewing distance to the screen was approximately 70 cm. 
The screen width was 28.5 cm, and the screen height 22 cm. 
This resulted in an observer field of view of approximately 23 
degrees horizontally and 17 degrees vertically. The Geometric 
field of view which was used for the perspective projection of 
the 3D flightpath was 52.3 degrees horizontally and 40 
degrees vertically. Hence, the angular compression factor was 
approximately 2.4. 

The reference bugs for actual airspeed and altitude are 
positioned on the central axis of the display (Fig. 7). 
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Figure 6 Flight simulator at Delft University 



Figure 7 Position of the reference bugs 


Analysis of the data 


For each condition, the mean and standard deviation of the 
cross-track and the vertical error, and the RMS of the aileron 
and the elevator deflections were computed. Figure 8 
presents an overview of pilot performance for the six different 
conditions, while Figure 9 shows pilot control behaviour. In 
both figures, the letter ’F’ represents a flightpath-vector 
configuration, and the letter ’P' a flightpath predictor 
configuration. 
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Figure 8 


Pilot performance 
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Figure 9 


Pilot control behaviour 


Results 

Results confirm that both lateral and vertical tracking 
accuracy improve as the tunnel size decreases. This was 
found both for the flight-path vector and for the flightpath 
predictor configuration. Pilot performance in the flightpath 
predictor configuration was better than in the flightpath vector 
configuration. 

Aileron control activity increased with decreasing tunnel size 
in the flightpath vector configuration, while remaining the 
same in the flightpath predictor configuration. 

Elevator control activity remained the same for all tunnel 
sizes, both in flightpath vector and flightpath predictor 
configuration. 

Aileron control activity is smaller in the flightpath predictor 
configuration than in the flightpath vector configuration. 

A tunnel size which produces best tracking performance was 
not yet found, and therefore a second experiment has been 
conducted in which pilots were required to fly even smaller 
tunnels. 

First results of this second experiment suggest that in the 
flightpath predictor configuration, the error gain can be 
increased beyond the limits found in the flightpath vector 
configuration. 

Pilots generally preferred the flightpath predictor 
configuration. During the training flights some pilots perceived 
misleading cues from the flightpath vector which resulted in 
shortcutting the curves. It appears that this is due to 
mistaking angular direction information for spatial position 
information. Because of the dimensional compatibility of the 
predictor symbol and the tunnel presentation, this problem 
does not occur in the flightpath predictor configuration. 


Discussion of the results 


In the flightpath vector configuration, the results are 
comparable to those described by Wilckens 11 . The fact that 
Wilckens found a larger tunnel size for optimal lateral tracking 
performance may have several causes, e.g the absence of 
motion cues in his experiment, the use of a more difficult to 
control aircraft model or a more display specific related 
cause. 

The fact that accuracy in the vertical direction still improves 
with tunnels smaller than the optimal size for the lateral 
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control task is confirmed by the results of our second 
experiment. 

In the flightpath vector configuration, the relation between 
aileron and elevator control activity and the tunnel size show 
the same behaviour as found by Wilckens, who did not use a 
flightpath vector. 

As mentioned before, control activity is not significantly 
influenced by the tunnel size when a flightpath predictor is 
added. This can be explained as follows: When flying the 
tunnel display without predictor, feedback on position error is 
obtained only by the image of the tunnel. As explained 
previously, the error gain and resolution increase with 
decreasing tunnel size. The increase in error gain results in 
an increase in control activity and an increase in accuracy. 
When flying the flightpath predictor configuration, the error 
gain presented by the predictor symbol is independent of the 
tunnel size. The fact that control activity did not change 
among the various tunnel sizes, indicates that the pilots use 
the information presented by the predictor instead of the raw 
information as presented by the tunnel. A smaller tunnel size 
does however yield a smaller prediction window. As a result, 
pilots should be able to fly more accurate because it is easier 
to determine the center of the prediction window. This is 
confirmed by the results. 


Future research 

In the current experiment, pilots were required to maintain an 
airspeed of 120 knots. In a future four-dimensional ATC 
scenario, it is anticipated that both position and velocity 
control must be used to correct time errors. Therefore, it is 
important to display information about all four dimensions to 
the pilot. Integration of the fourth dimension (time) into the 
display can be accomplished in a number of ways. First of all, 
time or time error can be presented numerically to the pilot. 
Because the pilot controls aircraft position and velocity, he 
has to translate the time error into a position/velocity error. 
Therefore, it may be more effective to display the time error as 
a velocity or a position error. In case the time error is 
converted into a position error, the information can be 
integrated in the perspective display. Grunwald 2 and 
Wickens 9 claim an advantage in the integrated object 
representation of airspeed, while Filarsky 1 found that most 
pilots had trouble maintaining the correct airspeed. These 
differences may be contributed to the fact that Wickens 
integrated velocity information in his predictor symbol which 
presents future status information, while Filarsky used 
command information by means of a lead-plane, which can 
result in an oscillatory behaviour. Wickens, however does not 
report comparing the integrated velocity presentation with a 
conventional airspeed indicator. Furthermore, Grunwald 
compared velocity presentation by means of a digital readout 
with the integrated velocity presentation, which he found to 
be superior. He reports large overshoots in velocity error and 
throttle displacement which he contributes to the lack of 
damping cues for velocity control with the digital readout. The 
problem with a digital readout is that it is hardly possible to 
estimate the rate of change, but when velocity is presented by 


means of a moving tape or a conventional dial instrument, 
rate of change can be estimated, which may provide the pilot 
with the necessary damping cues. 

During the next experiment, the influence of fully integrated 
time information on pilot performance will be compared 
against the reference speed indication. In this experiment the 
pilot will either receive speed command information by means 
of a reference bug on the speed tape which is controlled by 
the 4D guidance algorithms, or by means of position 
information. In the latter case, a target window is presented in 
the tunnel which indicates his desired position in five 
seconds. By matching the window which indicates his 
predicted position in five seconds with the window indicating 
his desired position at that time, the pilot is able to control 
both velocity and position to null the time-error. 


Conclusion and recommendations 

The size of the perspective flightpath can be used to help the 
pilot obtain a certain required performance. Introduction of the 
flightpath predictor helps increasing the pilots' performance, 
while reducing control activity. Such a display combines the 
best properties of two concepts. It presents raw positional and 
attitude information which contributes to the pilots situational 
awareness and increases his level of confidence, and it 
presents processed status information which allows him to 
spend less effort to control the system. 

Combining angular driven symbology, e.g. a flightpath vector, 
with a perspective display can lead to interpretation problems. 
Hence, special attention must be paid to the dimensional 
compatibility of the various stimuli which are presented to the 
pilot on a perspective display. This may also be important 
when data from an Enhanced Vision System (EVS) is 
combined with angular driven symbology on head-up or 
head-down displays. 
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Abstract 

This paper focuses on a pilot-in-the-loop part-task simulation trails 
aimed at establishing the relative merits of three alternative Take- 
Off Performance Monitor (TOPM) display Types when compared 
to take-offs conducted without the aid of a TOPM. For many 
years it has been realised that a TOPM could potentially enhance 
take-off safety. There has been considerable activity aimed at 
developing a reliable TOPM during recent years at NASA-Langley, 
Bristol University and the NLR. However a widely acceptable solu¬ 
tion still has to emerge. Fundamental to the objective of this in¬ 
vestigation is to establish whether a TOPM (and what Type) could 
actually improve pilot decision making. Qualitative (ie question¬ 
naires) and quantitative (ie measured pilot performance) results of 
the simulation study are presented herein. 

Results show that a TOPM is able to enhance Go/No-Go judge¬ 
ment in certain take-offs where a performance deficit is present. 

A so called Type III system, which has the ability to predict both 
continued take-off status and stopping performance, offers the 
largest potential with respect to improving take-off safety. 


Abbreviations 

V H Rotation speed m/s 

V, Decision speed m/s 

V 2 Take-off safety speed m/s 

LOW, MED Magnitude of performance deficit/surplus 
HIGH 


Acronyms 

EFIS Electronic Flight Instrument System 

IRIS Integrated Raster Imaging System 

ND Navigation Display 

PFD Primary Flight Display 

RTO Rejected take-off 

SAE Society of Automotive Engineers 

TOPM Take-Off Performance Monitor 


Introduction 

Civil aircraft safety has generally improved during the last three 
decades for most flight phases. Some of these improvements can 
be attributed to the introduction of aircraft systems such as 
Ground Proximity Warning System and Windshear Warning 
System, and more recently Traffic Alert and Collision Avoidance 
System (TCAS). However, the accident record indicates that take¬ 
off and initial climb safety has not improved. 

Some of the take-off accidents were due to sub-standard aircraft 
performance and subsequent failure of the crew to recognise the 
abnormal situation; this prevented corrective action to be applied 
in a timely manner. In addition, the current decision speed (V,) 
concept allows only for an engine failure and therefore does not 
necessarily facilitate optimum decisions under other circumstan¬ 
ces (eg tyre failure). 


A Take-Off Performance Monitor (TOPM) could potentially en¬ 
hance crew GO/NO-GO judgement during take-off. Various sys¬ 
tems have been proposed over the years, but to date none has 
reached operational status. Various monitoring functions and their 
algorithms have been defined in these studies (1-16). However, a 
widely acceptable solution still needs to be established. This 
investigation, which is described in more detail in Ref. 17, is 
aimed at assessing the pilot decision making process and scrutini¬ 
sing the nature of the TOPM display using an IRIS workstation. 


Classification of systems 

The US Society of Automotive Engineers' (SAE) TOPM Aerospace 

Standard [18] identifies any system by TYPE and the relevant 

definitions are summarised below. 

Type I compares achieved airplane performance to a reference 
performance based on all-engines. These monitors indi¬ 
cate any deviation from the reference performance. 

Type II in addition has the ability to predict performance later in 
the continued take-off run. 

Type III has all Type I and II capabilities and can also predict the 
ability of the aircraft to abort the take-off. 


NLR study objectives 

The NLR TOPM investigation is based on the fundamental philo¬ 
sophy that the pilot's most essential function is to be in com¬ 
mand, and thus the display only informs the pilot of the take-off 
progress and lets him decide for himself the action to take. This 
study involves evaluation of the concepts and displays for each of 
the three monitor Types and attempts to establish whether TOPM 
can improve decision making and if so, which is the most effec¬ 
tive display Type. In addition, pilot performance without a take-off 
monitor (ie the current situation) is investigated and thus the po¬ 
tential benefits of any monitor Type can be established. Both pilot 
and non-pilot test subjects have been employed as well as two 
aircraft types. The results of this study will be used to modify and 
optimise existing features of the most promising display Type, 
prior to implementation on the NLR Research Flight Simulator, for 
further evaluation. 


Displays under consideration 

The purpose of the TOPM is thus to provide an enhanced means 
for a pilot to monitor aircraft performance. A single display has 
been developed for each of the three monitor Types. For this 
study a traditional Primary Flight Display (PFD), in Fokker 100 for¬ 
mat, was used as a basis for comparison, whereby airspeed data 
and engine/aircraft status alone were employed to make the 
GO/NO-GO judgement. 

The Type I display appears on the PFD whereas both Type II and 
III information is presented on the Navigation display (ND). The 
lay-out of the displays on the IRIS workstation is depicted in 
Fig. 1. 


Copyright ® 1993 by the American Institute ol Aeronautics 
and Astronautics, Inc. All rights reserved. 
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A simple form of the display presents the following information 
(Fig. 3). 

(a) Current runway position of aircraft (yellow aircraft symbol). 

(b) Predicted (yellow cross) and nominal (blue circle) runway posi¬ 
tions which the aircraft will reach when its speed becomes V H . 

(c) The runway region from where a decision to continue take-off 
safely with an engine failure is possible (blue bars). 'Safely' in 
this context implies the ability of the aircraft to clear the de¬ 
parture end of the runway by at least 35 feet (screen height) 
at speed V 2 (take-off safety speed). However, for wet runway 
operations, a reduced screen of 1 5 feet (permitted by existing 
UK regulations) is employed. 

Note that (a) and (b) are based on Ref. 1-5. If take-off conditions 
change such that the aircraft can no longer clear the fictitious 
screen at the runway end at speed V 2 , then the predicted V R mar¬ 
ker changes colour from yellow to red. This indicates a potentially 
dangerous continued take-off. 


Fig. 1: Display layout 


Type I display 

Fig. 2 depicts the Type I display. This display is based on work re¬ 
ported in Ref. 8. The following are presented. 

(a) Actual and scheduled airspeeds. The scheduled airspeed (yel¬ 
low solid triangle) represents the airspeed which would nor¬ 
mally be achieved at a given runway position for the reported 
conditions and the intended engine setting. 

(b) Speed-trend information (magenta line) indicating a five- 
second prediction of airspeed. A reference speedtrend (white 
cursor) is based on 85% of the expected acceleration for the 
recommended power setting and reported conditions. Note 
that these cues provide a means of monitoring inertial accele¬ 
ration. A 15% reduction in acceleration would give rise to an 
almost similar increase in distance; a 15% mandatory safety 
margin is incorporated in the all-engines take-off field length 
computations. These cues enable monitoring of a depletion in 
the safety margin. 

(c) Current runway position of aircraft (yellow bar). 

Note that Fig. 2 shows a Type I display for worse than expected 

performance. 



Can go bar 
Nominal V R point 
Estimated V R point 


Aircraft symbol 


Fig. 3: Type IITOPM 
Type III display 



In addition to all the data presented above for the Type II display, 
the Type III TOPM also presents the runway region from where it 
would be possible to conduct a safe stop (brown bars). This dis¬ 
play is shown in Fig. 4. The stopping computation does not allow 
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Fig. 4: Type III TOPM 


credit for reverse thrust, reduced braking capacity due to burst 
tires is not accounted for. Note that the colours used to display 
the 'can go’ and 'can stop' options conform to the blue (depicting 
sky) and brown (representing ground) respectively adopted for a 
conventional artificial horizon. For the Type III display evaluation, 
TOPM information alone can be utilised to make the take-off deci¬ 
sions and thus V, speed data was not furnished to the pilots for 
these tests. 

Fig. 5 shows the display with five different performance levels. 
Note that the cross which represents the prediction of the posi¬ 
tion on the runway where V„ is reached moves towards the depar¬ 
ture end of the runway as performance decreases. Also note the 
appearance of a gap between Can-Go and Can-Stop bars as per¬ 
formance further decreases and eventually the disappearance of 
the Can-Go bars. 



Surplus Normal Small Deficit 



Fig. 5: A Type III TOPM with five different performance levels 


TOPM Algorithm 

The pre-takeoff module estimates the critical take-off lengths prior 
to brake-release. During ground roll these lengths are evaluated on 
the basis of measured data. 

During ground roll the difference between expected and measured 
acceleration is established. This difference in acceleration is 
employed for Type II and III monitors to predict the continued 
take-off lengths (Fig. 6). Both zero- and first-order correction poly¬ 
nomials are available to predict the future accelerations (161. The 
first-order polynomial gives the best fit if the acceleration differ¬ 
ence varies as a function of speed, eg in the presence of slush. 
The algorithm establishes which of the two correction polynomials 
is most likely to correctly predict acceleration. Estimated wind- 
speed is also incorporated in the computations. 



Airspeed 


Fig. 6: Principle of TOPM predictions 

In this experiment two constant deceleration levels were incorpo¬ 
rated in the algorithm of the Type III to predict stopping distance. 
These two levels represented typical mean deceleration levels for 
dry and wet runways. 


Simulation Equipment 

A Silicon Graphics IRIS 4070 GT workstation facility was employ¬ 
ed to conduct this investigation. The workstation is interfaced 
with a keyboard, a control stick for pitch control (on right hand 
side) and a throttle box for demanding changes in thrust (left hand 
side). The test facility, configured for a one-man crew is illu¬ 
strated in Fig. 7. This study is limited to an investigation of the 
pilot monitoring instruments. Three CRT type displays are presen¬ 
ted on the workstation monitor and their arrangement is as shown 
in Fig. 1. The PFD and ND are presented in the form of a left-to- 
right arrangement respectively. 

Powerplant status information was limited to an engine failure flag 
appearing on the warning panel. 

A general warning flag, presented on the warning panel, indicates 
the presence of disturbances such as tyre burst, hydraulics failure, 
control problems and malfunctions of critical systems. Note that 
these events are either performance or non-performance related. 
For this experiment precise control of the aircraft was not under 
scrutiny and more importantly subject GO/NO-GO decision making 
was of interest. Therefore the flight controls provided were limi¬ 
ted. The simulated aircraft was programmed to remain on the run¬ 
way centre line and thus rudder and nose wheel steering were not 
necessary. 
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Housed on top of the side-stick is a notice button. Test subjects 
were required to actuate this button upon detecting a performan¬ 
ce anomaly. 

Both Boeing 747 and Fokker 100 aircraft models were employed 
in the tests. The simulation employs non-linear models for both 
aircraft. The aircraft used in this experiment are assumed to be 
equipped with an Auto Throttle System (ATS) and an Auto Brake 
System. For the purpose of this study both are controlled by a 
single throttle lever. Full take-off power is the thrust rating 
selected for the scenarios considered herein. However, additional 
thrust could be demanded by firewalling the lever to the forward 
limit. An RTO is executed by retarding the thrust lever to the rear 
limit. This initiates engine spool-down to idle and activates the 
Auto Brake System to achieve the maximum level of deceleration. 


Test subjects 

For this evaluation the 19 test subjects were divided into the 
three categories, defined in Table 1, namely non-pilots, twin- 
engined aircraft pilots, and multi-engined aircraft pilots. Pilots of 
twin-engined aircraft were subjected to the Fokker 100 simula¬ 
tion, whereas multi-engined aircraft pilots were employed on the 
Boeing 747 simulation. The aircraft employed for all non-pilot 
tests was the Fokker 100. 


Subject Group 


Non-Pilots 
T win-Engine 
Multi-Engine 


Subject experience 


without flying experience 
currently flying aircraft with 2 engines 
currently flying aircraft with 3 or 4 engines 


No. 


6 


Table 1 Subject groups 


The pilot subjects were all qualified airline crew and most had 
some experience with EFIS displays. A survey of pilot flight expe¬ 
rience is presented in Tables 2 and 3. All participants were male. 



Evaluation sequence 


The evaluation sequence normally was spread over two days for 
each test subject. Each session started with training to familiarise 
subjects with the workstation facility, the displays and the eva¬ 
luation tasks and required approximately two and a half hours. 
Following the training session, a quantitative evaluation was per¬ 
formed for each of the four displays. A total of 40 carefully se¬ 
lected flight scenarios were employed for each display evaluation. 
These included normal, degraded and better than expected perfor¬ 
mance and malfunctions. Also various combinations of these con¬ 
ditions were used. Subjects were required to complete a short 
questionnaire, on-line, immediately after each simulation run. 

Following all quantitative evaluations, participants were required 
to comparatively rate the displays. Subjects were also invited to 
provide unsolicited comments, criticisms, recommendations, for¬ 
mat changes, etc. Finally, a verbal debriefing followed whereby 
the pilot was able to discuss or make any comments about any 
aspect of the evaluation. 


Qualitative Analyses 

The qualitative evaluation involves the use of questionnaires. A 
display rating questionnaire was completed by the test subject at 
the end of each test session for a particular display. This ques¬ 
tionnaire considers aspects such as 

• usage of each display element 

• choice of symbology 

• size of symbols 

• display dynamics 

• use of colour 

• ease of interpretation 

• amount of information provided (eg too much, not enough) 

• whether display elements were beneficial or distracting 

• level of mental workload 

• degree of situation awareness 

• overall rating for the display 

• any information/format changes recommended. 

Most questions are in a tick-the-box format and comprise five 
statements with opposite viewpoints at the two extreme ends of 
the scale; the middle rating always indicates a neutral position. 
Note that average ratings which enable global conclusions to be 
drawn are presented herein. 

Ease of interpretation, usage of colour and size and choice of 
symbols were generally rated favourably for all displays under 
consideration. 

Intensive 


Frequent 


$, Occasional 
2 


Not very 
much 


Not at all 

NoTOPM Type I Type II Type III 
Fig. 6: Usage of actual CAS 

Fig. 8 illustrates the relative usage of the CAS for all three TOPM 
Types, in addition to the conventional case whereby take-off is 
conducted without the aid of a TOPM. Average ratings for a parti 
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cular display, for the three subjects groups, were in close agree 
ment. As expected CAS usage for the 'no TOPM' case was inten 
sive. Fig. 8 implies that usage decreased as the TOPM Type va¬ 
ried from I through to III. Average CAS usage for the Type III 
system was rated occasional-frequent. 

Intensive 


Frequent 


o Occasional 


Not very 
much 


Not at all 

Fig. 9: Usage of current runway position 

Fig. 9 illustrates the relative usage of the current runway position 
symbol. For the Type I system had the most infrequent use of this 
data. There was a marked increase in usage of the runway posi¬ 
tion symbol with the Type II system, whereas even higher ratings 
were attained with a Type III monitor. This trend can probably be 
attributed to subjects having to coordinate the aircraft symbol 
with the 'can go' bars associated with the Type II and III TOPMs, 
and in addition the 'can stop' bars for a Type III monitor. 




Subiect comments 


Conventional take-off display: 

Several pilots commented that in this experiment they missed 
the physical feeling associated with aircraft acceleration and 
the outside view but they also expressed that even with these 
cues it would not be easy to gauge performance. One pilot 
stated "it's lousy, but at present its all we've got in the cock¬ 
pit!" Another stated "... this is what we live with!" 

The general warning flag was considered too vague by several 
participants as it was non specific. This was however the in¬ 
tention of the general warning flag as in actual operations the 
source of a problem is not always obvious. 



No TOPM Type I Type II Type III 


Fig. 10: Degree of situational awareness provided 

Fig. 10 also illustrates a striking trend; the degree of situational 
awareness appeared to increase as a function of TOPM Type for 
all subject categories. The 'No TOPM' case provided the lowest 
degree of situation awareness (average rating about low) and 
there was a marked increase to moderate-high for the Type I dis¬ 
play. Type II TOPM average ratings were slightly higher, whereas 
Type III ratings were the highest (high-very high). 

The overall ratings (Fig. 11) for the displays followed a trend very 
similar to the situational awareness results. The average ratings 
for the take-offs conducted without a TOPM, for all subjects, 
varied between bad and fair. Type I display average ratings increa¬ 
sed to fair-good and Type II display ratings were about good. The 
Type III display attained the highest average ratings (good-excel¬ 
lent) for all subject groups. 


Type I display: 

The current runway position symbol generated many com¬ 
ments. Many subjects suggested that the information was 
superfluous. 

Several subjects indicated that this was the easiest display to 
scan due to it being housed on the PFD. 

A number of pilots stressed that the CAS cues allowed them 
to identify windshear conditions, whereas the speed-trend in¬ 
formation enabled detection of deficiencies related to inertial 
acceleration. 

A significant number of non-pilot subjects considered the 
speed-trend cues difficult to use. 

Type II display: 

Several pilots indicated that if the display indicated sub¬ 
standard performance the TOPM allowed them to restore the 
performance margin by addition of extra power. 

Type III display: 

The appearance of a gap (see Fig. 5) indicated a critical situa¬ 
tion. One pilot stated that "one can use the display for a total 
overview of aircraft performance and can recognise an impen¬ 
ding problem much earlier than would otherwise be possible, 
ie trends are easily recognised." 

Several subjects indicated that it was easy to assimilate the 
whole display. Other comments reflected views such as "no 
changes required, almost perfect” and "a big help in determi¬ 
ning the V, area. If the system proves to be reliable I hope to 
meet it later on future aircraft." 

Other comments of a more general nature are summarised below: 

TOPM was generally considered to be a useful decision ma¬ 
king tool. For example, one subject stated "prior to the trial I 
was very concerned about the frequency of high speed 
aborts, I now see that there are occasions when TOPM al¬ 
lows you to continue safely." Another stated "this system 
(TOPM) helps a great deal in making a fast decision to abort 
take-off or not... ." One subject said "I hope these systems 
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Fig. 13: All scenarios combined 

Detection of performance anomalies 


Detailed Qualitative results 

It is crucial to consider results of separate subsets of the 40 
scenarios as certain effects may be obscured by presenting only 
the global results (ie above). The 40 scenarios have been parti¬ 
tioned into a large number of discrete event/performance anomaly 
groups and analyzed. The relevant results are discussed below. 

No differences were found between the different displays and the 
No-TOPM case when performance was about nominal and no fail¬ 
ures occurred, this is of particular importance as the large majority 
of take-offs in real life will be in this category. Small anomalies in 
performance did not cause the subjects to make erroneous deci¬ 
sions, these small anomalies will also happen in actual operations 
but do not pose a threat to safety . 


Medium Performance Deficit, with Engine Failure 


The three groups of subjects appear to have adopted different de¬ 
cision strategies. Without the aid of a TOPM, non-pilots had the 
tendency to continue the take-off more often than the pilot sub¬ 
jects. Both Fokker 100 groups used the option to apply extra 
thrust at low speed frequently and therefore were frequently able 
to continue take-offs successfully. As the multi-engine group did 
not apply this policy their only safe option was a low speed abort. 
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The potential safety benefit of TOPM in these scenarios are dif¬ 
ferent for the three groups; For non-pilot and multi-Engine sub¬ 
jects groups. Types II and III TOPM displays generated less unsafe 
continued take-offs, whereas for the twin-engine pilots the num¬ 
ber of RTO overruns decreased. For both Fokker 100 groups the 
abort speed appeared to decrease as TOPM Type increased, 
whereas the converse is true for the Boeing 747 subjects (see Fig. 
14a). 


A performance deficit will cause that the point where V, is 
reached will move towards the departure end of the runway. This 
implies that in case the take-off is continued the airplane will 
reach a lower height at the end of the runway than it would 
otherwise have reached, on the other hand in case the take-off is 
aborted at V, the airplane would come to a standstill later. A 
Medium Performance Deficit now is defined as a performance de¬ 
ficit such that in case of an engine failure on a certain area on the 
runway it would neither be possible to continue the take-off safely 
nor be possible to stop within the remaining runway length. 
Occurrence of this situation would become apparent on a Type III 
with the presence of a gap between the Can-Go and Can-Stop 
bars (Fig. 5). The results of this subset of scenarios is examined 
more carefully. 

The percentage of unsafe actions, as represented by the extreme 
colours in Fig. 14, decreased for all three subject groups as TOPM 
Type increased. The consequences of superior performance ano¬ 
maly identification is evident in this scenario group as the medium 
performance deficit/engine failure combination could cause an 
accident without timely pilot intervention (ie. addition of extra 
thrust or an early abort). 

The Type I TOPM has achieved the least safety benefit for the 
non-pilot and the twin-engine subjects, and in fact the number of 
unsafe continued take-offs increased for the multi-engine sub¬ 
jects. When using a Type I TOPM the test subjects were unable to 
effectively exploit the information gained from knowing that a 
performance anomaly was present (Fig. 13). The predictive capa¬ 
city of the Type II and especially the Type III displays aided the 
test subjects in making better decisions. For Fokker 100 subjects 
Types II and III displays generated the least number of unsafe 
RTOs. 


High Performance deficit 

A performance deficit such that even without an additional failure 
the climb out would not be safe is qualified in this study as a High 
Performance Deficit. As Fig. 15 shows there is a definite decrease 
in the percentage of unsafe continued take-offs as TOPM Type in¬ 
creases. In fact there is not a single unsafe go decision for the 
Type III TOPM. Again there is a large difference in the decision 
policy adopted by the Fokker 100 and the Boeing 747 subjects. 
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(TOPM) will be the future. I think it will be a big help for the 
GO/NO-GO judgement." 

Several subjects stated that regardless of TOPM Type, con¬ 
cepts such as delegation of crew duties, high speed abort 
policy, etc need to be assessed for TOPM operations. 


Quantitative Analyses 

The five possible outcomes of each given scenario are defined as 
follows: 

(1) Unsafe RTO: the airplane would not have stopped before the 
runway end. 

(2) Safe RTO; the airplane would have stopped on the runway. 

(3) Safe continued take-off; the airplane will be able to clear the 
imaginary screen at the runway end with a speed of at least 
V,. 

(41 Unsafe continued take-off; the airplane would not have been 
able to climb over the imaginary screen at the take-off safety 
speed. 

(5) Early rotation; the rotation was initiated at a speed more than 
5 Kts beneath V,. 

To evaluate the test subject performance during each run, the air¬ 
speed, the time after throttle advance and position on the runway 
associated with the following actions were recorded: 

Firewalling the throttle lever to demand additional thrust. 
Retarding the throttle lever to initiate an RTO. 

Pulling the stick back to initiate rotation. 

Actuating the notice button. 

Fig. 12 illustrates the results of the outcomes for all scenarios 
combined. Fig. 12b illustrates the cumulative percentages as a 
function of display Type for each subject group. Note that the ex¬ 
treme colours represent the unsafe actions. The top of the light 
grey bar (Fig. 12b) represents the percentage of all continued 
take-offs (both safe and unsafe). Consider the non-pilot group, 
generally very few continued take-offs were initiated more than 5 
Kts beneath V R , typically less than 2%. Fig. 12b shows that un¬ 
safe continued take-off decisions gradually decreased from 6% to 
1% as TOPM Type increased. The number of unsafe aborted take¬ 
offs is approximately constant at about 2%. Whereas, the overall 
number of continued take-offs, both safe and unsafe, gradually 
decreases from 81 % for the no TOPM case to 61 % for the Type 
III display. Conversely the number of safe RTOs rises as the 
TOPM Type increases. The solid triangle in Fig. 12b indicates 
throttle lever application to demand maximum thrust as percen¬ 
tage off all scenarios. This remained constant at around 23%. 


pilots, and those take-offs conducted without TOPM and with a 
Type I display, the mean abort speed was around 1 20 Kts. For the 
Type II display the mean abort speed was somewhat lower at 108 
Kts and for the Type III display the speed was 115 Kts. The mean 
speed at which throttle advance was initiated gradually decreased 
from 131 Kts for take-offs not aided by TOPM to 106 Kts for a 
Type III TOPM. 

Results of the twin- and multi-engine airplane pilots are also pre¬ 
sented in Fig. 12a. For the twin-engine group the number of conti¬ 
nued take-offs conducted without a TOPM and for Type I & II 
TOPMs is about 70% and falls to 63% for the Type III TOPM. 
Unsafe continued take-offs decrease when a TOPM was used. 

The number of unsafe RTOs gradually decreased as TOPM Type 
increased and there are no unsafe RTOs with the Type III TOPM. 
Fig. 12a shows that the mean airspeed at which the RTOs were 
initiated for each display is around 110 Kts. The frequency of 
throttle advance during ground roll increases from 20% without 
TOPM to more than 30% for both Type II & III TOPMs. The mean 
airspeed at which this was accomplished decreases from 125 Kts 
to around 95 Kts. 

Results of the multi-engine group indicate that for all display 
Types very few unsafe RTOs were conducted. Unsafe continued 
take-offs decreased only when Type II and III TOPMs were used; 
to almost zero for the Type III display. The percentage of RTOs in¬ 
creased as TOPM Type increased. The mean airspeed at which 
the RTOs were initiated is about 120 Kts for the conventional 
display and for the Type I and II, whereas it increased to 130 Kts 
for the Type III system. 

Fig. 12b also shows that the multi-engine group generally used 
the option to advance the throttle lever during ground roll much 
less than the other two groups. It is evident from Fig. 12a that 
when this facility was used, it was done so at a much higher air¬ 
speed than the other two groups, indicating an alternative use of 
the maximum power option. 


Detections 

Test subjects were required to press the notice button when per¬ 
formance was considered to be non-standard. For this particular 
task one of four outcomes is possible, ie: 

Hit The notice button is pressed when perfor¬ 

mance is non-standard. 

False Alarm The notice button is incorrectly pressed when 

performance is standard. 
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Miss The subject fails to press the notice button 

when performance is non-standard. 

Correct Rejection The notice button is not pressed whilst the 
take-off conditions are standard. 


The iatter two complement the former two outcomes and clearly 
the ideal score is 100% hits and 0% false alarms. 

For all subject groups the percentage of hits increased as TOPM 
Type increases, while the number of false alarms is generally very 
low (Fig. 13b). Fig. 13a presents the mean airspeed at which the 
notice button was pressed for the hit case. For all subject groups, 
the mean airspeed decreased from approximately 100 Kts for the 
no TOPM case to around 80 Kts for the TOPM aided take-offs. 

For a mean take-off acceleration of about 4 Kts/s, this implies that 
the TOPM enabled subjects to notice the anomaly some 5 se¬ 
conds earlier. Also note that both F-100 subject groups advanced 
the throttle lever at about the same airspeed as they noticed a 
performance anomaly, whereas the B-747 group did not. 


Fig. 12a depicts the mean airspeed at which the abort (dark grey 
bar) and throttle advance (solid triangle) were initiated. For non- 
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The two Fokker 100 subject groups frequently used the extra 
power option at an airspeed of typically 80 Kts or elected to abort 
the take-off (at around the same airspeed). The multi-engine group 
did not apply extra power during ground roll and aborts were typi¬ 
cally initiated at speeds around 100 Kts for all display cases. Note 
that even though the substandard performance detection capabili¬ 
ty of the Type I TOPM has much improved as compared to the 
No-TOPM case (Fig. 13), the number of unsafe continued take¬ 
offs is still much higher with a Type I than with a predictive 
system. 


attitude (effective decision point) now became located approxi¬ 
mately in the middle of the overlap area of Can-Go and Can-Stop 
bars. The V, point, which serves as decision point for the other 
displays, however, in most cases is located closer to the begin¬ 
ning of the overlap area (see Fig. 17). Therefore the effective 
decision point became located further down the runway with 
usage of the Type III TOPM. Consequently the number of aborted 
take-offs was higher. 


Subject reaction times 


Failures occurring close around V , 

Within this subset the failures occur just before or just after V, , 
and performance up to occurrence of the failure is normal or has 
only a minor anomaly which does not significantly affect aircraft 
performance. When no TOPM or the Type I or II is used, the three 
subject groups continued the take-off in the majority of the failure 
scenarios (Fig. 16). However when the Type III display was used, 
only around half of the take-offs were continued. The aircraft was 
able to stop on the runway for almost all aborts made. The relati¬ 
vely high number of aborts with a Type III TOPM is a point of con¬ 
cern because the current training trends aimed at improving take¬ 
off safety promote a more go-minded attitude [19]. It should be 
noted that this increase in the number of aborted take-offs is not 
inherent to TOPMs in general, as Type I & II systems did not in¬ 
crease the number of aborted take-offs under these circumstan¬ 
ces. 
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A concern raised previously about TOPM implies that as display 
Type increases the complexity also rises and that this could lead 
to an increase in pilot reaction time. The time from a failure deve¬ 
loping to the initiation of an abort was measured to investigate 
this. Mean reaction times are plotted in Fig. 18. There are only 
minor differences in reaction times between TOPM Types, with no 
trend towards an increasing reaction time. Also the individual 
reaction times of the three subject groups to engine failures (EF) 
and general failures (GF) are presented in Fig. 18. No distinct 
difference exists between the two failure types, however, an ef¬ 
fect which can be seen is the difference in reaction times be¬ 
tween groups, with pilots of twin-engine aircraft being the fastest 
(around 1 sec.) and non-pilots the slowest (around 1.6 sec). The 
difference between the pilot and non-pilot groups can be explain¬ 
ed by the better training of pilots and their selection criteria as 
compared to the non-pilots. The difference between the two pilot 
groups is probably due to the age difference between the group of 
twin-engine pilots and multi-engine pilots. On average twin-engine 
pilots are younger (see Tables 2 and 3). 



TOPM Type 

Fig. 18: Reaction Time: from Failure to Abort 



Fig. 17: Relative position of ^ 
in the Type III display 

The high number of RTOs may be generated as a consequence of 
the Type III implementation using a decision criteria based on the 
position of the aircraft relative to the "Can Go" and "Can Stop" 
bars, whereas the other three schemes utilise the V, concept. 


Conclusions 

The detection of performance anomalies increased substantial¬ 
ly with all TOPM Types. The predictive Type II and III monitors 
provided the highest detection capability; almost all perfor¬ 
mance anomalies were detected, and in fact less than half 
were detected without a TOPM. The comparative Type I moni¬ 
tor detection performance is slightly less than Type II and III at 
around 70%. TOPM also allows detection of anomalies earlier 
(about 5 seconds earlier). 

An increase in take-off safety does seem possible in two clas¬ 
ses of scenarios with a TOPM. These classes are: 

• in the presence of a performance deficit an engine failure 
develops and consequently it will no longer be possible to 
abort or continue safely at V,. 

• a performance deficit exists large enough such that safe 
climb out is not possible. 


No strict procedure was specified for use with the Type III and it 
was left to the pilot how he would use the information provided 
by the monitor.The transition from a stop-minded to a go-minded 
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No safety benefit with a TOPM was found in those scenarios 
where an engine or general failure occurred in the absence of 





a significant performance anomaly; without TOPM number of 
overruns was almost zero in the experiment. 

The increase in safety, if any, was marginal with a Type I 
TOPM. The Type III system has the largest potential safety 
benefit. The Type II scheme performed better than the Type I 
system, but not as well as the Type III. So however the Type I 
monitor gave the subjects a large increase in the detection 
capability of performance anomalies, it does not improve the 
decision making process. Clearly the predictive capabilities of 
the Type II and III monitors are needed to improve pilot 
decision making. 

Except for the two classes of scenarios where safety did im¬ 
prove no side effects where found with the exception that the 
Type III TOPM, in its current implementation yields a higher 
number of aborts. 

There appears to be no significant differences in strategies 
adopted by non-pilots and pilots. However, pilot reaction 
times (time between failure and initiation of RTO) were shor¬ 
ter. 

The twin-engine pilots generally applied additional power 
when substandard performance was detected, whereas multi- 
engine pilots did not. 


Recommendations 

Concentrate the study on a Type III TOPM, as that yields the 
highest potential safety benefit. 

To investigate the higher number of RTOs of a Type III TOPM 
and possibly correct that problem area. 

Scrutinise the very important aspects of crew interaction and 
crew procedures. 
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ABSTRACT 

The design and development of a new-technology six- 
degrees-of-freedom research simulator at the Delft University 
of Technology is described in this paper. This simulator will 
incorporate an advanced hydraulic motion system and a light¬ 
weight moving platform for outstanding dynamic performance. 
The primary design goal is to set a new standard for the 
fidelity of motion simulation. The simulator will become the 
core of the new International Centre for Research in 
Simulation, Motion and Navigation Technologies, or 
"SIMONA". Fundamental research in the SIMONA facility will 
be aimed towards the development of simulation modelling 
techniques, for the refinement of motion system control, and 
for investigations into pilot interactions in realistic navigation 
environments. This simulator, now under construction, can be 
configured to represent a wide variety of vehicles including 
fixed and rotary-wing aircraft as well as surface vehicles for 
land and sea operations. This results in a variety of multi¬ 
disciplinary research roles for the simulator. 


INTRODUCTION 

Society and the transportation industry are placing severe 
and new demands on the performance, safety, and 
environmental qualities of current and future transportation 
systems. The safety of transportation systems, the noise and 
effluent emissions generated (and resulting damages to 
ecosystems) are issues of growing concern to citizens, 
governments and industries. Since it is expected that 
manned vehicles will remain as the primary means of 
transportation, it is necessary to optimize the interface 
between the human controller with his limited capability, and 
the machine. 

Vehicle-operator interactions, or Man-Machine Interfaces 
(MMI's), can be very well evaluated in moving-base 
simulators in which the environment in and around the 
vehicle can be accurately synthesized. For such research, 
the fidelity of the physical cues, especially the motion, are of 
utmost importance, as well as the accuracy of the 
mathematical models which describe the vehicle behaviour. 
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Simulation technology on the other hand must first be 
furthered in order that the most meaningful data can be 
derived from simulator trials. Therefore, new approaches to 
simulator hardware and software are proposed in the 
SIMONA program, with the "Basic Research Simulator ' 1 as 
the proof-of-concept hardware platform 1 . 

The Delft University of Technology (DUT) has played a 
unique role in the development of simulator technology over 
the past two decades, and has also been using simulators as 
instruments for human factors research. Development-related 
efforts have focused on motion system design 2 , motion drive 
laws 3 and hydraulically-driven sidestick controllers 4 . 
Hydrostatic bearings, which are used in every high- 
performance motion system to date are a result of a 
continuous quest to improve motion simulation fidelity. The 
research "platform" for these developments, a three degrees- 
of-freedom simulator, has also served to evaluate human 
motion perception studies 5 and, more recently, the evaluation 
of "tunnel-in-the-sky" navigation displays 6 . Various airplane 
mathematical models have been developed and evaluated 
with help from this system. The application of parameter 
identification techniques have produced highly accurate 
representations in some cases 7 . 

The simulator described above is located at the Faculty of 
Aerospace Engineering. Research in flight simulation and its 
related disciplines is of interest however to three Faculties at 
the DUT: Aerospace Engineering, Mechanical & Marine 
Engineering, and Electrical Engineering. Respectively, these 
groups have cultivated expertise in simulation systems and 
techniques, motion systems and control, and aircraft 
navigation/instrumentation systems modelling. Furthermore, 
strong cooperations in each of these disciplines exist with 
research partners from abroad. 

SIMONA, the International Centre for Research in Simulation, 
Motion and Navigation, is an initiative which will merge new 
developments in these three areas in varied applications. 
The primary aim is in fundamental research into simulation 
techniques, and in developing human-machine interfaces for 
flight and non-flight vehicles. Conversely, the "National 
Simulation Facility", operated by the National Aerospace 
Laboratory NLR in Amsterdam, concentrates on applied or 
operational systems research. Respectively, these groups 
represent the fundamental, and applied sides of simulation 
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research in the Netherlands 8 . 

SIMONA will address fundamental scientific research through 
international collaboration with twelve internationally- 
renowned research institutes (see Ref. 1). New 
developments will directly benefit those industries which 
produce simulator hardware, software, or make use of 
simulators for research and training. An international network 
between research and industry will result. Currently, the 
industries which formally participate in SIMONA are 
Hydraudyne Systems and Engineering, Fokker Space & 
Systems and Fokker Control Systems. Other industrial 
partnerships, both Dutch and foreign, will be disclosed when 
negotiations have been finalized. 

SIMONA will also work closely with the Delft Institute for 
Advanced Studies in Aerospace Engineering, or "DIASA", a 
new initiative for post-graduate research. Cooperation in this 
respect will focus on courses in simulation techniques, 
parameter identification and man-machine systems. 

RESEARCH GOALS; 

The two main purposes of SIMONA are (1) to improve 
existing simulation technology and develop new techniques 
which provide the maximum possible simulation realism at 
the operator (or pilot) position, and (2) to apply use a multi¬ 
vehicle simulator to investigate fundamental man-machine 
interaction issues. The Context Diagram of the SIMONA 
environment is shown in Figure 1. The three disciplines 
which comprise SIMONA - simulation, motion and navigation 
- are described below. 


1. MATHEMATICAL MODELS FOR SIMULATION 
Fixed-wing aircraft 

Modem airplane simulation mathematical models, especially 
those used in airline training simulators, often roughly 
approximate or even neglect certain physical phenomena due 
to the complexity of determining realistic figures for their 
dynamic properties, and also due to the high computational 
load generated by these effects. Conversely, the inclusion of 
these, can significantly increase cue fidelity. It is felt that the 
following areas require special attention: 

□ aircraft structural flexibilities 

□ responses due to gusts, thus nonstationary aerodynamic 
loads interacting with structural deformations 

□ separated flows (buffet, effects due to spoilers, speed 
brakes, etc.) 

□ motor dynamics 

□ ground effects 

□ ground handling 

□ aircraft Active Flight Control (AFC) system design 

One of the current emphases at DUT is the accurate 
representation of vehicle structural flexibilities in response to 
external forces, or aeroelasticity. The magnitude of such 


phenomena is related to the flexibility of the vehicle. To meet 
long-range market demands with requisite efficiency, airplane 
manufacturers are developing vehicles with high aspect ratio, 
highly-flexible wings and generally incorporating light-weight 
constructions throughout (e g. Boeing 777, Airbus A340, 
etc.). This also applies to the fuselage and other primary 
structures. For this category of aircraft, the frequencies of the 
first-order wing bending mode, "flapping", come close to 
those of the rigid body modes, such as the short-period 
motion. Therefore, the wing and fuselage flexibilities 
contribute substantially to the vehicle dynamics 9 , 
underscoring the need for accurate yet computationally 
efficient real-time flexibility models. 

The development of these techniques requires a multi¬ 
disciplinary effort, involving aerodynamics, flight mechanics 
and structural mechanics. A proposed system configuration 
is shown in Figure 2. Here, the aircraft Flight Control System 
(FCS) drives an unsteady time-domain panel-methods code 
which then interacts with the structural flexibility and rigid- 
body dynamic models. The latter will be replaced by Navier- 
Stokes solutions once these are developed. 

Since a primary aim of flight simulation is to recreate the 
same flying qualities as the aircraft, one application of the 
flexible models is to represent the real handling qualities in 
the simulator and to generate the motion cues caused also 
by the flexibilities. However, it is also vital to take the time- 
varying structural deformations into account during the 
design of AFC systems for such aircraft, since it is necessary 
for an AFC system to have pre-determined knowledge about 
all of the aircraft's natural characteristics. Therefore, the 
structural flexibilities must be accounted for to manage flutter 
mode control, ride control, and flexible mode control in the 
Active Flight Control system. 

A real-time aeroelastic simulation program is now under 
development. This will be based on the results of an 
unsteady Computational Fluid Dynamics (CFD) code, 
interacting with a Computational Structural Mechanics (CSM) 
program. Such a mathematical model would theoretically 
represent an infinite number of flexible modes, plus the six 
degrees-of-freedom of the rigid-body dynamics, resulting in 
a system with infinite degrees-of-freedom. Because it is 
uninteresting and also very complex to accurately simulate 
the very high-frequency components of the structural 
flexibilities, a generic "reduced-order" model replicating only 
the lower frequency range is now being developed. This 
essentially cuts off the calculation of unnecessarily high 
frequencies. For real-time motion-based simulation, tradeoffs 
which ensue the order reduction would in any case be 
unnoticed due to two factors: the physical capabilities of the 
motion system, and high-frequency human motion perception 
thresholds. 

The lowest structural flexibility frequency, representing the 
static deformation under steady state, is also needed to 
define very accurately the performance of the flight vehicle 
under given conditions of weight, load distribution, etc. The 
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responses of flexible aircraft structures to turbulence, 
interactions with ground effect, loads will also be simulated 
with these models. In addition, ground contact dynamics 
which are influenced by flexibilities will be incorporated. 

Spaceplane dynamics 

The DUT will investigate the dynamics and handling qualities 
of spaceplanes throughout their flight regimes. Unsteady 
aerodynamic (CFD) codes will be used to set up the models 
and to estimate their parameters. Structural flexibility and 
engine dynamics modelling is also being developed. In 
hypersonic flight, it is possible that structural deformations 
due to thrust, aerodynamic loads and heating can distort the 
shock wave patterns around the vehicle and, in turn, the 
performance may be affected. Furthermore, interactions can 
occur between the low-frequency rigid-body motions (such as 
speed and pitch), and the higher-frequency structural 
flexibilities. 

Eventually, these spaceplane mathematical models will be 
used in pilot-in-the loop simulations to investigate the FCS 
requirements and the design of the flight instrumentation for 
these vehicles. 

Rotorcraft Dynamics 

Foundation-level research has begun to develop flexible- 
structure blade-element models for rotors which include 
nonlinearities (stall, reverse flow, high Mach number). 
Aerodynamic models for blade/body/tail rotor interactions are 
also being developed using unsteady aerodynamic principles. 

The responses to turbulence and the interaction with ground 
effect will also be modelled for future investigation in the 
simulator. Advanced rotorcraft FCS’s will also be 
investigated. 

Human motion perception research 

The identification of human perception thresholds and 
vestibular system dynamics is necessary for the design of 
simulator hardware and software. Emphasis will be placed on 
modelling and identification of the following: 

□ Visual-vestibular interactions in motion perception 

□ Vestibular system dynamic properties 

□ Thresholds for mismatch of visual and vestibular motion 
cues and motion sickness 10 

□ Disorientation 

Human visual perception research 

Fundamentals into human visual perception can be well- 
identified in a research simulator. Principles such as object 
identification and reading as functions of colour, contrast and 
shape can be investigated by using reprogrammable display 
software. A special display software system has been 
developed for the evaluations of these and other man- 
machine issues 11 . 

The SIMONA facility will also examine human pilot behaviour 
during events which require the timing of actions, such as the 


initiation of the flare maneuver during the landing phase 12 . 
The understanding and modelling of these perception 
processes is of importance to the design of flight and non¬ 
flight vehicles and simulators. 


2. MOTION SYSTEMS AND HYDRAULICS RESEARCH 

The underlying aim of the motion control research is to 
control the dynamics of the pilot position (s) such as to 
experience dynamic behaviour which strongly resembles 
reality. This should hold for the entire range of motions 
experienced in a vehicle; that is to realistically present low- 
frequency long-stroke maneuvering motions, and also the 
sharp, high-frequent vibrations due to turbulence, structural 
deformations, or ground-contact oscillations. 

One of the primary aims of SIMONA in the area of motion 
systems research is to achieve a virtual zero motion time 
delay over the normal operational bandwidth of the six- 
degrees-of-freedom motion system. This is accomplished in 
two ways - the hardware provided is highly advanced (see 
the "Hardware" discussion below), and secondly new robust 
motion system control techniques are introduced. 
Robustness is key to the controlling of the continuously 
varying nonlinear dynamics of the motion platform. 

In the area of motion control, there are three "levels" which 
are under development, to eventually adjust the entire motion 
control algorithm to the specific properties of the system, 
acting as a six-degrees-of-freedom motion system. The 
system schematic, Figure 3, illustrates this concept. In effect, 
we recreate the motions by forcing the natural 
eigenfrequency behaviour of the platform at the location of 
the pilot, a principle called "eigenvalue assignment". The six- 
degrees-of-freedom motion system allows the necessary 
bandwidth of control. A control system architecture which 
exercises the dynamic control over the modeshapes of the 
platform so that the pilot experiences the vehicle structural 
dynamics as realistically as possible is being developed. The 
proposed three levels of control necessary to achieve this 
are as follows: 

a) Modelling and control of 

individual hydraulic actuators 

Advanced control law design begins with the determination 
of the system properties. In the case of a motion system, the 
most fundamental element is the cylindric hydraulic actuator. 
First, the properties of this are modelled, including the 
hydraulic-line dynamics, valve properties, leakage flows, and 
so on. The resulting nonlinear simulation model is now being 
experimentally validated for a prototype actuator which 
closely resembles the hardware which will be used in our 
simulator. Next, control strategies are being developed with 
which the bandwidth, output error, robustness, and linearity 
are verified. These control strategies so far include linear 
techniques such as classic methods, robust control (H», n), 
as well as non-linear compensation methods. These may be 
extended to multivariable controller design later on. 
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It is expected that the dynamic properties of hydraulic 
actuators can be significantly improved by using such 
strategies while retaining very favourable robustness 
properties. This is accomplished by taking into consideration 
the parameter uncertainties and system variations. 

Some practical examples of these phenomena, in a simulator 
motion system, are: 

□ variations in static loads (number of on-board occupants, 
new hardware configurations) 

□ dynamic variations in actuator loads throughout the 
operational envelope 

□ internal system variations: leakage flows associated with 
hydrostatic bearings, oil temperature fluctuations, 
degraded (contaminated) servo valve performance, 
contaminated oil. 

With increased performance, robustness in a motion system 
can also reduce its maintenance time. The strategy illustrated 
can also indicate clearly where hardware and hence 
maintenance problems exist. 

b) Dynamics of the coupled 
six-deqrees-of-freedom motion system 

In the previous level of control, the individual actuators were 
controlled as independent units. The next step is to further 
utilize the model knowledge built in the previous phase and 
to coordinate the six actuators such that the desired six 
degrees-of-freedom motion becomes possible under a high- 
performance closed-loop feedback network. The hydraulic 
actuators in fact become "white boxes", with their state of 
operation being fully known by this second-level controller. 
Thus, a general controller is developed to account for the 
reflected masses encountered on each motor, and which 
compensates for all instantaneous interactive loads. 

A first approach will investigate linear and nonlinear 
multivariable strategies for motion platform control to 
compensate for platform loads and dynamics. 

In a second approach, while the simulator is in use, a parallel 
model of its dynamics is run in real-time. This model is driven 
by the same signals which drive the motion system actuators, 
and measures the actual load on the motion system. 
Predictive control implemented in the parallel model can then 
be applied to the motion platform, providing a deterministic 
outcome. 

c) Motion-drive algorithms 

To complete the motion control scenario, the transformation 
of aircraft motions to the limited simulator displacements is 
necessary. This is called the motion-drive, or washout 
algorithm. Due to the large compromises which much be 
made in trying to represent the physical motion cues within 
the mechanical limitations of the simulator motion system, 
there usually exist false cues, or motion errors. Washout also 
tends to reduce the sensation of false cues by tricking the 
human vestibular system and masking certain motions which 


are necessary to limit the displacement of the motion 
platform. Recent investigations into adaptive motion-drive 
algorithms have shown that real-time alterations of motion 
control signal gains, in order to minimize a cost function, can 
reduce the onset of the false cues 13 . 

A second strategy however will focus on using aircraft- 
dependent parameters to objectively define the control 
parameters. Furthermore, data derived from the human 
motion perception research will also support the development 
of refined motion-drive algorithms. In particular, the 
thresholds for the sensation of linear motion are as of yet 
vaguely defined and will be concentrated upon. Results from 
recent and ongoing human motion perception research 10 in 
SIMONA will be incorporated into future motion-drive 
algorithms. 

Sldestick Controllers 

Most aircraft which fly today with sidesticks as primary 
controllers provide second-order passive stick properties 
which are usually not changed during the flight. By 
introducing hydraulic coupling into a sidestick, it is possible 
to alter the properties in software, in a way similar to 
simulator control loading systems. Properties can be varied 
according to the task (i.e. stiffness proportional to airspeed). 
A servo-driven sidestick can improve the pilot's situational 
awareness: by driving the roll position by roll rate, a pilot can 
provide a corrective control feedback to compensate for 
lateral disturbances, resulting in "active control", an area of 
ongoing research at DUT. Neuro-muscular modelling of the 
human arm is also used to identify the gains required in such 
configurations 14 . 


3. NAVIGATION AND AVIONICS SYSTEMS RESEARCH 

The navigation research area of SIMONA is sub-divided into 
two parts; the modelling and identification of radio navigation 
system properties for real-time simulation, and the 
development and evaluation of the fundamental properties of 
advanced cockpit displays. 

Radio navigation systems modelling and simulation 

It is of concern to the aircraft avionics designer, the pilot, and 
regulating authorities to know how the pilot (or auto pilot) will 
react to errors in radio navigation systems, particularly during 
the landing phase. Prior to in-flight evaluations, the 
navigation equipment must be modelled, either as simple 
receiver devices such as tracking loops, or as highly- 
integrated systems based on e.g. GPS, MLS, ILS and 
AHARS. Research is directed at the following: 

□ Optimum tracking loop design in radio navaids for 
maneuvering aircraft 

□ Optimization of Kalman filters in integrated/hybridized 
navaids for all flight phases 

□ Pilot reactions to infrequent, yet large and realistic 
navigation errors 

□ Multi-path and shadowing effects on position with GPS 
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and MLS position determination 

□ Attitude determination of aircraft with GPS in the 
presence of structural flexibilities 

□ The verification of approach and missed-approach 
performances 

A close cooperation with the Avionics Engineering Center of 
Ohio University has led to the development of signal models 
which include multipath, D/GPS (Differential GPS), data link 
and D/GPS reference receivers 15 . Radio navigation systems 
research is not restricted to modelling and simulation alone; 
investigations into the feasibility of various 
integrated/hybridized radio navigation systems have also 
been a recent undertaking. This group also focuses on the 
rudiments of radio navigation receivers for GPS with 
Receiver Autonomous Integrity and Signal Monitoring 
(RAISIM) capabilities 16 

Evaluation of modern flight instrumentation displays 

Aerospace technology is very rapidly changing in areas 
related to avionics, navigation systems, digital flight control, 
and electronic aircraft systems management. Before modem 
avionics and navigation systems can be implemented into 
service however, their fundamental properties and hence the 
Man-Machine Interface must be thoroughly evaluated. Once 
again, the research simulator can be used to synthesize the 
cues which a pilot would experience when interpreting or 
interacting with a display system. One recent and notable 
activity deals with the evaluation of future four-dimensional 
navigation system displays for aircraft. 

Due to the increase in air traffic, the demand for tighter 
control of commercial aircraft is increasing. Current Air Traffic 
Control (ATC) procedures provide regulation over very short 
time spans, due to the lack of accurate information regarding 
the future trajectories of flight vehicles. This results in a new 
set of constraints every few minutes, which increase with the 
volume of air traffic. 

Since trajectory information is already present in the aircraft 
Flight Management System (FMS), such knowledge by ATC 
would provide control over greater time spans. One means 
of managing aircraft through airspace is by integrating ATC 
and FMS information, and presenting a combined 
navigation/primary flight display in the cockpit. As opposed to 
current tactical control, this proposed system would provide 
long-term strategic planning capabilities for both ATC and the 
flight crew. Presented in a perspective form, a candidate 
ll tunnel-in-the-sky" display is shown in Figure 4. These 
displays are generated by the D 3 S system, a hardware- 
independent software package for the creation of 
instrumentation displays 11 . 

In order to improve the flying characteristics while operating 
these displays, it is necessary to provide predictive 
information of the aircraft state to the pilot. This is given in 
the form of a small aircraft symbol, driven by an algorithm 
which determines the attitude and location some seconds 
ahead. Predictors have been developed for tunnel-in-the-sky 


displays 17 and preliminary evaluations of these have been 
carried out in the current simulator facility 6 . 

The tunnels-in-the-sky, which will become available in future 
aircraft displays, are mathematically-determined paths which 
the pilot is advised to follow. However, these are built from 
information from reference radio navigation signals and the 
aircraft flight management system. The accuracy of these 
depends on that of the signal reaching the aircraft. Since the 
signal source will likely be D/GPS, the position and altitude 
signal updates nominally at one cycle per second. Displays 
however must be refreshed at a rate at least thirty times 
greater. A technique based on Kalman filtering, now under 
development, aims at minimizing the error associated with 
the low-update D/GPS signals. 


SIMONA HARDWARE 

The core of the SIMONA hardware is an advanced simulator 
system, called the "Basic Research Simulator", (BARESIM). 
This is a multi-purpose device capable of representing the 
cockpit or driver station of many vehicle types. 

It should be clear from all the above that this simulator will 
have to fulfil a multitude of needs and will require quick turn¬ 
around times. The BARESIM features modular hardware 
(control manipulators, instrumentation) and software (outside- 
world display, instrumentation, control loading). The design 
principles are further explained in Reference 18. 

Slx-deqrees-of-freedom motion system 

The kinematic motion envelope of BARESIM is given in 
Table 1. (Dynamic properties are currently being 
established). Six double-concentric actuators (Figure 5) are 
joined together to create the synergistic motion system. 
These will have a stroke of 1.15 m with an additional 0.05 m 
safety buffer on each end. Note that for either extension or 
compression the piston areas are equal, allowing the use of 
a small symmetric servo valve having linear flow in both 
directions: When the flow direction is reversed, there is no 
discontinuity at the zero-flow point. The result is smoother 
operation and a relaxed control requirement. 

The double-concentric design also inherently provides the 
actuator with high lateral stiffness. The actuators proposed 
for BARESIM have been preliminarily analyzed as having a 
17 Hz lateral eigenfrequency, in this case the first-order 
natural bending frequency. A high lateral stiffness is 
necessary for the motion system's structural stability, and 
improves its response to high-frequency control inputs. 

Motion platform 

The simulation of a number of vehicles is a major design 
goal of this simulator. Furthermore, human motion and visual 
perception modelling and identification will be of particular 
emphasis in SIMONA research. Due to the sensitivity of the 
human senses, this requires the highest possible accuracy in 
the dynamic properties of the motion system so that the 
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results are not polluted by parasitic noise. In particular, linear 
motion (combined heave/surge) will be studied, a motion 
which without careful hardware and software design is prone 
to signal errors toward the ends of the strokes. 

In order to achieve the high-fidelity dynamic response from 
the advanced motion system, the moving platform of the 
BARESIM is designed for a low total mass, low centre-of- 
gravity, and a minimum total inertia. The philosophy behind 
this is that actuator control can be improved by lowering the 
reflected loads on the motion system. The amount of 
compensatory control is thereby minimized and parasitic 
noises reduced. With prediction and the use of advanced 
mathematical control engineering, it becomes possible to 
realize a response with virtual zero time delay over a very 
wide frequency range (0-15 Hz). This capability is not offered 
in simulators today due to both hardware and control 
software limitations. BARESIM will be a proof-of-concept 
platform to demonstrate that light-weight platforms offer 
significant advantages to simulation. 

Dynamic simulation of motion platform 
To demonstrate the importance of the simulator payload 
mass and the location of its centre of gravity, a parametric 
study has been conducted using a program to simulate the 
behaviour of a simulator motion system itself. This detailed 
software package accounts for the system geometry and all 
internal properties of the actuators 19 . 

In the simulation trials presented below, the servo valve input 
data was either generated from information from the supplier, 
or was estimated. The payload is approximated as a sphere 
with a diameter of 3.0 m and the mass evenly distributed 
within. For a comparative parametric study, exact properties 
were not necessary. These will however be incorporated in 
future evaluations. A block-function input signal (zero, step- 
up, step-down, zero) commands the desired acceleration of 
the platform. 

The actuator control feedback diagram, shown in Figure 6, 
illustrates that only acceleration and position feedback 
signals, acting as internal damping terms, are used; it was 
found that neglecting either of these would severely 
destabilize the actuator. Apart from this feedback, the 
actuators are in fact open-loop systems responding to a 
desired acceleration input signal. No other form of 
compensatory signal to correct for overshoots or phase lags 
is applied, and the internal damping terms are not tuned for 
the best possible damping. In an operational motion system, 
tuning must take place, and the remaining undesired motion 
must be compensated by signals external to the actuators. 
The following discussion therefore illustrates how the relative 
degree of such compensation is influenced by two design 
factors: payload mass and vertical location of the mass 
centre. 

In the following, only the results for the x-direction (surge) 
acceleration input signal are discussed. 


Influence of payload mass variations 
In the first evaluation, the centre of gravity is placed at the 
centroid of the upper bearings and has no lateral or 
longitudinal offset. The responses to the same input signal 
are then compared for a payload mass of 6000 kg, 4000 kg, 
and again for 2000 kg. Note that for most commercial 
training simulators the mass exceeds 6000 kg. 

The desired (input) and achieved translational x-accelerations 
are shown in Figure 7a. Clearly, the mass plays a profound 
role. In particular, the response time (the delay) increases 
with mass. Accordingly, the amount of compensation that is 
necessary, in order to eliminate these undesirable effects, 
would also increase with mass. 

Figure 7b shows that the pitch acceleration, the prime 
parasitic motion when a pure x-acceleration is desired, is 
strongly influenced by the payload mass. The largest 
excursions occur when the platform has reached its forward 
limit and a reverse acceleration is commanded. At this point 
(t=2 seconds) the actuators experience very high dynamic 
(reflected) loads, leading to the large overshoots in q-dot and 
also in q-dot. 

Influence of payload centre-of-qravity location variations 
In a second investigation, the payload mass is maintained at 
6000 kg while the vertical location of the centre of gravity is 
incremented in three steps: 2.0 m, 1.0 m, and 0.0 m. The 
latter represents a centre of gravity coincident with the upper 
gimbals’ geometric centre. Training simulator centres-of- 
gravity are located approximately two metres or more above 
the centroid, depending on the hardware that is installed. 

Figure 8a shows that the response time (to achieve the 
desired 1 m/s 2 acceleration in surge) does not change 
significantly with the centre-of-gravity location. The amplitude 
error or "overshoot" however increases considerably. The 
position in time of the maximum overshoot also increases 
with higher centre of gravity, due to the higher actual loads 
on the actuator as the platform nears the forward extremity 
of the motion envelope. 

Note that even when the centre-of-gravity is coincident with 
the upper gimbal plane, there still exists a parasitic response; 
that is, pitch coupling due to surge (Figure 8b). This is due 
to the rotational moment caused by the application of the 
initial actuator force required to cause translation in the x- 
direction, and also the inertias of the actuators themselves. 
This further promotes the suggestion that minimizing the 
payload mass is necessary. There will always exist parasitic 
motions, however their effects on the system behaviour and 
on the compensation required can only be reduced through 
careful design of the motion platform. 

Optimizing the mass distribution of the simulator platform 
The platform of BARESIM is actually a structural shell with 
the requirements of the cockpit stations integrated within. 
Instead of being mounted on top of the motion system as 
most commercial training simulators are, the gimbals are 
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attached to the outside, about one-third the way from the 
lower surface. Although this restricts the space available in 
the cockpit (unless a very large motion system is used), 
careful use of the interior space yields a design that is 
generally superior. 

The BARESIM motion platform is shown in Figure 9. This 
particular candidate, the latest version, is to be constructed 
from continuous carbon-fibre reinforced polymers, materials 
which are extensively applied at the Faculty of Aerospace 
Engineering. It is estimated that the structural mass of the 
motion platform, excluding on-board systems, will be 175 kg. 
As a result of the use of these advanced materials and also 
due to fundamental design differences, this represents 
substantial weight savings over conventional steel motion 
platform constructions. The materials suggested offer high 
stiffness combined with a cost-effective manufacturing 
solution. Other candidate platform materials and geometrical 
shapes are also being evaluated to compare their relative 
merits. 

Wide-angle visual display system 

A wide-angle projection-based visual display system will 
generate accurate visual scenarios for all simulation research 
environments. Again, this system will be integrated with the 
platform/cockpit structure to optimize the weight distribution. 
Selected optical and projection hardware components will be 
purchased, while the primary structural elements will be 
designed using carbon-fibre-reinforced polymers. Although 
any on-board display system raises the weight and centre-of- 
gravity location, the use of modern materials in an integrated 
structure reduces this contribution as much as possible. 

The display generation system will be based on three high- 
resolution CRT projectors. High-Definition Television (HDTV) 
and Liquid Crystal Display (LCD) projectors are being 
considered as candidates for new technology development. 
A wide-angle projection-based collimation system was 
chosen because it offers the possibility to work with a large 
uninterrupted field-of-view, and is less sensitive to pilot head 
position. In BARESIM, the research stations will be arranged 
as side-by-side (transport aircraft), or will be centred in the x- 
z plane. With the display system selected, no modifications 
to the hardware will be necessary when changing the 
research environment. The proposed mirror cell/platform 
integration is shown in Figure 10. 

Cockpit interior 

The cockpit is designed for a maximum of three occupants - 
two pilots, one experimenter/observer. Various generic 
vehicle research stations are designed to simulate the 
physical cues and control aspects: 

Transport aircraft station 

The transport cockpit shown in Figure 11, an artist's 
impression, shows the spaceplane research station 
configuration. Five programmable displays will generate the 
EFIS, Tunnel-in-the-Sky, Navigation Display, EICAS, etc. 
Removable control manipulators, both yoke and sidesticks, 


will be hydraulically driven. These will be coupled together 
through software only, reducing the mass and mechanical 
complexity. Throttle controls will represent four jet engines, 
or two turbo-props, each with rpm and throttle control. 
Rudder pedals with brakes will also be hydraulically loaded. 
A current research project will determine which controls can 
be replaced by electrical control loading devices for minimal 
total weight penalties. 

Helicopter station 

The transport aircraft cockpit hardware can be modified to 
represent a helicopter environment by installing the requisite 
control manipulators (cyclic and collective pitch). With ease 
of display programmability, helicopter instrumentation can be 
created, and new display presentation techniques developed. 
Due to the need for increased vertical field-of-view in 
helicopter operations, monitor-based collimating "chin 
windows" will be attached to the platform structure (in a later 
phase). 

Road-vehicle station 

Modules representing automobiles, trucks, trains, etc. can 
also be integrated in BARESIM, since all cockpit sub- 
assemblies are designed to be quickly removed. 

Motion perception research station 
The translational motion envelope of the six-degrees-of- 
freedom motion system can be extended by installing in the 
cockpit chamber a sliding seat which is driven by a linear 
actuator. Such a configuration is shown in Figure 12, with a 
0.6 metre hydraulic actuator. In conjunction with the normal 
motion envelope, this would permit larger displacements in 
the x-z plane for the purposes of low-acceleration linear 
motion studies on human subjects. 


JOINT RESEARCH WITH THE 
■NATIONAL FLY-BY-WIRE TESTBED* NFT AIRCRAFT 

The Delft University of Technology and the National 
Aerospace Laboratory NLR jointly own a new Cessna 
Citation II aircraft which will be configured as a fly-by-wire 
test vehicle. SIMONA will therefore have access to a high- 
performance aircraft with a large flight envelope for the 
identification of mathematical models for simulation. 

Conversely, research conducted in the flight vehicle can be 
pre-evaluated in the flight simulator, for example the 
evaluation of 4D navigation displays. 

Active Flight Controls (AFC) will be a major area of study 
with this new vehicle, with emphasis on the following topics: 

□ Baseline (classic) control laws evaluation 

□ Development and evaluation of new control theories 

□ Active/passive manipulators 

□ Degraded flight control system 

□ Smart actuators 
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CONCLUSIONS 

SIMONA, The International Centre for Research in 
Simulation, Motion and Navigation Technologies at the Delft 
University of Technology will offer researchers with a very 
advanced facility for fundamental research. Embedded in this 
institute is the multi-purpose and high-performance Basic 
Research Simulator. It is expected that this facility shall 
become operational in 1995. 

The technologies incorporated in this facility, and those yet 
to be developed will have significant scientific and economic 
benefits to simulation, transportation and control industries. 
The research conducted in SIMONA will also support new 
methods of improving transportation system efficiency, 
safety, and environmental qualities. The Basic Research 
Simulator is shown in artist’s concept in Figure 13. 
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Vertical 

(heave) 

Lateral 

(sway) 

Longitudinal 

(surge) 

Total translational 
limits (m) 

1.34 

2.04 

2.24 (2.84*) 



Pitch 

Roll 

Yaw 

Angular limits (deg) 

+ 25. - 24 

± 27 

± 43 


Table 1. Total simulator motion displacements • (j eno t es extended motion envelope when sliding seat is installed 



Figure 1. Context Diagram of SIMONA simulation software 



Figure 2. Proposed interactive 
aerodynamics-structural dynamics software 




Figure 3. Motion control system schematic 


Figure 4. Perspective primary flight display for 
four-dimensional guidance and control 
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Figure 5. Double-concentric hydraulic actuator 



Figure 6. Internal control feedback for hydraulic actuator 



7a. Surge acceleration response 
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8a. Surge acceleration response 



Figure 7. Motion platform dynamics in surge - 
variations in platform mass (low c.g.) 
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Figure 8. Motion platform dynamics in surge - 
vertical variations in platform c.g. location (6000 kg) 
















































































motion platform lower structure 



Figure 10. Platform/mirror cell integration 



Figure 11. Transport aircraft cockpit 

Figure 12. Sliding-seat arrangement for (spaceplane configuration, artist’s impression) 

human motion perception research 



Figure 13. Basic Research Simulator (artist's impression) 
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Abstract 

The Vertical Motion Simulator (VMS) facility 
at the NASA Ames Research Center combines the 
largest vertical motion capability in the world with an 
flexible real-time operating system allowing research 
to be conducted quickly and effectively. Due to the 
diverse nature of the aircraft simulated and the large 
number of simulations conducted annually, the 
challenge for the simulation engineer is to develop an 
accurate real-time simulation in a timely, efficient 
manner. 

The SimLab facility and the software tools 
necessary for an operating simulation will be discussed. 
Subsequent sections will describe the development 
process through operation of the simulation; this 
includes acceptance of the model, validation, 
integration and production phases. 

Introduction 



The Ames Vertical Motion Simulator, shown 
in Figure 1, is a high-fidelity, piloted, six degree-of- 
freedom, real-time flight simulator. A variety of aircraft 
are studied including rotorcraft, STOVL aircraft, tilt 
rotor technologies and the Space Shuttle Orbiter. 
Research is conducted in the areas of flight controls, 
propulsion controls, guidance systems, cockpit displays 
and handling qualities. Other areas of interest include 
nap-of-the-earth flight, human factors issues, system 
failure evaluations and approach and landing studies. 

The VMS facility attracts researchers by 
providing the ability to conduct high fidelity research 
in complex systems. Another valuable asset is the 
ability to modify software during the production 
session with minimum turn-around time. The 
hardware and software components of the facility allow 
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Figure 1 A Cutaway View Of The VMS Tower 

engineers to run a successful real-time man-in-the- 
loop simulation every five to six weeks. This paper 
will focus on the methodology employed to achieve 
this compact simulation schedule at the VMS. 

Initially, this paper will discuss the facility in 
terms of the hardware and software necessary to build 
and execute a real-time simulation. Subsequent 
sections will cover the application of these components 
in the chronological development, integration and 
production phases of a simulation. 

SimLab Facility 

A simulation at the Ames Research Center 
Flight and Guidance Simulation Laboratory (SimLab) 
involves connecting a series of diverse components 






that are extremely adaptable and tailoring them to fit 
the needs of a particular simulation. Each component, 
used to form the simulation as a whole, is in itself a 
complex system. Some of these components include 
the simulator cab, the visual system, the cockpit 
graphics system, the cockpit controls, the host 
computer, the motion system and the mathematical 
model of the aircraft. 1 

An interchangeable cab (ICAB) system 
enables one cab to be in operation while another is in 
integration and yet another is being re-configured. 2 
Any of four cabs can be used in the fixed base lab or 
the VMS. Two of the cabs are utilized as rotorcraft 
cabs, one is a single-seat fighter cab and the fourth is a 
two-seat, side-by-side transport cab. Each cab can be 
configured by changing the appropriate 
instrumentation. Head Up Displays (HUD), Head 
Down Displays (HDD), seat shaker, control loaders 
and throttle quadrant to fit researcher requirements. 

Each lab is equipped with a control console, 
real-time data recorders and video display monitors, 
normally used as repeaters of the cockpit out-the- 
window view. Electronic racks in the labs contain the 
Remote Input/Output Units (RIOUs) that provide 
the interfaces to the cockpit controls, the motion and 
the sound cueing systems. Control of the computer 


resources can be attained from any of the labs through 
the combination of the Ethernet Local Area Network 
(LAN), a MICOM LAN and the Computer Input/ 
Output Units (CIOUs). 

Figure 2 illustrates the signal flow through 
the LANs and CIOUs. The engineer interfaces with 
the mainframe computer through the MICOM 
network. The RIOUs are linked to the host CIOU 
through the Simulation Input/Output (SIO) computer, 
a DEC MicroPDP 11/83. Communication between 
the IRIS displays, print server, attached VAXes and 
the mainframe is accomplished over the Ethernet 
network. 

SimLab has three host computers for running 
simulations. A VAX 9000 Model 210, capable of 40 
VUPs (VAX Unit of Performance), and a VAX 6000 
Model 610, capable of 32 VUPs, are the primary hosts. 
A VAX 4000 Model 6000, a 30 VUP machine, is used 
for less computationally intensive simulations or for 
simulation development. Several MicroVAX-III 
computers and a MicroVAX 3600 are also available 
for development. In some simulations, these 
MicroVAX computers are used as attached processors 
that run programs that cannot be run on the host. 
Such a case is Dynapath (pathway-in-the-sky) which 
is an asynchronous, non-deterministic program. 


HOST 



Figure 2 Real-Time System Signal Flow 
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Currently, there are two computer image 
generators available to display the out-the-window 
scene. One is the Singer Link DIG-1 and the other is 
the Evans and Sutherland CT5A. The DIG-1, a vertical 
raster scan system, has four channels and two eye 
points. One eyepoint can depict an out-the-window 
view and the other a chase plane view. The CT5A 
system has a programmable scan capability with three 
channels and one eyepoint which is used for an out- 
the-window view. 

Silicon Graphics 4D/310 VGXT IRIS 
workstations provide the HUD and the HDD graphics. 
The workstations generate moving map displays, 
cockpit instrument displays and aircraft status 
displays. Some simulations utilize the IRIS to 
distribute the workload of computationally intensive 
programs. In a recent simulation, a database residing 
on the IRIS containing terrain height information and 
obstacle positions was used to simulate a sensor for 
height above terrain, obstacle detection and guidance 
control. 

The six degree-of-freedom motion simulator 
has a vertical displacement of 60 feet and a horizontal 
displacement of 40 feet in the long axis and 8 feet in 
the short axis. The system is comprised of three 
rotational axes, driven hydraulically, and three 
translational axes; one of which is driven hydraulically. 
The two larger translational axes are driven 
electrically. A unique feature of the VMS is that the 
two horizontal translational axes can be interchanged 
by attaching the yaw actuator in either of two locations, 
ninety degrees apart. Thus, the cab can be given the 
large displacement in the lateral or longitudinal 
direction depending upon the research requirements. 
Table 1 describes some of the performance limits of 
the motion system. 


Table 1 VMS Motion System Performance Limits 



Axis 

Displacement 

(±) 

Velocity 

(±) 

Acceleration 

(±) 


Longitudinal 

4 ft 

5 ft/s 

16 ft/s/s 


Lateral 

20 ft 

8 ft/s 

13 ft/s/s 


Vertical 

30 ft 

16 ft/s 

22 ft/s/s 


Roll 

0.31 rad 

0.9 rad/s 

4 rad/s/s 


Pitch 

0.31 rad 

0.9 rad/s 

4 rad/s/s 


Yaw 

0.42 rad 

0.9 rad/s 

4 rad/s/s 


Software Tools 


The MicroTAU (pTAU) real-time operating 
system forms the backbone for all simulations run at 
SimLab. Part of pTAU, the Computer Aid for 
Simulation Programmers, Researchers and Engineers 
(CASPRE) real-time debugger is used in all 
simulations. The BASIC library contains various 
routines that can be used in the model depending 
upon the application. Configuration of the pTAU 
system, which contains the executive, is the most 
tightly controlled. The BASIC software is controlled 
by engineering committee. In combination, these 
software tools simplify the development and 
validation of the application software. 

Developed in-house, the pTAU system has 
evolved into a complete real-time system for running 
flight simulations on the DEC VAX computers at 
SimLab. 3 Hardware drivers, Ethernet protocols, and 
other system functions are transparent to the user 
thus allowing more time for developing the 
simulation. Some of the pTAU system functions are 
to respond to the real-time clock, read and write to 
the I/O devices, call the aircraft model, and run 
CASPRE. Division of the VAX host computer frame 
is shown in Figure 3. Frame time varies depending 
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Figure 3 pTAU Real-time System Timeline 
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on the complexity of the aircraft model and the number 
of I/O devices used. For the Space Shuttle landing 
and roll out model run at SimLab, the model took 
about 3.3 milliseconds and the other functions took 
about 7.6 milliseconds. 

Additional features of the pTAU system 
include the ability to execute a model non-real-time 
to facilitate debugging, the ability to record data to be 
displayed on the user's terminal through video strip 
charts, and the ability to plot all tabular data received 
for the model. Some simulations take advantage of a 
playback and record utility which allows data to be 
recorded and read back into a program or a visual 
target at a later time. Another feature of the system is 
the ability to spawn a DEC Control Language (DCL) 
subprocess to edit files while the CASPRE real-time 
process continues. A pTAU facility to send output 
data to a disk, a terminal, or a printer has also been a 
valuable tool. 

The CASPRE debugger contains many of the 
features present in the VAX debugger. Common 
features include the ability to set breakpoints and 
watchpoints, to examine and deposit into variables, 
to display source code and to read in text files by 
executing a command procedure. CASPRE, unlike 
the VAX debugger, is an on-line, real-time debugger. 
Other differences which help make CASPRE a 
powerful debugging tool are dumps of designated 
blocks of memory, searches through source code for 
occurrences of variables, and timing of the entire 
system or of individual routines. 

CASPRE splits the screen window into several 
windows each displaying specific information. The 
output window displays the model output and the 
state of the executing model. CASPRE directives are 
shown in the command window and source code can 
be displayed in the source window. The monitor 
window can update up to twelve selected variables 
every three seconds. All of CASPRE's capabilities can 
be accessed during real-time operation allowing fast 
transitions from one flight condition to another. 

Another tool is the BASIC library which 
contains routines that represent generic models which 
have been tested and validated. These routines can 
be transferred into the user’s account and modified to 
reflect any additional features needed for a particular 
simulation. Some of the available routines are a 
kinematics (equations-of- motion) routine, a landing 
gear routine, a steady state wind routine, a turbulence 
generator routine, an actuator routine, and a filter 
routine that can simulate up to 20th order polynomial 
transfer functions. 

Development 

Development of a simulation begins with a 
pre-simulation conference involving the researchers 


of the project and the staff at SimLab. The scope, 
purpose, and requirements of the study are agreed 
upon and a mathematical model is delivered. Options 
for the configuration of the separate simulation 
components are discussed and finalized. A team of 
engineers is assigned to the project and they stay with 
the project from development, through validation and 
integration, into operation and documentation. This 
team is responsible for ensuring that each component 
progresses toward completion, coding the 
mathematical model of the aircraft to be simulated, 
and validating the results using a variety of static and 
dynamic check-out cases. 

After receiving their requirements, each of 
the hardware, graphics, and cab buildup groups 
determine the time required for the given task and a 
schedule is developed. The time from start of work to 
production in the VMS can vary. For example, 
simulations that are continuations of past efforts at 
SimLab may take three months while new simulations 
may take six months to a year to develop. The 
development time for the model may be shortened by 
using some of the generic routines that reside in the 
BASIC library. Reducing the development time allows 
a greater number of operational simulations per year. 

The simulation engineer's primary job is to 
code the math model thus creating an accurate 
representation of the aircraft to be simulated. A 
computer model of the aircraft is coded using the 
structure developed in the BASIC software and is 
comprised of FORTRAN subroutines and tabular data. 
The pTAU system has the capability of plotting the 
compiled tabular data for verification against the 
supplied data. The pTAU linker takes the FORTRAN 
subroutines and function table data and builds an 
executable image. This image is then activated using 
the CASPRE feature of the pTAU system. 

All aircraft math model and BASIC library 
subroutines have an Initial Condition(IC) - Hold - 
Operate mode structure. During IC mode, initial 
condition values are deposited into variables each 
cycle allowing an easy setup to any initial condition 
within a flight envelope. In IC mode, the output of 
filters and all integrators are initialized to their steady 
state values. The simulation engineer can then select 
Operate (run) mode, which starts all state integration 
and activates all filters. The Hold mode freezes the 
model at the current time step. Interrogation of the 
status of the program through CASPRE can be done 
in any of the modes. 

The pTAU system and CASPRE allow the 
simulation engineer to select and send any desired 
variables to the strip charts. These assigned variables 
can be changed at any point during real time allowing 
easier debugging and trouble shooting of any 
problems. 

During this development phase, extensive 
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checks are run to ensure model fidelity and continuity 
of the simulation. In order to run dynamic checks, 
inputs to the aircraft controls are created in DYNCHK, 
a BASIC routine. Some of the inputs transmitted to 
the model during the operate mode include steps, 
doublets, and frequency sweeps. Comparison of end- 
to-end static and dynamic checks with those 
independently generated by the researcher validates 
a model. Depending upon the complexity of the 
math model, stand-alone checks may be made of each 
module that comprise the simulation model. The 
complete end-to-end checks are performed again at 
the end of data production. This provides a baseline 
for future use of the simulation model. Some research 
objectives require modification of the math model 
during production. The end-to-end checks provide 
documentation of the changes made. 

While the engineering team is preparing the 
aircraft model, cab development progresses in parallel. 
The cab structure is built around a pilot design 
eyepoint and the rest of the cockpit is developed 
around that point. Panels are built to contain the 
appropriate instruments, buttons, and switches. The 
aircraft controls, monitors, seats, and HUDs are 
mechanically aligned with the design eyepoint. The 
cab is cabled, wired, and prepared for integration 
with the aircraft model. 

Inte gration 

Software integration with cab hardware is 
normally accomplished during a two week period 
prior to the scheduled start of the ICAB fixed base or 
VMS data production session. Some projects are 
scheduled to remain in the ICAB lab for data 
production for further design and concept 
development in a fixed base environment. The 
majority are scheduled to move up to the VMS lab 
after the completion of cab integration. This two 
week period is referred to as the ICAB session and 
involves such tasks as cab checkout and lab setup. 

McFadden control loaders are a central part 
of the cab hardware producing force gradient, 
damping, break out, hard stops, friction and trim 
positioning cues. These loader characteristics can be 
controlled by the host computer. Some of the control 
loader configurations available are a 2-axis control 
stick, a wheel and column, a collective and pedals. 
Force versus displacement is plotted for each control 
configuration and the force characteristics are verified 
against the specifications. Other cockpit controls 
include a 3-axis side arm controller and a throttle 
quadrant. As part of the integration process, all of the 
analog cockpit control displacements are readily scaled 
and biased using CASPRE. 

Cab instruments are first checked for proper 
operation. Next, each instrument is calibrated using 


the INSCAL routine from the BASIC library. A test 
value is sent through INSCAL to the instrument. If 
the instrument does not show this test value correctly, 
the scale and bias values are adjusted through a switch 
in the cab. INSCAL stores the adjusted scale and bias 
values and prints the new values to the engineer's 
terminal for update. Modification of the instrument 
driving routine may be needed to complete the 
integration process. In this fashion, the instruments 
can be checked out expeditiously, allowing the layout 
of the cab to be tailored to fit the needs of each 
simulation. 

Sound cues are defined by the researcher for 
the particular vehicle being simulated as well as for 
the flight tasks to be performed during data 
production. Examples of some of the sound cues 
provided by the Wavetek generator and the Mirage 
Digital Sound Sampler are engine noise, rotor thrust, 
landing gear touchdown, wind noise, warning tones 
and weapon sound effects. 

The operation of additional hardware, such 
as the Integrated Head And Display Sighting System 
(IHADSS) or the seat shaker, is checked during the 
ICAB session. Routines to drive these devices are 
available from the BASIC library. 

Communication is established between the 
host computer and the attached processors which are 
used for graphics or auxiliary processing. This 
involves defining the data interface including data 
lists and transfer rates. The (iTAU real-time system 
allows the host to send a maximum of five different 
data packets. Several attached processors can be 
grouped to read the same data packet. 

The four interchangeable cabs have up to four 
monitors for visual scene display, depending upon 
the cab design. An alignment procedure is followed 
to make the horizon continuous across all the monitors 
by adjusting the visual scene sent to these monitors. 
Once this has been accomplished, the HUD horizon is 
matched, for all bank angles, to the true horizon as 
displayed on the monitors. Both the HUD and 
window alignments are performed based on the pilot 
design eyepoint in the cab. 

In addition to the CASPRE window, the 
Simulation Engineer Panel (SEP) and Project Engineer 
Panel (PEP) are used to control the operation of the 
simulation. These panels located next to the engineer's 
terminal provide a means of interacting with the model 
running in real-time. Each panel consists of thirty- 
two push-button switches and indicators configurable 
to the needs of the simulation. Eight of the switches 
and indicators are preassigned due to their common 
usage in all simulations. 

The ICAB session is used to complete the 
setup of the data collection requirements for the 
simulation. A printout of summary variables and 
statistics is customized to the researcher's needs. 
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Digital data is recorded using RUNDUM, a software 
facility that collects real-time simulation data and 
stores it to a VAX hard disk. RUNDUM input files, 
which consist of lists of variables to be recorded and 
the recording rates, are created. Assignment files for 
the strip chart recorders, which provide analog data, 
are also created. These files are quickly and easily 
read in using the CASPRE window, allowing the task 
of data collection to run smoothly during the 
production phase. 

Production 

When scheduled for motion, the cab is moved 
from the ICAB area to the VMS on or before the first 
day of data production. Once the cab is secured on 
the motion system, a complete hardware checkout is 
done to ensure all systems are working after the move. 
The monitors in the cab, the HUD, the IHADSS, the 
seat shaker and all the instruments and controls are 
thoroughly checked. 

The motion system is tuned during the first 
day of operation. This entails modifying the motion 
gains to optimize the motion for the type of vehicle 
and the tasks to be simulated. Ideally, the entire 
envelope of the motion system will be used with 
minimal triggering of the software or hardware limits. 


Once the motion gains are determined, they will 
remain constant throughout the data production 
phase, unless the emphasis of the simulation is 
modified. 

A simulation shift is eight hours per day for a 
five to six week period. Each morning, a motion 
check is performed to validate the motion system 
performance and is monitored from the lab. A picture 
of the VMS lab is presented in Figure 4. 

Checkout of the real-time recording device 
ensues. RDUMP, a feature of pTAU, displays the 
contents of a file created by RUNDUM and can convert 
it to various file formats. An option in RDUMP 
displays the statistics of all variables enabling the 
engineer to determine if the recording device is 
functioning properly. 

Checkout of the cab is next. Control loaders 
and instruments are checked for accuracy. Meanwhile, 
the graphic systems are brought on-line with the 
appropriate displays. The simulation engineer then 
flies the aircraft model to verify that all systems are 
working. 

The lab setup is checked to ensure that all 
monitors are displaying the correct video images. 
Video recorders are used to record out-the-cockpit 
scene with the HUD overlay and/or the glass cockpit 
displays. The strip chart recorders and the high speed 



Figure 4 VMS Lab 
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printer, used to print summary variables and statistics 
for the run, are checked. 

Setup of the production run follows. The 
specified environmental conditions are set through 
CASPRE. The setup may include setting wind 
direction and magnitude, control system parameters, 
aircraft configuration, a waypoint course or other 
program variables. These parameters establish the 
new initial condition for the run. 

Once setup is complete, the pilot enters the 
cockpit and the cab is taken to the initial position to 
start the run. Communication among the pilot, motion 
operators and simulation engineers is kept on-line 
through an intercom system. The motion operators 
place the system in operate mode once the initial 
position and acceleration limits are within safety 
constraints. When the simulation is in the operate 
mode, control inputs are received from the pilot. At 
any time during the task, the pilot or the engineer can 
stop the motion system using a reset button and the 
program will go back to the initial conditions. 

The duration of each run varies with the 
research project. Some runs take a couple of minutes, 
the time it takes for the space shuttle to descend from 
ten thousand feet to the ground, while others can take 
more than half-an-hour, the time for a UH-60 following 
the pathway-in-the-sky course. Variables are set 
quickly between runs, while the pilot is in the cab, 
minimizing turn-around time. Changes due to 
unforeseen circumstances or to pilot suggestions can 
be made to the code and an executable image can be 
built and put in operation within minutes. During 
the run, the performance of the vehicle and other 
aircraft parameters are checked through the strip chart 
recorders. At the end of every run, additional 
performance parameters are printed on the lab high 
speed printer. 


Conclusion 

The VMS is a flexible and dynamic research 
and development facility. The capability to provide a 
configurable environment while maintaining the 
fidelity of the research is of utmost importance. 
Assigning teams to each simulation allows concurrent 
development of different projects and gives each 
engineer the knowledge to make software changes 
efficiently. The high speed VAX computers at SimLab, 
combined with powerful software tools and the 
interchangeable cab system, enable the engineers to 
support a full schedule of simulations. With a new 
visual system, to be added later this year, the VMS 
will provide an even more realistic simulation 
environment. In the future, the VMS will continue to 
make an important contribution to the study of aircraft 
controls, handling qualities and guidance systems. 
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Abstract 

Partitioning a large simulation among processors in a 
distributed processor system so that each processor is used 
efficiently and the required data transfers between 
processors are minimized is very difficult. One approach 
is to assign tasks to processors on the basis of identifiable 
subsystems in the simulation. This paper describes a 
method that can be used for processor interfacing in 
general multiprocessor simulations with various hardware 
subsystems, including embedded controllers, with each 
processor and hardware subsystem operating at different 
frame rates that can be completely asynchronous with 
respect to one another. When data transfers between 
processors and I/O subsystems include time tags, 
extrapolation based on real-time integration algorithms 
can be used to reconstruct the data to provide accurate 
values at the required destination times. The use of a 
variable step integration method for real-time simulation 
is introduced. Variable-step real-time integration 
algorithms and associated extrapolation formulas permit 
automatic assignment of real-time integration step sizes, 
with an accompanying improvement in accuracy and 
computational efficiency. A scheme for asynchronous 
data transfers which provides more efficient utilization of 
data-bus bandwidth and major simplification in the 
programming of data transfers is described. All data 
transfer latencies are automatically compensated by the 
built-in extrapolation algorithms. Examples illustrate the 
concepts. 


1. Introduction 

Commercial off-the-shelf (COTS) single board 
computers (SBCs) that exploit the latest in 
microprocessor technology are available from a variety of 
sources, particularly in VMEbus format. It is now 
possible to assemble a very powerful, expandable, 
distributed processor system using a number of SBCs, 
where each SBC has one, two, or more microprocessor 
devices, 16 to 128 Mbytes of memory, and floating-point 
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performance in the range of 50 to 100 Specmarks or more. 
Assembling the necessary computer hardware resources is 
not where the challenge lies. 

Training simulator manufacturers have long sought 
an easy solution to the difficult task of partitioning a 
massive training simulation model among several different 
processors to obtain an effective increase in compute 
power and hence a faster solution rate. Finding an easy 
solution to this partitioning task has been difficult to say 
the least. 

The current popular approach to model partitioning 
requires the synchronization of each of the resulting tasks 
and thus of each processor. In order to ensure 
synchronization of all of the various tasks, this approach 
always results in some sizeable waste of time as the 
various processors invariably idle in a wait state looking 
for a system interrupt to signal the start of a new frame. 

The totally synchronized approach to model 
partitioning has the appearance of making the overall 
programming job less formidable. However, developing a 
synchronization schedule for all the tasks in a large, 
complex model is not simple, particularly when various 
subsystems have disparate sampling rates and some 
activities have to be handled on an interrupt basis. A 
thorough knowledge of the model dynamics and the 
distributed processor system data rates is an absolute 
necessity with this approach. Once this information has 
been obtained, a time flow-chart of equation ordering must 
be carefully constructed. Even after all this has been 
accomplished, there is often a great deal of time spent in 
"tuning" the dynamics to meet even a minimum standard 
of operation. While the problem may be alleviated 
somewhat by the use of faster processors, the basic 
problem still does not go away. 

This totally synchronized approach to the use of 
distributed processors is further complicated by the 
number of computer-based subsystems (i.e., visual, 
control loading, etc.) from different vendors that are used 
in a modem training simulator. These different subsystem 
manufacturers generally accommodate the simplest and 
most commonly used interfacing methods and protocols. 
This gives their products broad market appeal. However, 
the proprietary software packages used in these 
subsystems have generally been designed to minimize the 
amount of data transferred in each frame. Minimizing the 
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size of the data transfer file docs not necessarily simplify 
life for the system integrator. 

Extrapolation techniques have been used in the past to 
interface a subsystem with a host where the frame rates of 
the host and the subsystem were not compatible. In most 
cases, the extrapolation techniques used have left a lot to 
be desired. The major problem has been reluctance on the 
part of the system integrator and/or the subsystem 
manufacturer to add the derivatives to the data transfer file 
needed to do an effective job of extrapolation. 
Consequently, these attempts to use simplified 
extrapolation techniques to reduce system latency effects 
have often resulted in jittery overshoot problems in the 
fringe areas of normal operation. These experiences have 
resulted in a reluctance to utilize extrapolation methods to 
any great extent. 

On the other hand, the further fracturing of the model 
caused by partitioning it among processors using different 
communication bus protocols (e.g., MIL-STD-1553, 
ARINC-429, etc.) has made the utilization of 
extrapolation algorithms even more desirable, since the 
potential gain in delay recovery is even greater. 

The task synchronization requirement imposes a 
severe burden on the simulator engineer and has a direct, 
adverse impact on simulator costs. One way to reduce the 
costs of model programming, system integration, and 
testing is to reduce or eliminate the need for task 
synchronization and let the various tasks interrelate in an 
asynchronous fashion. 

This paper describes an asynchronous methodology 
for improving the performance of large simulation 
systems including training simulators. This methodology 
includes a form of real-time, variable-step integration of 
the system dynamics. Simple examples are used to 
illustrate the concepts discussed. The SIMsystem of 
Applied Dynamics International is briefly described. This 
multi-processor system will be used as the vehicle for 
validating the concepts using significant non-linear 
models. An overall multi-processor protocol is described, 
which is extremely easy to implement using the 
SIMsystem software tools. 

1.1 Advantages for Training Simulators 

There are a number of major advantages of utilizing 
the techniques proposed here in training simulators, 
including the following: 

1. The simulator engineer is completely freed from 
the burdensome task of maintaining integer frame ratios 
between subsystem simulations. In fact, unless otherwise 
programmed, all simulation subsystems are free-running 
at their maximum frame rate, with variable frame-by- 
frame execution times automatically incorporated. 


2. The time-consuming task of explicitly 
programming the real-time data transfers between 
processors and hardware subsystems, including I/O, is 
completely eliminated. 

3. Changes and augmentations to the simulation, 
including the addition of more processors, are easily 
handled without the necessity of any significant 
reprogramming of the real-time data transfers. 

4. All latency effects resulting from data-transfer 
delays are automatically compensated. 

5. Any latencies in on-line hardware, such as CGI 
delays in visual displays, will be automatically 
compensated in the most effective possible way, namely, 
with an extrapolation formula which is identical with the 
integration algorithm used for the real-time simulation. 

6. On-line calculation of local integration truncation 
errors and extrapolation errors provides instant feedback to 
the simulator engineer regarding the possible presence of 
unacceptable dynamic errors. 

7. When the "freeze" command is executed in a 
simulation, all dynamic states will be automatically 
extrapolated to exactly the same freeze time, regardless of 
individual differences in subsystem frame rates. 

8. Complex multi-processors, multi-hardware 
simulations can be interconnected by means of a graphic 
user interface (GUI) , with all data flow and timing 
problems taken care of automatically. 

In summary, it is believed that the techniques 
described in this paper reduce the problem of interfacing 
complex real-time digital multi-processor, multi-hardware 
simulations to the equivalent simplicity of 
interconnecting completely continuous systems, with the 
added bonus of on-line calculation of dynamic errors. 

1.2 Overview of Basic Concepts 

The rapid advances in microprocessor technology have 
heightened interest in methods for improving overall 
computational performance through the parallel operation 
of a number of separate processors. The difficulty of this 
approach has long been recognized as lying in the 
partitioning of the problem between processors in such a 
way that each processor is used efficiently and the required 
data transfers between processors are minimized. 
Development of efficient general-purpose compilers to 
perform this task has proven to be elusive. The problem 
is made even more difficult when it is necessary to 
perform the computation in real time, including cases 
where hardware-in-the-loop (HITL) is present, as in 
training simulators. 

One approach to parallel computation is to assign 
tasks to individual processors directly on the basis of 
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identifiable subsystems in the overall simulation. This 
will, in general, tend to minimize the required number of 
data transfers between processors. This procedure is 
obvious and is not new. However, difficulties arise when 
the various subsystems making up the overall simulation 
have widely varying dynamic characteristics. For 
example, some subsystems may be slow and others fast, 
with each subsystem requiring different numerical 
integration frame rates for acceptable dynamic accuracy. 
When some of the subsystems are present in the form of 
hardware rather than computer simulations, the required 
input-output data rates for the hardware may again be 
different, especially in the case of digital control systems. 
In fact the subsystems may not even operate at a fixed 
frame rate. For example, this can be the case in some 
pulse-width modulated systems. Interfacing these many 
subsystems with different and perhaps variable frame rates 
without causing unacceptable dynamic errors can present 
an extremely difficult and challenging problem. As high 
technology systems employ more microprocessor control 
loops, these interfacing problems, both in the simulation 
and in the actual system being simulated, will continue to 
grow. 

In this paper we consider the assignment of 
processors in a distributed processor system to identifiable 
subsystems in the overall simulation, as described above. 
The interfacing problem between processors is greatly 
simplified by letting each microprocessor or system run at 
its own frame rate, independent of the other frame rates. 
When a block of data is passed from one processor to 
another, it is accompanied by a data time-tag that 
identifies the discrete time represented by the data. This 
then permits the processor receiving the data to reconstruct 
through extrapolation the value of each variable at the 
time required for use in its own simulation algorithm or 
physical process. Figure 1 illustrates the architecture and 
a simple, first-order extrapolation formula, which in the 
figure is used to estimate the variable X at time t = t/c 
with a first-order algorithm based on X at time t = t n and 
the estimated time derivative of X, as derived from a 
backward difference. Here it can be assumed that the data 
sequence {X n } is generated in one processor (compute 
engine) by a numerical integration algorithm with time- 
step size T, i.e., a frame rate given by 1/7'. Alternatively, 
the data sequence {X n } may originate in a hardware 
subsystem, in which case X n is considered a real-time 
input to the overall computer simulation. It can be 
assumed that the data sequence is the required input 
to another subsystem simulation using an integration 
time-step size h. Or Xfc may represent the required input 
to external displays or hardware in a training simulator. 
Note that the two step sizes, T and h , need not be equal. 
Nor do they need to be related by an integer ratio. 


Although the integration and input/output step sizes are 
normally fixed in a real-time simulation, this is also not 
necessary for the multi-processor methodology presented 
here. Within the accuracy of the extrapolation algorithm, 
each data-point value is always converted to a 
representation at the point in time required by the 
subsystem receiving the data. 



High-speed Data Bus 


Bus data: each block of data consists of data words plus 
time tag, i.e., X n ,Y nt Z n , ... , t n 

Then X k = Xn+ Xn ~* n - X (»*-<,) 

Figure 1. Multi-processor architecture. 

The effectiveness of the procedure is best illustrated 
by specific examples. This is accomplished in the next 
two sections. Subsequent sections of the paper introduce 
the use of variable-step predictor integration methods and 
extrapolation algorithms, along with a description of an 
overall multi-processor data-transfer protocol, which is 
extremely easy to implement on the SIMsystem of 
Applied Dynamics International. 

2. Example of a Multi-processor Simulation 

Consider the flight-control system shown in 
Figure 2. It consists of an airframe and a pitch autopilot 
designed to produce an aircraft pitch angle 6 in response to 
an input pitch-angle command 0,. The dynamic behavior 
of the airframe is dominated by the short-period pitching 
mode, which in our example has an undamped natural 
frequency co ns =5 rad/sec (= 0.8 Hz). The pitch control 
system produces an elevator command displacement, 8 ei , 
equal to K(6i - 0 - CdQ), where K is the autopilot gain, Q 
is the aircraft pitch rate, and Q is the rate-constant. The 
elevator command displacement 8 ei is converted to the 
actual elevator displacement 8 e by the elevator servo 
actuator system. The dynamic behavior of the pitch 
control system is dominated by the elevator actuator 
servo, which we will assume has an undamped natural 
frequency <o n< =40 rad/sec 6.4 Hz). 

We will consider the pitch control system a fast 
subsystem to be simulated with an integration step size h 
and the airframe a slow subsystem to be simulated with an 
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Figure 2. Flight control system. 


integration step size T=Nh, where N represents the ratio 
of the fast frame rate to the slow frame rate. In multi-rate 
integration, the frame-rate ratio N is normally chosen to 
be an integer. 1 As a first example, we consider a multi¬ 
rate simulation with /t=0.01 seconds for the pitch control 
system simulation and 7=0.05 seconds for the airframe 
simulation. Thus, the frame-rate ratio N = 5. The AB-2 
integration algorithm is used in simulating both sub¬ 
systems. As is evident in Figure 2, the pitch control 
system simulation requires inputs 0 and Q from the air¬ 
frame simulation. Since these will be generated with step 
size T = 0.05 (frame-rate = 20 Hz) in the airframe 
simulation, they must each be converted to a data sequence 
with step size h=0.01 (frame-rate = 100 Hz) to serve as 
inputs to the pitch control system simulation. In the case 
of the pitch rate Q this will be accomplished using the 
first-order extrapolation algorithm shown in Figure 1. In 
the case of the pitch angle 6, the following first-order 
extrapolation algorithm is used: 

h = 0n + Qn(‘k-*n) (D 

Here the pitch-rate Q, which is equal to d0/dt , is used 
directly, instead of the backward difference (0„- 0„.i)/7\ to 
represent the time-rate-of-change of 0 in the first-order 
extrapolation formula. This provides improved 
extrapolation accuracy. 2 ForN=5 the fast subsystem 
(i.e., the pitch control system) will require 5 inputs over 
the nth slow frame, inputs representing 8aitic= t n , t n + 
h, t n + 2h, t n + 3h, and t n + 4h. It follows that the fast 
data sequence over the nth frame is generated using the 
following formulas: 

0n= 0 n , 6 n+2 = 6 n +.2Q n T, 0 n+A = 8n + AQ n T, 
0n+.6 = 0 n + .6Q n T, 8 n +' 8= 0 n +.SQ n T. 

In the case of the pitch-rate Q the time derivative Q is not 
available at the start of the nth frame and, as noted above, 
the backward-difference extrapolation formula shown in 
Figure 1 is used to generate the required multi-rate data 


sequence. In this case the extrapolation algorithm is 
given by 

Qk=Qn+ Q "~®"- l ('k-l„) (2) 

Over the nth frame for N=5 the formulas become 

Qn = Qny Qn+.2 = Qn+-2(Qn ~Qn-\\ 

Qn + A= Qn+MQn-Qn-l), Qn+.6= Qn + MQn~ Qn-\\ 
Qn +.8 = Qn+%(Qn~ Qn- 1 ) • 

In the simulation of the pitch control system, both the 
elevator displacement S e and the displacement rate 8 e are 
state variables. This means that the displacement S en , as 
needed at time t n for the nth frame input to the airframe 
simulation, can be obtained by extrapolation from S ek and 
8 e/c using the formula 

&e n = + ^e^n~^k) (3) 

For multi-rate integration with N=5, as initially con¬ 
sidered here, t n = tk at the beginning of the nth slow 
integration frame, so that extrapolation is not necessary. 
However, when we consider multi-rate simulation with 
non-integer values of the frame-rate N, Eq. (2) will need 
to be employed, since in that case tk will, in general, not 
equal t n at the start of the nth frame. 

For typical autopilot parameters, the aircraft response 
6 to an acceleration-limited step input 0; is shown in 
Figure 3, both for the ideal continuous case and for the 
numerical simulation using multi-rate AB-2 integration, 
as described above for integration step sizes T =0.05 and h 
= 0.01. Note that the simulation output data points 8 n 
fall close to but not exactly on the ideal response curve. 
By using the acceleration-limited step input instead of the 
ideal step, we avoid the discontinuity in displacement and 
velocity associated with a true step input. This in turn 
provides a more suitable and realistic input when using 
predictor integration methods in the simulation. 
Otherwise, the dynamic errors in the simulation tend to be 
dominated by those resulting from the discontinuities in 
the input rather than integration truncation errors 
associated with the overall simulation. The response of 
the flight control system in Figure 3 to the acceleration- 
limited step input is very nearly the same as the response 
to an ideal step input applied at f = 0.2 seconds, which is 
halfway through the 0.4-second transition time of the 
acceleration-limited step. The ideal pitch angle response 9 
shown in Figure 3 was obtained using RK-4 integration 
with h = T = 0.01 sec. With this very small step size, the 
errors due to integration truncation errors are less than 
10' 6 , and the solution can be used as a reference for 
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determining the dynamic errors when using larger step 
sizes. 



Figure 3. Pitch angle response to acceleration- 
limited step input. 


2.1. Simulation with Non-integer Frame-rate 
Ratios 

We next consider multi-rate simulations for 7 = 
0.055236 and 7 = 0.044764, i.e., 7 = 0.05(1 ± tt/ 30) 
instead of 7 = 0.050000, with h still equal to 0.01. The 
frame ratios N for these two new cases are equal to 5 ± n/6 
= 5.5236 and 4.4764, respectively, both irrational 
numbers. Figure 4 shows the simulation results, along 
with the previous solution for N = 5. In all three 
simulations, Eqs. (1) and (2) are used as needed to generate 
the multi-rate inputs 9 and Q to the fast pitch control 
system from the slow airframe system, and Eq. (3) is used 
as required to obtain the input 8 e to the slow airframe 
system from the fast pitch control system. Little 
difference can be discerned between the simulated outputs 
in Figure 4, even though two of the three simulations are 
running with completely asynchronous frame-rate ratios. 

In Figure 5, the errors in simulated output for all three 
cases are shown, where the errors represent the difference 
between the results of Figure 4 and the reference solution 
shown earlier in Figure 3 for the acceleration-limited step 
input. The differences in output caused by using the three 
different step sizes 7 in the simulation of the airframe are 
now readily apparent. In general, the differences are less 
in magnitude than the errors themselves, and therefore do 
not contribute significant additional error to the overall 
simulation. In fact, the difference in errors between the 
various solutions is mostly due to the integration 
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Figure 4. Simulated output 6 for three 
different slow subsystem frame rates. 

truncation errors resulting from the different step sizes 7 
used in each case for the airframe simulation. Since the 
AB-2 algorithm used for both slow and fast subsystem 
integrations is second order, the dynamic errors in the 
airframe simulation should be proportional to 7 2 , the 
square of the step size. This in turn suggests that the 
simulation for 7 = 0.055236 should exhibit errors which 
are (.055236/.05) 2 = 1.22 times the errors when 7=0.05. 
Similarly, for 7 = 0.044764, the errors should be 
(.044764/.05) 2 = 0.80 times the errors when 7=0.05. 
Comparison of the errors in Figure 6 for all three step 
sizes shows that the above error ratios hold, at least 
approximately. Thus we conclude that the additional error 
contributions of the extrapolation algorithms used to 
interface the fast and slow subsystem simulations are 
indeed quite negligible. 
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Figure 5. Simulated output error for three 
different slow subsystem frame rates. 
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Close inspection of the data points in Figure 5 also 
shows the different step times associated with each of the 
three step sizes T used in the airframe simulation. For N 
=5, i.e., T =0.05, the dimensionless extrapolation interval 
a = ( tk-t n )/T takes on the 5 values 0, 0.2, 0.4, 0.6, and 
0.8 over each slow frame of duration 0.05. On the other 
hand, for N=5 .5236 (T= 0.055236) the number of values 
taken on by a each slow frame can be either 5 or 6. For N 
=4.4764 (T =0.044764) a takes on either 4 or 5 values per 
slow frame. In both cases, the values of a range between 
0 and 1 and never repeat 

The frame-rate ratio N can also be changed by varying 
the fast subsystem time step h from its nominal value of 
0.01 while maintaining the slow subsystem time step at 
T=0.05. When this is done using the above ratios of N = 
5.5236 and N = 4.4764 (this corresponds to letting h = 
0.011047 and 0.008953, respectively), the resulting 
simulation output errors are affected even less than the 
effects shown in Figure 5. 3 See also the comment 
following Figure 6. 

The simulation results presented in Figures 4 and 5 
have not taken into account the effects of data-transfer 
delays between the fast and slow subsystem simulations, 
as in a multi-processor implementation. Later we will 
describe an asynchronous data-transfer protocol which will 
minimize these delays. If the data bus transfers between 
processors in Figure 1 can only be repeated at a frame rate 
equal to the frame rate of the fast subsystem, which is an 
extremely pessimistic assumption, then the average data 
transfer delay will be h/2, where h is the integration step 
size of the fast subsystem. As a specific example, we 
consider the case where the step size for the slow 
subsystem simulation is kept at its nominal value, T = 
0.05 seconds, while the fast subsystem step size is 
changed from its nominal value of 0.01 seconds to h = 
0.008953. Figure 6 shows the resulting errors in 
simulation output both with and without an additional 
data-transfer time delay of h/2, or 0.004476 seconds. 
Clearly the additional delay makes no significant 
contribution to the overall error. The reason, of course, is 
that the extrapolation algorithms automatically correct the 
transferred data for the delays. The effect of the delay on 
the extrapolation can be seen by examining the time 
history of the multi-rate dimension-less extrapolation 
interval, a = (/,t - t n )/T, both with and without the 
0.004476 second data transfer delay. When the data transfer 
delay is present, a ranges between 0.1117 and 1.1117. 
With no delay, a ranges between 0 and 1, as noted earlier. 

Careful comparison of the results in Figure 6 for the 
case of no data-transfer delay, where T = 0.05 and h = 
0.008953, with the results in Figure 5 when T=0.05 and 
h=0.0l shows that there is very little difference between 
the corresponding output errors. We conclude that 
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Figure 6. Effect of data transfer time delay. 

changing the step size h of the fast subsystem simulation 
from 0.01 to 0.008953 seconds is almost completely 
compensated by the extrapolation algorithms of Eqs. (1), 
(2) and (3). 

3. A Mixed Continuous and Digital System 

As a second and more difficult example of the use of 
asynchronous simulation, we consider the flight control 
system when the controller is digital. In this case we 
must contend not only with the simulation of both 
continuous and discrete systems, but also with the 
simulation of the interface between the discrete and 
continuous system simulations. Figure 7 shows the 
block diagram, which again includes the continuous 
airframe system (simulation step size = T ) and the 
continuous control-surface actuator (simulation step size = 
h), along with a digital control system (sample-period = 
Tsam ) and a zero-order extrapolator, which converts the 
digital controller output data sequence {5/^} to the 
continuous input 5;(f) for the actuator. As before, the 
dynamic behavior of the airframe is dominated by the 
5 rad/sec undamped natural frequency, co ns , of the short- 
period pitching motion. Also, the control surface actuator 
is once more represented by a second-order system with 
undamped natural frequency, co ne , equal to 40 rad/sec. 
The following control law is assumed for the digital 
controller 

5i k+ , = K [6i k -e k - (C d /T sam )(Q k - 0*-i)] . (4) 

Here Si k represents the digital controller output at the k\h 
frame, K is the controller gain constant, di k is the input 
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pitch angle, and 6k is the airframe output pitch angle at 
the 1th frame, as generated by the A to D convertor with 
sample-period T sam . Also, (6k - 6k-\)/T sam is the 
estimated pitch rate, as obtained from a backward 
difference approximation, and Cd is the effective rate 
constant. 


Pitch Angle 
Command 



Figure 7. Digital flight control system. 


For illustrative purposes we select a digital controller 
frame rate of 100 Hz (i.e., T sam = 0.01 sec). We also 
employ the same values of gain constant K and rate 
constant Cd used previously for the flight control example 
in Section 2. For the acceleration-limited step input of 
Figure 3, the resulting pitch angle response turns out to 
be nearly identical with the response shown in Figure 3. 
We therefore conclude that the digital controller frame rate 
of 100 Hz is fast enough to provide about the same 
closed-loop performance as the continuous controller. 

In addition to the digital-controller sample period 
Tsam = 0 .01 sec, we choose a nominal integration step 
size of T = 0.02 sec for the airframe simulation and h = 
0.005 sec for the actuator simulation. Thus the ratio 
between actuator and airframe integration frame rates in 
this case is given nominally by N = 4. Since there are 
two actuator integration steps per digital controller step, 
i.e., T sam /h = 0.01/0.005 = 2, there is no problem in 
synchronizing the output samples of the zero-order 
extrapolator with the integration step times for the 
actuator simulation. In all cases, the sampled input 6k to 
the digital controller is obtained using quadratic 
extrapolation based on 6 n , 6 n . u and Q n . 2 The quadratic 
extrapolation is necessary in order to obtain sufficient 
accuracy in the backward difference (6k - 6k- 1 ) in Eq. (4). 
The first-order extrapolation of Eq. (3) is used to generate 
the required input values for the airframe simulation 
from the outputs 8 e j and 8 e j of the actuator simulation. 
When the errors in simulated airframe output for the 
nominal step sizes given above, including an airframe 
simulation step size of 7’=0.02 sec, are compared with the 


simulation errors for T = .02(1 ± zr/30) = 0.022094 and 
0.017096 sec, results very similar to those shown earlier 
in Figure 5 are obtained, with the exception that the errors 
are all reduced by (0.02/0.05) 2 because of the smaller step 
size T used for the airframe simulation. Thus the 
extrapolation formulas used to compensate for the non- 
commensurate frame ratios are again quite effective, in 
that they produce incremental errors which are small 
compared with the basic errors associated with the finite 
integration step sizes used in the simulation. As before, 
most of the error differences for the three cases, T = 0.02, 
0.022094, and 0.017096, can be explained by the second- 
order truncation error associated with each different step 
size T. It should be noted that the ideal reference solution 
against which the above simulation results are compared 
to determine the simulation errors must be recomputed for 
the sampled-data case here using RK-4 integration with a 
sufficiently small step size to ensure completely 
negligible numerical errors. 

We next consider the effect of varying the actuator 
simulation step size h from its nominal value of 0.005 
sec. In this case, the ratio of the digital-controller step 
size, T sam = 0.01, to the actuator step size h will no 
longer be 2:1. This in turn means that sampling the 
extrapolator output 5/ to obtain the actuator input 5,^ at 
the ;th frame can result in a substantial error in the 
actuator simulation. The problem is illustrated in 
Figure 8, which shows the controller sample times tk , 
the controller output samples 5^, the corresponding 
extrapolator output 8 t (t), and the actuator frame times tj 
for the case where T sam = 0.01 and h = 0.00544 sec. 
Note that the extrapolator output sample 8i- at the time tj 
is not representative of the extrapolator output over the 
entire j'th step when the extrapolator output jumps to a 
new value before the step is completed. The problem is 
solved by actually computing the average extrapolator 
output over each actuator simulation time step using the 
following simple formula: 



Figure 8. Extrapolator output and effective 
extrapolator input for a non-integer frame 
ratio. 
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7>j)y + i = SijOfr- tj)/h + 8ij + \ (tj+ \ — tk)/h (5) 

The average cxtrapolator output over the j\h actuator time 
step, 8ijj+ 1 , then becomes the input to a modified AB-2 
integration algorithm in the actuator simulation. 4 Using 
this procedure, we obtain the results in Figure 9, where 
the error in simulated output is shown for three different 
actuator simulation step sizes, h = 0.005000, 0.0055236, 
and 0.0044764 sec. Note that the change in step size h 
has very little effect on the simulation, which indicates 
that the use of Eq. (5) to compensate for the non-integer 
ratio T sam /h that occurs when h = 0.0055236 and 
0.0044764 is indeed quite effective. 
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Figure 9. Effect of actuator step time h on 
the digital flight control system simulation. 


4. Real-time. Variable-step Integration 

In all of the examples considered thus far in the paper, 
we have assumed that each subsystem simulation utilizes 
a fixed integration step size, even though we have allowed 
non-commensurate integration frame-rate ratios. In fact, it 
has been traditional to use a fixed time step for numerical 
integration in the real-time simulation of dynamic 
systems. The overriding reason for not using a variable 
step size is the possibility that the mathematical step size 
can become smaller than the computer execution time for 
the calculations involved in a given integration frame. 
This in turn means that the simulation output at the end 
of that step will fall behind real time. Another reason for 
choosing a fixed time step in real-time simulation is the 
compatibility with fixed sample rates when dealing with 
real-time inputs and outputs. On the other hand, when 
conditional statements are present in the program that is 


executed every integration step, the frame execution time 
will not be constant. Also, the refresh operation 
associated with dynamic random-access memory will, in 
general, cause small variations in the execution time for 
each integration frame, as will the utilization of cache 
memory, depending on the frequency of cache "hits." The 
mathematical step size must of necessity be set equal to 
the maximum expected value of the frame execution lime, 
which often may not even be known in a complex 
simulation, in order to ensure the availability of 
simulation outputs in real time. 

With the time tagging and extrapolation techniques 
described in this paper, many of the reasons listed above 
for always using fixed integration step sizes in real-time 
simulations are obviated. In this section we go even 
further by suggesting that variable-step real-time 
integration may be introduced purposely to improve 
computational efficiency when variable integration-frame 
execution times are present in a simulation. In particular, 
it is possible for a real-time computer simulation to be 
run with the mathematical step size for each successive 
integration step set equal to the measured execution time 
for the previous step. With this procedure, the simulation 
is always able to keep up with real time, at least to within 
a fraction of the integration step size. The procedure also 
permits the real-time integration step size to be set 
automatically by the software, without user intervention. 
On-line error estimates can be employed to alert the user if 
the simulation errors ever become excessively large. The 
use of variable-step integration with extrapolation and/or 
interpolation to compensate real-time inputs and outputs 
for lack of synchronization with the variable integration 
frame rates, as introduced in this paper, is especially 
attractive in large, multi-processor simulations, including 
hardware-in-the-loop (HTTL). 

First let us write the formula for second-order, 
variable step predictor integration. We let the integration 
step associated with the nth integration frame be denoted 
by h n . From the appropriate Taylor series expansions it 
is easy to show that the formula for integrating the state 
equation X = F based on F n and F n . x is given by 

X„ +1 =X n+hn [ F „ + ^.\^\ (6) 

For h n = h n .i =h , Eq. (6) reduces to the familiar AB-2 
formula, X n+1 = X n + h[(3/2)F n -(\/2)F n . } ]. When we 
recognize that .5hn/h n ^ needs to be computed only once 
each frame, regardless of the number of state variables, it 
is clear that Eq. (6) requires 2 multiplications and 3 
additions per state variable, compared with the 2 
multiplications and 2 additions needed for conventional 
AB-2 integration. As a simple example, we apply the 
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0.04- 


variable-step algorithm of Eq. (6) to the simulation of a 
second-order linear system with (On = 1 and £=0.25. We 
choose a nominal integration step size of h =0.2, with the 
actual step size h n = 0.2[1+ 0.2sin(4n)]. This results in 
the lime-varying step size shown in Figure 10, which 
oscillates about 0.2 within the interval 0.16 to 0.24 and 
could be representative of the variable frame execution 
time in an actual simulation. 



Figure 10. Integration step size h„ versus 
frame number n. 

Using the variable-step predictor integration 
algorithm of Eq. (6) with the variable step size h n given 
in Figure 10, we simulate the response of the second-order 
system to an acceleration-limited unit step input. The 
resulting output error is shown in Figure 11. Also shown 
in Figure 11 is the error when using a fixed step size of h 
=0.2 (the mean value of the variable step size) and h = 
0.24 (the maximum value of the variable step size). Note 
that the errors for the variable step case are essentially the 
same as those for the fixed step when the fixed step is 
equal to the mean, h = 0.2, of the variable step. On the 
other hand, if the fixed step is chosen to accommodate the 
maximum variable step size, h = 0.24 and the errors are 
significantly larger, i.e., by the ratio (0.24/0.2) 2 . 

In considering the results in Figure 11, it should be 
noted that not all of the variable-step output data points 
will be available in real time. This is because the 
mathematical step size is always one step behind the 
actual measured execution time for each step. 
Furthermore, the output data sequence in a real-time 
simulation is often required at equally spaced time 
intervals. For these reasons it is important to consider the 
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Figure 11. Simulation output error for both 
fixed and variable step sizes h n . 
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reconstruction of a fixed-rate, real-time output data 
sequence Xk with step size hk using extrapolation from 
the data points X n . This can be accomplished using linear 
extrapolation based on Eqs. (1) or (2), by using quadratic 
extrapolation, or any other extrapolation formula. The 
most effective technique is to use extrapolation based on 
the same integration algorithm employed in the variable- 
step simulation, i.e., the predictor formula given in Eq. 
(6) for the example considered here. When Eq. (6) is used 
for extrapolation, the step h n is simply replaced by the 
extrapolation interval tk-t n < Thus the formula becomes 


X k =X n + 0k-tn)\ 


Xn 


Xn~X n -1 ( tk~ t n ) 

'“c; ~ 


(7) 


For the case where the fixed step hk is equal to the mean, 
0.2, of the variable step h n . Figure 12 shows the errors in 
the fixed-step extrapolated output data sequence Xk, along 
with the errors in the original, variable-step output X n . 
Note that the incremental errors caused by extrapolation 
are essentially negligible. In fact, when the extrapolation 
interval - t n is exactly equal to the size of the next 
integration step, the extrapolated result will by definition 
agree exactly with the integrated result, since the same 
formula is used for both calculations. This suggests that 
we would have achieved even better results in our 
asynchronous, multi-rate example earlier in the paper had 
we used Eq. (7) for extrapolation instead of the linear and 
quadratic formulas. 
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Figure 12. Errors in fixed-step data points 
generated from variable-step data points X n . 

When using variable-step real time simulation with 
the step size for each frame set equal to the measured 
execution time of the previous frame, it is possible that 
the step size for one particular frame may become much 
larger than the mean step size. This in turn might cause 
an unacceptable error. For this reason it may be desirable 
to calculate an on-line estimate of the error resulting from 
each integration step. Indeed, such an estimate is a basis 
for selecting the step size itself in non-real-time, variable- 
step integration methods. In the case of variable-step, 
second-order predictor integration it can be shown that the 
local integration truncation error for the nth step is 
approximately equal to -hn(2h n + 3h n ^)F n /\2. This 
leads directly to the following numerical approximation 
for the local truncation error associated with the 
integration formula of Eq. (6): 5 

^Vi+l ~ Fn _ 

K 

(8) 

For h n =h n .\ =h, Eq. (8) reduces to the AB-2 formula for 
the local truncation error, -5h 3 F n /l2. 

It seems clear that an on-line numerical calculation of 
local truncation error can be relied upon to flag an 
unacceptable error resulting from too large a mathematical 
step size. When this occurs, the only recourse is to 
utilize a faster real-time computer or, in the case of a large 
simulation, to partition the simulation among several 
computers. In the latter case, the techniques described in 
this paper should prove highly effective. Note that Eq. (8) 
can also be used for on-line estimation of extrapolation 
errors as well. 
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In addition to the second-order predictor method 
considered here, variable-step formulas for higher order 
algorithms, such as third-order predictor integration, can 
be derived, as well as formulas for on-line calculation of 
the local truncation error. 6 


The SIMsystem is a family of products from Applied 
Dynamics International designed for real-time simulation 
applications that involve a tie to external hardware such as 
in a training simulator. A distributed processor version of 
ADI’s SIMsystem is used to put the examples in this 
paper in a practical framework. Of particular interest in 
this paper are the AD Real-Time Station (AD RTS) and 
COSIM. A detailed overview of these components of the 
SIMsystem is contained in the paper "Improving the 
Performance of Flight Simulators via Smart I/O Interface 
Systems." 7 Key characteristics of the AD RTS and 
COSIM, including pertinent additions that have been made 
since this paper was written, are reviewed briefly in this 
section. 


The AD RTS is a VMEbus-based, local area network 
(LAN) resource accessible from user workstations 
operating under UNIX or VMS. The AD RTS includes 
computer facilities, an intelligent I/O capability, optional 
ties to other bus systems (e.g., DR11, HSD, IEEE-488, 
MIL-STD-1553, ARINC-429, etc.), and VMEbus 
communications/control mechanisms. 

Simulation compute power can be incorporated in the 
SIMsystem in a variety of ways. An external computer 
can be connected to the AD RTS via point-to-point (i.e., 
not part of a LAN) Ethernet or a standard interface such as 
DR11 or HSD. Single board computers (SBCs) 
incorporated in the AD RTS provide another means of 
adding compute power. ADI refers to SBCs used in this 
way as "compute engines" or CEs. Two types of CEs 
currently supported in the AD RTS are: 

• The Motorola MC68040-based MVME167, denoted 
as aCE-1; and 

• Two Motorola MC88110-based SBCs, Motorola’s 
MVME197 and Tadpole Technology's TP810V, 
which are denoted as CE-2s. 

In addition to these possibilities, ADI and the 
Computer Systems Division of Harris Corporation have 
entered into a technical and marketing agreement to jointly 
develop a product which combines the Harris Night Hawk 
with the SIMsystem in a single package. In addition to 
FORTRAN and C, the Night Hawk also provides Ada as a 
programming language. 
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The AD RTS contains two other computer resources 
that play special roles. One is the VMEbus Interact 
Manager, or VIM. The other is the Communication 
Processor, or COP. The VIM is a Motorola MC68030- 
based SBC with a 100 Mbyte disk and an Ethernet port 
that plugs into the VMEbus of the AD RTS and connects 
the AD RTS to the user's workstation via an Ethernet 
LAN. It provides the interface for all user interaction with 
the various facilities of the AD RTS. The VIM: 

• Runs UNIX and manages all aspects of the 
connection with the user's workstation; 

• Loads and starts other AD RTS system components 
and supports operations such as debugging and 
running diagnostics; and 

• Handles all user interactive requests to the AD RTS at 
run-time and other run-time-related activities such as 
servicing data transfers for logging and graphing 
purposes that must be performed in a timely fashion, 
but are not highly time critical. 

Since the VIM functions in a UNIX setting, it acts as 
a slave only on the VMEbus during run time (except for 
certain very limited activities such as halting the 
simulation) and does not play any role that would impact 
the proper real-time behavior of the simulation. 

The COP is the vehicle for tightly controlling the 
time critical, run-time VMEbus traffic in the AD RTS. 
The COP uses an Advanced Micro Devices Am29000 as 
its controller and has special architectural features to 
facilitate data gather/scatter operations on the VMEbus. 
While the COP has a variety of capabilities, the one of 
prime interest in this paper is its control of all time- 
critical data communications. This communications 
control is handled via data gather/scatter operations. The 
program for the COP is generated by COSIM. 

5.2 COSIM 

COSIM is a distributed processor simulation 
executive and interactive run-time communication/control 
package that consists of two parts, namely, the COSIM 
language and COSIM Interact. 

The COSIM language facilitates implementation of 
the asynchronous simulation methodology in a distributed 
computer environment by allowing the user to: 

• Specify the distribution of programming tasks among 
the various parallel computational resources; 

• Define any scheduling structure required, including 
any synchronization that may be needed; 

• Program the communications sections of each of the 
parallel operations; and 


• Support the various I/O and digital interface 
capabilities of the AD RTS through the use of an 
extensive run-time library. 

From its founding in 1957 until the mid-1970s, ADI 
designed, manufactured, and sold analog and hybrid 
computers for simulation. In 1976, ADI began the 
development of the AD 10, which evolved over several 
years into a digital computer replacement for the analog 
and hybrid computers. Most of the customers for the AD 
10 were people who had been analog or hybrid computer 
users. These people were very much accustomed to the 
"hands on" way of operating the analog and hybrid 
computers and expected the same kind interactive user- 
friendliness with the AD 10. Thus, ADI began 
developing its interactive approach to run-time software 
for a digital simulation system. COSIM Interact 
represents the cumulative experience of more than fifteen 
years of providing this type of capability for ADI users. 

COSIM Interact provides the user with complete run¬ 
time control of the AD RTS from the user's workstation. 
This interactive package allows the user to monitor and 
control all aspects of the simulation such as: 

• Loading, saving, and restoring simulations; 

• Controlling all processors; 

• Monitoring variables in a non-intrusive fashion; 

• Capturing data for data logging and/or graphical 
display; and 

• Symbolic debugging, including breakpoint 
management, single stepping, and variable 
manipulation, in a multi-language (i.e., ADSIM,+ 
FORTRAN, or C), multi-processor environment. 
COSIM Interact is fully integrated with the other 

components of the SIMsystem including the (optional) 
plotting package, SIMplot. Users can write session 
scripts, customize and extend the Interact command 
language and graphical user interface, and use the 
comprehensive real-time and off-line graphics facilities of 
SIMplot. 

COSIM includes a Data Acquisition System (DAS) 
which underlies some of the features of COSIM Interact. 
In particular, DAS: 

• Supports the retrieval of data to the user's workstation 
over the LAN during a real-time simulation; and 

• Permits run-time, interactive selection of ADSIM, 
COSIM, FORTRAN, or C variables to be acquired 
and does not require that these variables be hard coded. 
Data obtained via DAS can be displayed or analyzed 

during the course of a run to provide valuable information 

t ADSIM is ADI's continuous system simulation 
language. 
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as opposed to having to wait for the completion of the run 
to obtain this information. 

6. Multi-processor. Data-transfer Protocol 

In this section, we consider a way of implementing 
the ideas discussed in the earlier sections on the ADI 
SIMsystem. Having introduced variable-step, real-time 
integration, which in turn led to the concept of data 
extrapolation based on the very same variable-step 
integration formulas, we now return to considering the 
overall asynchronous multi-processor methodology 
described in the first four sections of the paper. In 
particular, we demonstrated in Figure 6 that the 
extrapolation algorithms are extremely effective in 
compensating for time delays in data transfers between 
processors and hardware subsystems, including I/O 
modules. It is nevertheless important to arrange the data 
transfers such that delays are, in general, minimized and 
that data within any transfer is accurate. These goals are 
achieved with the following protocol: 

1. For any given processor or hardware system the 
block of all data to be transferred to other processors or 
hardware systems is loaded into an output data buffer at 
the end of each local frame. When the time-derivative of 
the output data is also available, which is very often the 
case, this too is included in the data block. The data word 
representing the time tag (step size multiplied by the 
frame number) is also loaded into the output buffer. 
Finally, when the set of output data, including the time 
tag, has been loaded into the output data buffer, a data- 
ready flag is set in the output data buffer. 

2. The COP in the AD RTS is programmed via 
COSIM to interrogate the output data buffer (ODB) of 
each processor or hardware subsystem in a specified order. 
The COP First reads the data-ready flag for each ODB and 
determines whether it has been set since the last 
interrogation. If it has not, the data in the ODB is 
assumed to be unchanged since the previous interrogation, 
and the COP moves immediately to the ODB for the next 
processor or hardware subsystem. If the data-ready flag for 
the given ODB has been set, then the COP proceeds to 
read the contents of this ODB, clears its data-ready flag, 
and distributes the output data, including the associated 
time tag, to the appropriate destination processors or 
hardware subsystems. Note that this procedure ensures 
that all data in a given ODB represents the same point in 
time, since the data-ready flag is the last thing to be 
updated in the ODB. Thus, if a given ODB is in the 
process of being updated when the COP interrogation 
occurs, the data-ready flag will not have been set and the 
COP will not read the data in this ODB. If the data-ready 
flag has not been cleared when a processor or hardware 


subsystem is ready to load new data into its ODB, one of 
several possible alternatives is to put that processor or 
subsystem into a wait state until its ODB has been read 
and the data-ready flag has been cleared. Since such delays 
are undesirable, this requires that the maximum time 
between COP interrogations of a given processor be less 
than the frame time of that processor. This requirement 
can easily be met with a sufficiently fast bus system such 
as that in the AD RTS, especially if multi-rate COP 
interrogation is utilized for processors or hardware systems 
with the shortest frame times. 

3. The COP interrogation and data transfers for 
processors and hardware systems is completely free- 
running. The ODB of every processor and hardware 
subsystem is interrogated in the specified order and data 
transfers to the specified destinations are only made when 
the data-ready flag for an ODB indicates a change in data 
since the last interrogation. This procedure ensures an 
overall maximum rate of data transfers. Since the 
accompanying time tag permits reconstruction of each data 
value so that it is correct for the required time at the 
destination, all delays in data transfers due to the 
asynchronous nature of the data bus transfer protocol are 
completely compensated, at least to within the accuracy of 
the extrapolation algorithms. The example simulations 
presented in Sections 2 and 3 have demonstrated the 
effectiveness of the extrapolation algorithms. In the case 
of processors or hardware systems with relatively short 
frame times, it may be desirable or even necessary to 
schedule multi-rate interrogations, as noted above. 

Since each processor in the multi-processor scheme 
described in this paper can be free-running, it is important 
to ensure that any one processor does not fall behind or 
get ahead of the other processors by more than a fraction 
of its frame time. In a real-time simulation, this is 
usually handled by utilizing a mathematical step size 
(frame time) which is at least as large as the processor 
execution time for each frame. Computation of the next 
frame in that processor is then not started until the 
beginning of the next frame in real time. As an 
alternative to this, we can use the variable-step real-time 
integration described in Section 4, with the step size for 
each frame set equal to the measured execution time of the 
previous frame. This ensures maximum utilization of 
each processor and guarantees that all processor outputs 
occur in real time to within a fraction of their respective 
frame times. Again, any output variations from real time 
are very accurately compensated by the extrapolation 
algorithms. It is not even necessary to synchronize the 
internal clock of each processor with a master, real-time 
clock, providing the individual processor clock times 
remain accurate to within a fraction of a frame time over 
the total duration of the simulation. Note that this same 
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scheme can be used in non-real-time, multi-processor 
applications, where the entire simulation runs at a rate 
which is a specified speedup or slowdown factor with 
respect to real time. 

7. Conclusions 

The concept of completely asynchronous operation of 
multi-processors and hardware subsystems in a real-time 
simulation has been demonstrated. When data transfers 
between processors and I/O subsystems include time tags, 
extrapolation based on real-time integration algorithms 
can be used to reconstruct the data to provide accurate 
values at the required destination times. Simulation 
examples, including a combined continuous/discrete 
system, have shown that each processor can be operated at 
different, non-commensurate frame rates with no 
degradation in accuracy. Variable-step real-time 
integration algorithms and associated extrapolation 
formulas permit automatic assignment of real-time 
integration step sizes, with an accompanying 
improvement in accuracy and computational efficiency. A 
scheme for asynchronous data transfers which provides 
more efficient utilization of data-bus bandwidth and major 
simplification in the programming of data transfers has 
also been described. All data transfer latencies are 
automatically compensated by the built-in extrapolation 
algorithms. 
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The ADI SIMsystem provides the hardware, software, 
and distributed microprocessors to implement the 
asynchronous multi-processor methodology described in 
this paper. It is felt that this methodology is capable of 
achieving a major breakthrough in the design and 
operation of complex real-time simulations, particularly 
in the area of training systems. 
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Abstract 

The paper considers a structure and 
fundamental characteristics of semi-full- 
scale imitative dynamic simulation complex 
(IDSC) on the base of centrifuge. Capaci¬ 
ties of the complex are illustrated 
graphically with some results of made on 
it different experimental works on inves¬ 
tigation, optimization and ergonomic jus¬ 
tification of performances of the closed 
loop "pilot-control system-aircraft-envi¬ 
ronment" with different composition of 
antistress facilities, different confi¬ 
guration of controls, action of different 
flight factors. It must be emphasized that 
represented results have rather particular 
character, because pursue an aim only to 
show IDSC capacities for imitative model¬ 
ling of different investigation, design 
and test of flying machines (FM) specimens 
tasks, - so the details of definition and 
carrying of each particular experiment 
egually as its results in-depth discussion 
are not presented here, but may be a sub¬ 
ject of further detailed consideration. 


I. Fundamental complex characteristics 

IDSC consists from an analog-digital 
computer complex (ADC) and centrifuge (CF). 

The centrifuge has been equipped with 
a turned pilot station (a cockpit of cent¬ 
rifuge) , which consists from a reclined 
seat configuration with capability to 
change the seat inclination within from 17 
to 65 degrees, head up display, flying con¬ 
trols and a centrifuge emergency stopping 
lever. 

The centrifuge has 7m arm and provides: 


- a rotation angular rate maximum - 257 rps; 

- a radial G-load maximum - 30; 

- a tangential rate maximum - 180 km/h; 

- a G-load holding accuracy - 0.1; 

- a G-load onset rate maximum - 5 s'*; 

- a G-load onset rate minimum - 0.1 s' f . 


The cockpit of centrifuge has two deg¬ 
rees of freedom. 
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Fig. 1. Structural diagram of semi-scale dynamic complex. 
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The simulation complex includes a con¬ 
trol panel for the experiment (training) 
team of medics and engineers, but also an 
equipment for recording and making exp¬ 
ress-evaluation of medico-physiological 
and technical data. The investigation 
(experiment) manager has a radio- and 
TV-communication with the cockpit ope¬ 
rator. The scheme of the complex struc¬ 
ture has been represented at Fig.l. 

The CF-operating conditions (stress 
profile) may be given by a program genera¬ 
tor and also may be determined by a pilot- 
operator on the basis of a control deflec¬ 
tion (aeroplane control stick on longitudi¬ 
nal direction). 

ADC software allows to simulate in 
the real time (with discreteness 50 s) 
flight vehicle motion, which the CF-cockpit 
operator guides by appropriate controls 
displacements while determining of aero¬ 
plane attitude the apparatus of quaternions 
is used. Data bank contains characteristics 
of aeroplane aerodynamic, engine power, 
system of stability and controllability 
improvement, mass-inertial and grouping 
parameters, needed for simulation dependen¬ 
ces of aerodynamic coefficients from a 
flight regime and FM-configuration. 

The analog part of the complex allowes 
to give different loaded diagrams of the 
controls (control system structure and pa- 
rametres). 

Centrifuge amplitude-phase-frequency 
response (APFR) at the different stress ba¬ 
se values and an APFR of aeroplane model 
(for fixed flight regime) are shown on 
Fig.2. 

ADC permits to modelling both pilotage 
and air target attack tasks (the movement 
of target have many variations and is 
given by a program generator). 

The comparison of normalized spectral 
stress signal densities in modelling on 
centrifuge and real typical training air 
battles (look at Fig.3, where spectral 
densities of aeroplane, which attacks 
manoeuvring with different steady-state 
stresses n air target, are given) with 
centrifuge APFR (Fig.2) gives a fundament 
to regard the resultes of modelling as 
reliable and a centrifuge - in work fre¬ 
quency range - as linear object. 

Antistress pilot's facilities consists 
of an oxygen-breathing apparatus, which 
supply a breath under excess pressure, an 
antistress suit, controlled by pressure 
automaton, and a protective hard hat with 
an oxygen mask. 



Fig. 2. APFR of centryfuge (n„ c# =2,4,8 , 
10) and aircraft model. 
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Fig. 3. Normalized spectral density of 
stress signal. 
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Before, during and after experiments 
such indices of operator's psychophysiolo- 
gical state as heart rate, respiration 
rate, stroke volume (it is evaluated by 
tetrapolaric rheocardiography method), a 
systolic pressure in earlap vessels with a 
photoplethysmograhy have been recorded and 
analised. 
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During experiments an electromyography 
activity of muscles, a displacement rate of 
head, trunk and pelvis (during the exposure 
of lateral and combined G-loads) also could 
be determined. 

It is also realized a recording the 
indices of flying perfomance, such as hol¬ 
ding accuracy of preset flight parameters 
(a tracking by director marker glide-path 
indicator), frequency characteristics of 
pilot handling actions on the controls et 
al. 

The IDSC is used as a simulator for 
selection, education and training of air¬ 
crews and cosmonauts, but also allows to 
perform experimental investigations on next 
directions: 

- search of optimal characteristics of 
an aircraft stability and controlla¬ 
bility, providing more effective task 
performance; 

- examination of flight control effec¬ 
tiveness, depending on an orientation 
of G-load total vector concerning 
coupled system coordinate axes; 

- evaluation of pilot's psychophysiolo- 
gical state on the efficiency of mis¬ 
sion execution (aerobatic flying, at¬ 
titude flying, keeping of specified 
parameters for a landing or an in¬ 
flight refuelling); 

examination of efficiency of some 
methods and means, which improve a 
pilot G-tolerance limit (including an 
antistress equipment, the reclined 
seat et al.); 

- examination of a composition and cha¬ 
racteristics of instrument equipment, 
that is needed for flying activity 
(including a multi-mode display); 

- investigation of operational effecti¬ 
veness of a perspective flight con¬ 
trols (including the strain-gauge pe¬ 
dal, an aircraft side control stick, 
an engine control stick); 

- examination of effects of G-loads and 
the controls pattern on tresholds of 
pilot control actions; 

- evaluation of being developed control 
systems, adaptive to a flying regime 
and pilot characteristics (including 
joined control system) and others. 

Obtaining experiments data provides to 
form ergonomic-justified requirements to 
the image of FM, its systems structure and 
parametres and also given abounding mate¬ 
rials for mathematic modelling. 


II. Particg l^ r resu lt s b f.SQme 
experimental investigations 

The most well-understandable way to de¬ 
monstrate IDSC facilities is to present a 
number of specific experimental investiga¬ 
tions results. 

Evaluation of aeroplane dynamic perfection 

ADC permits to investigate own aeropla¬ 
ne characteristics in whole range of flight 
altitudes and velocities (on Fig.4, as 
example, are given a lines of equal me¬ 
anings ofja-cofficient, which represents a 
degree of roll and yaw control channels 
interaction). If futher inverse altitude- 
velocity range and display it in the plane 
of two characteristic movement parametres 
(at Fig.5 as such parametres are choosen a 
base frequency and relative damping coef¬ 
ficient of "small" longitidinal movement 
oscillations), and also aply on it familiar 
(previously received by help of IDSC) re¬ 
gions of pilot's pilotage estimations (on 
Cuper-Harper scale, for example), there 
will be well-understandable then whether 
(and where) the dynamic characteristics of 
being investigating aeroplane satisfy to 
imposed requirements for it. 



Definition of aeroplane controllability 
efficiency under the combined stresses 
acting 

Combined stresses IDSC-modelling metho- 
dics (by the aid of cabin fixation) is 
shown on Fig.6. And Fig.7,8 demonstrate a 
tolerable times of different combined 
stresses action on a pilot, received at 
process of extensive experiment, and 
equipotentials of the relative probability 
of successful flight task execution by a 
pilot in dependence of value and direction 
of acting stress. 
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Fig. 5. Pilot's handling estimations 
integrated with altitude-velo¬ 
city flight range in the plane 
of the small longitudinal move¬ 
ment parametres (n a =const). 
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Fig. 7. Tolerable time of different 

combined stresses action on a 
pilot. 
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Justification of perspective controls 
application efficiency 

Side stick advantages over the central 
stick in the tasks, which require an accu¬ 
rate aeroplane handling, are today already 
well-known. 

IDSC permitted, among others, to obtain 
an ergonomic justification of dimension, 
location, mobility and loaded diagrams of 
side stick. Fig.9 demonstrates balance of 
side stick control movements in longitudi¬ 
nal and lateral channels. 
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Fig. 8. Relativ probability of success¬ 
ful task execution by a pilot 
in dependence from value and 
direction of acting stress. 


The further data processing by the aid 
of principles of inferencial statistics 
allowed to obtain the fundamental results 
similar to ones on Fig.10,11. Appropriate 
interpretation of them permitted to design 
an adaptive control system (on Fig.12 is 
schematicly shown only part of cross chan¬ 
nel of such system), which demonstrated on 
IDSC 25% growth of hand-operating quality 
under the high G-stress action. 
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Fig. 9. Normalized spectral density of 
control movements. 


Fig. 10. Dependences of absolute threshold 
pilot's forces on the side stick 
in the lateral channel from balan¬ 
ced force on it in the longitudi¬ 
nal channel. 
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Adaptive control system forming 

In the aim of forming the structure and 
definition parametres of control system, 
adaptive to changing according to flight 
conditions pilot's psychophysiological 
state control system, by help of IDSC were 
investigated the dependences of threshold 
pilot's forces at controls from flight 
conditions. 



Fig. 11. Generalized dependence of the 
same (as on Fig.10) parameter 
from acting normal stress. 
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Conclusion pilot in control contour, what graphically 

visualized by represented in this paper 
Thus, considered semi-full-scale imita- results of a number of experimental works, 
tive dynamic simulation complex on the base which reliabitity was verified in rather 
of centrifuge permits to carry out fairly more expencive flight experiments more than 
extensive circuit of investigations with once. 
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Abstract 

In this paper a new experimental method is presented 
for the design of motion filters, based on simple con¬ 
cepts using a multi sensory perception model. 

We will present the results of recent research on the 
perception thresholds for differences in the visual and 
vestibular cues as determined by using a sled as well as 
a research flight simulator for linear motions (surge and 
heave). These differences will be called false cues. 
Peripheral visual cues are modulated relative to the 
vestibular cues to determine the threshold values. The 
thresholds turn out to be dependent on velocity magni¬ 
tude. The no-motion ranges turn out to be so large that 
they are useful in simulation. 

Introduction 

Simulation of aircraft motions has been a topic in flight 
simulation since in the early seventies when six-degrees 
of freedom motion systems were widely introduced. 
Because simulator motions cannot be equal to the actual 
motions of the simulated aircraft, motion filters have to 
transform the aircraft motions to maintain the simulator 
motion system within its mechanical limitations. The 
rationale behind these motion filters is that the errors or 
false cues have to be small enough not to be recognized 
by the pilot. In that sense, linear and rotational acceler¬ 
ation errors should be smaller than the thresholds of 
vestibular motion perception. However, this cannot be 
achieved under all circumstances due to the very low 
values of the vestibular thresholds. Research in Delft 
has shown that under high mental load conditions (a 
normal situation in flight simulation training), vestibular 
thresholds are increased considerably 1 . These higher 
thresholds allow for the passing of larger motion errors 
which turns out to be useful. The technique usually 
applied is to optimize the parameters of the motion filters 
in such a way that the vestibular stimulation of the pilot 
in the simulator is (as much as possible) equal to the 
vestibular stimulation in the aircraft 2,3 . Until now the 
development of motion filters has been based on the 
aforementioned concept and quite reasonable results 
have been obtained in most cases. The theoretical and 
experimental basis for the design of motion filters, how¬ 
ever, was developed in the seventies and until now, no 
real further developments of this basis have occurred. 

Due to the rapid improvement of simulation technology 
over the last twenty years, the application of the flight 

Copyright c 1993 by the American Institute of 
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simulator made a tremendous impact as a training 
device. Loft training, proficiency checks and full type 
conversion training became the standard in flight simula¬ 
tion training. This development has urged the authorities 
to set up requirements for various fidelity levels of flight 
simulation 4 . In these requirements certain measures are 
given with respect to the motion simulation. Although for 
certain standards, as for instance Level A, B, C and D, 
the capabilities of the motion system are specified, the 
requirements do not specify the fidelity of the generated 
motion as such. 

An important reason for the lack of attention and require¬ 
ments on the motion generation is the fast development 
of computer-generated ’outside world displays’. From the 
simple black and white night scene displays with limited 
field of view these displays evolved to color daylight 
wide angle displays which provide the pilot with strong 
visual motion cues. Based on research at the Faculty of 
Aerospace Engineering of the Delft University of Tech¬ 
nology (DUT) on visual vestibular perception of motion 5 , 
it is clear that in the presence of strong visual cues, 
vestibular motion cues still provide important information 
to the pilot. In our view, the perception of aircraft 
motions by the pilot is a complicated process. As will be 
shown in this paper in the perception process, visual and 
vestibular cues interact at different levels. 

A few years ago a number of research institutes in the 
Netherlands, among others TNO Institute for Perception 
and the Delft University of Technology, began a 
research program on the Space Adaptation Syndrome 
(SAS) or space motion sickness. In this program an 
experimental technique was developed to establish 
changes in the vestibular motion perception due to an 
adaptation to a +3G environment in a centrifuge 6 . This 
technique uses the visual motion perception as a refer¬ 
ence system relative to the vestibular motion perception 
and is based on a functional model for motion percep¬ 
tion 7 . It turned out that this technique could be used to 
determine the thresholds for perception of differences 
between visual and vestibular-perceived motion. The 
results obtained showed that between these thresholds a 
rather large "no-motion" range exists wherein subjects 
cannot detect differences between visual and vestibular 
motion stimuli. This is an important result because in 
flight simulation there will always appear mismatches 
between the visual and vestibular motion cues. If the 
no-motion ranges could be determined for the linear and 
rotational motion perception cues, then the motion filter 
optimization could be reviewed. 
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The technique was first evaluated with a sled of the 
European Space Agency (ESA) which was made avail¬ 
able by ESA to the above mentioned group of research 
institutes in the Netherlands. After the feasibility of the 
technique for surge motion was established, an experi¬ 
ment on heave and roll motion was performed with the 
Delft research simulator with its three degrees of free¬ 
dom motion system. Given the results obtained with 
these experiments, the National Aerospace Laboratory 
(NLR) in Amsterdam supported this research by making 
their six-degrees-of-freedom motion system available for 
experiments with surge, heave, roll and yaw motions. 

The present paper deals with the experimental research 
performed with linear motion using the ESA sled, the 
Delft flight simulator and the NLR six-degrees-of-free- 
dom motion system. In the next paragraph the theoreti¬ 
cal background for this research is presented. After that, 
the experimental procedure and the experiments will be 
explained. The paper will be concluded with a discussion 
of these results. 

Theory 


the semicircular canals which form the vestibular sys¬ 
tem, somatosensory (pressure on the skin) and 
proprioception (pressures in the internal body) informa¬ 
tion can also be detected. We will however combine all 
of these information sources and call it the vestibular 
system. 

The estimated velocity based on the vestibular stimulus 
is accurate over a rather short time span and is cor¬ 
rected by the visual optokinetic stimulus. Thus, under 
normal conditions, the estimated head velocity in space 
depends on both the vestibular output and the opto¬ 
kinetic output. 

When we move around in our stationary world the retinal 
image velocity V ret is opposite and equal to the reference 
velocity V ref . So: 


In the real life situation however, both velocity signals 
will be corrupted with perception errors and noise. Thus 
the above relation has to be modified to: 


The perception of motion results from a number of differ¬ 
ent signals which converge from several sensory sys¬ 
tems to one percept of motion in the brain. Although the 
same signals take part in the perception of object motion 
and self- or egomotion, a distinction has to be made 
between these two perceptions. This can be demon¬ 
strated by the functional model for motion perception, 
see figure 1, as proposed by Wertheim 7 . This model 
shows both the relationship between the perception of 
object motion and the perception of egomotion, and the 
generation of reference and retinal signals. Based on 
this model and the definitions of these signals, the thres¬ 
holds for a disagreement between the visually and vest- 
ibularly perceived motion will be defined. 

The inputs to this model are the stimulus of moving 
images to the retina, the head movements and the 
observers decision or "will" to move the eyes relative to 
the head. The visual system transforms the movement 
of the image on the retina to an estimate of the retinal 
image velocity V ret . This velocity has to be compared 
with an other velocity signal, the velocity of the retina 
surface, i.e. the eye velocity in the fixed world. This 
velocity signal will be referred to as the reference veloc¬ 
ity V ref . This reference velocity is the result of the eye 
movements relative to the head and the head movement 
relative to the fixed world. 

The eye movement as controlled by the oculomotor 
system results from the "will" to direct our eyes in a 
certain direction. The efference copy is the output of the 
eye velocity estimator and is a copy of the feedback 
signal of the oculomotor system. 

The head movement in space is determined by an esti¬ 
mator using the vestibular output and the optokinetic 
visual output. The vestibular system is sensitive for 
linear and angular acceleration. Besides the otoliths and 


In flight simulation, the visual and vestibular cues should 
be chosen in such a way that this relation remains valid. 
Then, false cue perception will not occur. 

From previous research 7,8 it is clear that a difference in 
magnitude between the retinal velocity and the reference 
velocity can only be detected if this difference exceeds a 
certain minimum value. This minimum value is called the 
Just Noticeable Difference (JND) of retinal and reference 
velocity. As long as: 


|V re t * V J < JND 


both velocities will be considered equal and the environ¬ 
ment is perceived stationary. 

Now imagine the case of a simulator where the low lin¬ 
ear velocity in a certain direction of the cab differs from 
the linear velocity as displayed on the visual system 
along the same direction. As soon as the difference 
between the reference velocities equals the JND, the 
threshold is reached and the pilot will perceive a conflict. 
When the visual surround is moving with the simulator, 
the magnitude of the retinal image threshold velocity is 


V re ,w*h = V ref -JND 

and when the visual surround is moving against the 
simulator cab the magnitude is 


+ JND 


When the two thresholds have been determined, the 
actual value of the JND follows with: 
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Figure 1: Functional model describing the perception of object and self-motion adapted from Wertheim 7 . 


JND = y 2 (V ret aflainst - V ret with ) 


The point just in between the two thresholds is consid¬ 
ered as the Point of Subjective Stationary (PSS). At this 
point the retinal image velocity V ret pss corresponds with 
the reference velocity V ref , thus: 

^ref = ^ (^ret,against + ^ret.wrth) = ^ ret,PSS 

Finally the gain G of the reference velocity can be 
defined. This gain is the ratio between the reference vel¬ 
ocity V re( as estimated by the perception process and the 
actual velocity of the retinal surface V eye8 in space: 

G = V ref /V eye8 

Where V re( is determined relative to V ret , the definition of 
the gain G is correct only if it is assumed that the gain of 
the retinal velocity estimator is equal to one. This is a 
reasonable assumption because the perception of long¬ 
term movements in every day life is correct, thus the 
gain should be one. 

In figure 2, the relation between the threshold values, 
the gain, the PSS and the no-motion range are pres¬ 
ented. If the head and eyes are fixed relative to the 
motion system, then the velocity of the eyes is equal to 
that of the motion system: 

V = V 

* eyes mol 

In simulation, the flight instruments and the outside 
world displays provide the pilot with visual stimuli about 
the aircraft motion in a simulated stationary world. 


A 




Vret.against = y 

t jnd' 

Vret,PSS | PSS 

I JND 

'' Vret,with ^ 


V 


Vmot 


Figure 2: The concept of JND, PSS, gain and no¬ 
motion range. 


Although these stimuli are not fixed to the real stationary 
world, the pilot is expected to accept that these stimuli 
represent a real stationary world. Thus retinal reference 
velocity as perceived in the simulator, V^,^, is con¬ 
sidered as a reliable reference signal. The reference 
velocity signal V ref 8jm as far as it is based on the vesti¬ 
bular input due to simulator motion, may differ consider- 
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ably from the simulated aircraft velocity and 
consequently from V retsim . If the difference exceeds the 
JND or if V ref sim is outside the no-motion range a conflict 
is perceived by the simulator pilot. This conflict will 
normally be attributed to the motion cues. Thus the 
magnitude of the no-motion range is directly related to 
the perception capability of "false motion cues". 

The next question which arises is how to determine the 
JND and the gain G of the reference velocity. The func¬ 
tional perception model as presented in figure 1 shows 
three different inputs to the model; retinal image velocity, 
eye velocity as commanded by our "will" and head mov¬ 
ement relative to the stationary world or space, how it is 
called in the model. When eye movement relative to the 
head and head movement relative to the motion system 
is excluded and optokinetic stimulation is prevented, 
then the resulting reference velocity V ret is based only on 
the vestibular system input due to motion of the motion 
system. In that case the model in figure 1 can be 
reduced to a much simpler model as presented in figure 
3. The only inputs are the movement of patterns in the 
visual field stimulating the retina and the movement of 
the motion system stimulating the vestibular system. The 
output of the model under these simplified conditions is 
the movement of the patterns relative to the stationary 
world. 

Now imagine an experiment in which the subject is 
moved sinusoidally by a motion system. At a fixed posi¬ 
tion, for instance at maximum velocity, a moving pattern 
is presented to the subject. The subject is asked to 
decide whether this pattern is moving or stationary rela¬ 
tive to the stationary world. If the pattern is perceived to 
move relative to the stationary world, the subject per¬ 
ceives object or pattern motion. If the pattern is per¬ 
ceived as being stationary, it represents the fixed world. 
Given the above defined no-motion range it is the aim of 
the experiment to find the with- and against-thresholds 
by changing the pattern velocity every period of the 
sinusoid. As shown before, the gain and the no-motion 
range can be determined from these thresholds. The 
experimental method proposed here has the advantage 
that a relative simple experimental setup can be used. 
The method in itself, however, limits the range of the fre¬ 
quency and amplitude which can be used. The frequen¬ 
cy is limited by the response time of the subjects and 
the amplitude is limited by the maximum stroke of the 
motion system used. 

In the next section, three experiments are described to 
determine the gain and the JND for linear surge and 
heave motion. The main reason for starting with linear 
motion was that the first evaluation experiment was 
performed with the ESA sled which only can move along 
a linear track. It does however has the advantage that 
the otoliths, the organs of the vestibular apparatus which 
are sensitive to specific forces, have an approximately 
constant modulus and phase angle in the frequency 
range that is applied. Therefore it may be assumed that 


the dynamic characteristics of the otoliths do not have 
any influence on the results. 

Method 

An experimental procedure has to be designed to test 
the match of the reference and the retinal signal as 
explained in the theory. The reference signal will be 
induced by an applied motion to a chair in which the 
subject is seated. This motion must be employed in full 
darkness to exclude any visual cues which could influ¬ 
ence the reference signal in an optokinetic or cognitive 
way. The retinal signal is generated by monitors. These 
will stimulate the peripheral part of the visual field by 
checkerboard patterns that move on the displays, along 
the same direction as the direction of the applied motion. 
The method runs as follows. The subject moves along 
one direction with a sinusoidal motion profile. The maxi¬ 
mum acceleration of the applied motion is chosen to be 
well above the vestibular threshold so that a reference 
signal is generated. When the subject reaches the maxi¬ 
mum velocity of the oscillation, around the top of the 
sine, the monitors briefly display the patterns in the 
peripheral visual field at eye level. The maximum veloc¬ 
ity occurs twice during such an oscillation; maximum 
positive and maximum negative velocity. Both cases will 
be tested in separate sessions. 

The task of the subject is to judge whether these pat¬ 
terns move or are standing still relative to the outside 
(fixed) world. If such a relative motion is perceived, the 
subject has to answer in what direction this motion 
occurs. In this way we can investigate how the subject 
perceives the applied body motion in terms of a corre¬ 
sponding peripheral optic flow; the match of reference 
and retinal signal. 

The motion parameter we will test is the velocity of the 
motion. Studies showed that although the vestibular 
organs are only sensitive to specific forces and rotational 
accelerations, neural processing leads to a velocity 
dependent afferent signal in the natural frequency and 
acceleration range of oscillations 1 . Since the size of the 
retinal signal is also velocity dependent 7 , we have two 
signals of equal dimension and can compare these when 
we do experiments in this range. 

To analyze the velocity dependency of the perception, 
we must vary the signals involved. The most evident 
way to do so is by keeping one signal fixed and varying 
the other. In our experiments, we keep the reference 
signal fixed and vary the retinal signal. The reason for 
the variation of the retinal signal instead of the reference 
signal stems from the consideration that we have to 
keep in mind that the reference signal is generated by 
mechanoreceptors and is therefore subject to certain 
dynamic system properties, like transients and threshold 
values. The influence of such system parameters can 
only be dealt with if an appropriate motion profile is 
applied. By using an elementary sine profile that is of a 
constant form throughout a session, these parameters 
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Figure 3: The same model as in figure 1 but with some simplifications: no eye movements relative to the head 
are made and the optokinetic component is excluded. This will be the model on which our experiments are 
based. 


are easily described and accounted for. A reason of a 
more practical origin is the easy way in which the visual 
stimulus can be altered with respect to the motion stimu¬ 
lus. In the sled experiments, the sled motion profile can¬ 
not be changed during a session, so we must vary the 
retinal signal. Besides that, we will then be able to com¬ 
pare the results of the sled with those of the moving 
base experiments. 

The display time of the checkerboard patterns is chosen 
to be 0.40 s. Short enough to exclude optokinetic stimu¬ 
lation 10 and long enough to extract the displayed retinal 
velocity accurately 5 . 

Because linear motions are made, the visual flow is 
distance dependent. E.g. when moving linear with a 
certain velocity, a nearby part of the visual field will 
move faster than a part that is far away from the 
observer. So we have to instruct the subject well about 
the distance of the patterns that will be seen. The sub¬ 
ject has to know this distance to make an appropriate 
deduction of what the velocity on the monitors that will 
be displayed represents. The match of the reference 
signal to the retinal signal is therefore completely 
dependent of this distance gauging. A careful instruction 
will be made to get this estimation right. 

We now have designed an experimental method by 
which a whole range of velocities can be tested and the 
parameters that are described in the theory (gain and 
no-motion range) can be found. 

Experiments 

Two kinds of motion systems are used to study the 
accordance of visual and non-visual motion input; a sled 
on a linear track and two research moving bases. 

In the experimental set up of the ESA sled, the refer¬ 
ence signal is induced by the motion of this sled, moving 
on a linear track. The subject is seated with the head 
fixed to the chair. The motion is perpendicular to the 
frontal plane of the subject (surge motion) and takes 
place in darkness. During the motion, the subject is 
instructed to fixate on a small light source (an LED) at 
the end of the track. Through this fixation, no eye move¬ 
ments are made apart from very small vergence move¬ 


ments. The retinal signal is induced by patterns on 
monitors, placed alongside the track at eye level and 
attached to the laboratory floor. 

The other two experiments were conducted with moving 
bases: the DUT flight simulator and the NLR moving 
base. In these experiments, the subject is inside a cock¬ 
pit in a normal pilot’s seat. The head of the subject is, 
unlike the sled experiments, not fixed to the chair. The 
motion profile is chosen to be perpendicular to the 
frontal (surge) or to the transversal plane (heave) of the 
subject. The retinal signal is induced by monitors at eye 
level which are fixed on the simulator in the periphery of 
the subject’s visual field. The position of the monitors is 
chosen to be equal to the position in the sled experi¬ 
ments at the stimulus presentation time. The subject is 
instructed to fixate on a small light source fixed in the 
cockpit which is in front of the subject. Through this 
fixation, no eye movements are made during the motion. 
An important difference with the sled experiments lies in 
the interpretation of the visual stimulus. In contrast with 
the sled experiment, now the monitors are moving with 
the subject. The instruction to the subject is that the pat¬ 
terns which will be briefly seen represent the fixed out¬ 
side world. The fact that the subject has to keep in mind 
that the outside world will visually be presented and has 
to be judged, causes a careful instruction to the subject. 
The task of the subjects is to judge whether they see 
motion of this outside world or not and in which direc¬ 
tion. The extra instruction to the subject is made that the 
distance of the patterns which will be presented are 
directly behind the virtual windows of the cabin, and the 
distance of the stimulus then equals the distance of the 
monitors in the sled experiments. 

We can scan the range of the perception of differences 
between retinal and reference signals by the subject in 
several ways. We have chosen to use the PEST- 
algorithm 9 for an active search for the borders of the no¬ 
motion ranges; the thresholds of the velocity area in 
which the reference and the retinal signal are judged to 
be in concordance: The application of this algorithm is 
done by a 3-altemative forced choice task. E.g. in the 
experiment where the subject moves back and forth, the 
alternatives are: the checkerboard patterns are moving 
forward relative to the fixed world, the patterns move 
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backward or the patterns are standing still. If the subject 
can’t make a decision, the "still" interpretation is to be 
chosen. The subject has three buttons to make these 
answers which can be pressed and will be hold in the 
hands during the session. The subject has to make a 
decision in a quarter of a period of the oscillation time, 
starting at the time where the visual stimulus, around 
maximum velocity, is presented. If the answer is too late, 
the algorithm reports this and the next visual stimulus 
will be equal to the presented one. 

Motion profiles 

The profiles are chosen to be in a natural range of body 
and head movements. We therefore have chosen circu¬ 
lar frequencies from 0.71 to 2.0 rads' 1 and amplitudes to 
reach the natural range so that we remain in the velocity 
range of the vestibular system. The velocities of the 
motion vary from 0.26 to 0.50 ms' 1 in the heave experi¬ 
ments, and from 0.26 to 1.10 ms' 1 in the surge experi¬ 
ments. 

In order to avoid the influence of transients in the experi¬ 
ment, the oscillation is applied for several periods after 
which the measurement starts. In the experiments using 
the moving bases, the amplitude of the motion is also 
gradually built up to its intended value (over two periods) 
to avoid large accelerations of the simulator at the start 
of the motion. The algorithm that computes the sled 
motion does not build up to an amplitude but avoids 
large accelerations by a smooth start of the motion. 

Subjects 

Large groups of subjects (12 to 18 students) aged 18 - 
26 years were selected for the experiments. The same 
subjects were used in the experimental setups at a 
location. 

Results 

In the figures 4 to 10 the results of the experiments are 
presented. The different results are denoted by an S for 
the ESA sled, a D for the DUT simulator and an A for 
the NLR simulator. The PSS is denoted with a solid 
square, the dashed line represents the no-motion range. 
From figures 4 and 5 can be seen that the NLR experi¬ 
ment fits well between the ESA experiments. The gain 
decreases with increasing velocity. This is also the case 
in the heave experiments: figure 6 and 7. Both for the 
heave and the surge experiments the value G = 1 is 
covered by the no-motion range. 

From the plot of the no-motion ranges as a function of 
V^,: figures 8 and 9 it is clear that this range increases 
with increasing motion (reference) signal. The variance 
is large for the NLR experiments. When we take a look 
at the individual results of the subjects for one of the 
sessions (figure 10, where Vmot=1 .10 ms' 1 , experiment 


with the ESA sled) we see apparent individual variations. 
In this figure, a sample of the subjects is drawn. 

Discussion 

The results of the surge experiments indicate that the 
experimental method does not depend on the way in 
which the visual stimulus is presented: the gain of the 
NLR experiments fits between those obtained from the 
ESA sled (figures 4 and 5). This implies that results of 
sled experiments can be regarded as useful material for 
motion filter research. 

The heave experiments do not differ much from the 
surge experiments (figures 4 to 7). The decreasing gain 
at higher velocities of the motion system are alike. It is 
remarkable that the gain decreases with increasing size 
of the applied velocity. This means that at higher veloc¬ 
ities, the signal from the motion stimulus is underesti¬ 
mated related to the visual stimulus. But although there 
is a decreasing gain, the mean no-motion range always 
overlaps the case of a gain equal to one. A correct inter¬ 
pretation of the relation between the motion and visual 
stimuli is still present. 

A further correspondence is the increasing no-motion 
ranges in surge and heave. The size of the no-motion 
range increases with increasing signal size but not lin¬ 
early which we would expect according to Weber’s law 
which says that the signal noise is proportional to the 
size of the signal. If statistics is skipped from consider¬ 
ation, this could imply that velocity is not the only per¬ 
ception signal involved. Further analysis will have to be 
done to elicit such a component. 

The no-motion ranges at particular velocities are larger 
when the subject moves backward related to the forward 
condition in the surge experiments (figure 4 and 5). This 
implies that the signal noise is larger for this motion 
type, which can be due to the less natural kind of 
motion. The human perception system is apparently less 
accurately equipped for the backward type of motion, 
due to the lack of experience with the backward motion. 
Since the DUT experiments show no such large devi¬ 
ation as the NLR experiments (figures 8 and 9), the 
large deviation in the NLR experiment probably does not 
arise from the different way in which the visual stimulus 
is presented; monitors moving with the subject instead of 
fixed monitors along the track of the sled. It is more 
likely that this is due to the specific group of subjects. 

The individual results which are drawn in figure 10 indi¬ 
cate that the no-motion ranges and the gain of the signal 
are obvious individual properties. The sensitivity to noise 
of the experimental method, for instance the errors in 
distance gauging of the patterns by the subject, can 
however contribute to these individual differences. 

The idea of a gain of the retinal signal equal to one what 
we assumed in our theory is perhaps only appropriate if 
the whole visual field is stimulated instead of the perip¬ 
heral part what we did. However we think that this kind 
of stimulation does not vary much that we have to 
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Vret (m Is) -> g Vret (m Is) 



Vmot (m Is) -> Vmot (m Is) -> 

igure 4: Surge experiments. The visual stimulus Figure 5: Surge experiments. The visual stimulus 

presented when the subject moves forward. is presented when the subject moves backward. 



Vmot (m Is) -> Vmot (m Is) -> 


Figure 6: Heave experiments. The visual stimulus Figure 7: Heave experiments. The visual stimulus 

is presented when the subject moves upward. is presented when the subject moves downward. 
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Figure 8: The no-motion ranges and their vari¬ 
ances in the surge experiments. The visual stimu¬ 
lus is presented when the subject moves forward. 



0 


Ol 

Figure 10: Surge experiments with the ESA sled. 
A sample of the results of individual subjects is 
drawn. The visual stimulus is presented when the 
subject moves forward. 



Figure 9: No-motion ranges and their variances in the 
surge experiments. The visual stimulus is presented 
when the subject move backward. 
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reconsider the assumption of that gain, it is better when 
the whole visual field is stimulated. The outside world 
displays can offer us such a possibility. 

Conclusions 

The most important result we found is that the experi¬ 
mental method to study the thresholds between visual 
and vestibular correspondent signals can be applied on 
a moving base system. This means that this method can 
be developed further and a new evaluation of the imple¬ 
mentation of certain thresholds in motion filters can be 
reviewed. 

We have shown that there is no such one-to-one pro¬ 
cess when dealing with human motion perception using 
the described inputs. Just using the knowledge about 
vestibular perception is a rather poor start to describe 
the perception of motion by the pilot. The question arises 
in what manner further research on optimizing motion 
filters can be done. Our experiments open a new insight 
and we think that it will contribute to a better perform¬ 
ance on the long term. 

Although a lot of work remains to be done, we have 
described a basis on which further research can pro¬ 
ceed. 
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Abstract 

An experiment that examined how changes 
in a motion platform drive filter affect pilot-vehicle 
performance and opinion was conducted on the 
NASA Ames Vertical Motion Simulator. Pilots 
controlled a simplified helicopter model in the vertical 
or the directional axis and tracked a randomly moving 
target aircraft in the presence of a random distur¬ 
bance. With both tasks, variations from full motion to 
fixed-base conditions were made in the high-pass 
drive filter gain and natural frequency. The results 
indicate that vertical motion did not affect the open- 
loop pilot-vehicle target-tracking crossover fre¬ 
quency, but target-tracking phase margins improved 
with increased filter gain or decreased natural 
frequency. Vertical disturbance-rejection crossover 
frequency increased with decreasing filter natural 
frequency, while disturbance rejection phase 
margins improved with increasing filter gain. Vertical 
tracking errors increased significantly when all vertical 
motion was removed. No significant differences 
were measured among the directional configura¬ 
tions, which indicates that pure yaw motion cues may 
not be as important as previously thought in flight 
simulation. 

Notation 

e displayed target error, ft or deg 

g gravitational acceleration, ft/sec 2 

h vehicle model altitude, ft 

h vehicle model vertical acceleration, ft/sec 2 

h fj | t motion system vertical acceleration 

command, ft/sec 2 

h sim motion system vertical acceleration, ft/sec 2 
ih vertical target position, ft 

i r directional target position, deg 

j 

K motion filter gain, nondimensional 

s complex variable, 1/sec 
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8 C cockpit collective position, in 

5 Cd vertical disturbance input, in 

8 Ct i collective position plus disturbance, in 

8 r ° cockpit pedal position, in 

8 r<( directional disturbance input, in 

8 rtoi pedal position plus disturbance, in 

C to ' motion filter damping ratio, nondimensional 

ct standard deviation 

<|> m phase margin, deg 

Y vehicle model yaw angle, deg 

y vehicle model yaw acceleration, deg/sec 2 

\j/ fi i, motion system yaw acceleration command, 

deg/sec 2 

Vsim motion system yaw acceleration, deg/sec 2 
go frequency, rad/sec 

(o m motion filter natural frequency, rad/sec 
o) c crossover frequency, rad/sec 

Introduction 

To limit the displacements of ground-based 
motion simulators, the attenuation of math model 
accelerations is required for most maneuvers. Often, 
the attenuation is achieved by an ad hoc adjustment 
of the gain and natural frequency of a high-pass filter, 
which is applied to the math model accelerations. 
The resulting effects of these adjustments on a 
simulation's purpose, such as systems development 
or crew training, are not fully understood. 1 ' 4 The 
lack of a definitive answer to these motion attenua¬ 
tion effects is not a result of a scarcity of effort, but it 
is due to the many possible variables that may 
influence the answer. These variables include the 
vehicle dynamics, task purpose and dynamics, visual 
system resolution and field-of-view, motion system 
fidelity, and simulator system delays. 

So that cause-and-effect relationships may 
be more easily established between these variables 
and their consequences, single-axis compensatory 
tracking tasks have been used experimentally. 1 * 5 ' 14 
The majority of previous compensatory tracking 
motion research has concentrated on the roll axis, 
while only a few studies have examined the vertical 
axis 1 or the directional axis. 5 The motion aspect of 
the vertical-axis study in Ref. 1 primarily evaluated 
the influence of high-pass filter natural frequency on 
pilot-vehicle performance, with little emphasis on the 
effects of filter gain. The directional-axis portion of 
the Ref. 5 study evaluated only full motion against no 
motion. Thus, the purpose of this study was to 
examine a broader spectrum of high-pass motion 
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filter variations in the vertical and directional axes 
than has been examined previously. 

In this experiment, the NASA Ames Vertical 
Motion Simulator was used with a simplified heli¬ 
copter model to examine the effects of motion cue 
attenuation and phase error on pilot-vehicle 
performance and opinion. The variations in motion 
cue attenuation and phase error spanned the motion 
fidelity criteria suggested by Sinacori 15 and included 
full motion and fixed-base evaluations at the 
extremes. 

First, the task and the experimental 
apparatus are described. Then the results, which 
are composed of objective pilot-vehicle performance 
metrics and subjective motion fidelity ratings and 
pilot comments, are presented and discussed. 

Experiment Description 

Pilots performed a single-axis target-tracking 
task in the presence of a disturbance with the 
experimental variables being only gain and natural 
frequency of the high-pass motion filter. The vertical 
and directional axes were examined independently. 
The pilot controlled the model a single axis at a time, 
while positions of all the remaining axes were always 
zero. Therefore, in the following sections, the 
details of the task and the vehicle dynamics for the 
vertical and directional axes are discussed 
separately. 

Tasks 

Vertical. Figure 1 shows the display 
presented to the pilot. The object was to null the 
error between the moving target aircraft and the fixed 
horizontal dashed line. A system block diagram that 
depicts how the error developed is shown in Fig. 2. 
Two external inputs were used in a scheme similar to 
that developed in Ref. 8. The target was driven by a 
sum-of-sines (.SOS) input, and the vehicle was 
disturbed by another SOS input that was summed 
with the pilot’s collective position. Each of these 
sum-of-sines was: 

i h (t) = 2.573 sin(0.15t) + 2.202 sin(0.34t) 
+1.563sin(0.64t) + 0.923 sin(1.13t) 

+0.411 sin(2.05t) + 0.150 sin(3.56t) 
+0.040sin(6.32t) 

8 Cd (t) = 0.029 sin(0.28t) + 0.058 sin(0.49t) 

+0.099 sin(0.80t) + 0.167 sin(1.50t) 

+0.209 sin(2.67t) + 0.201 sin(4.63t) 

+0.148 sin(8.50t) 

Each component of each wave completed an 


integral number of cycles in the task time length of 
204.8 sec. A warm-up period of 10 sec preceded 
the run, and a cool-down period of 3 sec followed 
the run. To prevent the pilot from separating target 
motion from disturbance motion, the disturbance 
input, 5 Cd , was selected so that its resulting altitude 
spectral “content (when filtered by the vehicle 
dynamics) matched the target shaping function. 13 
In order to adequately balance visual target motion 
and the cockpit accelerations and displacements, 
this shaping function was determined empirically. 
The compromised result of this empirical shaping 
was that the highest frequency component of the 
target input was below the simulator’s visible 
threshold of 3-4 mins of arc, and the lowest com¬ 
ponent of the disturbance input was below the linear 
acceleration detection threshold of 0.01 g's. 8 As 
shown in Fig. 2, the pilot received two external cues 
for use in zeroing the target error: a visual cue, e, and 
a motion cue, h sim . The dynamics between the pilot 
input and these cues are discussed in the sections 
that follow: however, the only block in Fig. 2 that was 
modified in this experiment is the one labelled 
"motion filter." The details of these blocks are 
described later. 

While the pilot was instructed to constantly 
null the displayed error, the desired performance for 
the task was to keep the error within one-half the 
height of the target vertical tail for half of the run 
length. The target was placed 100 ft in front of the 
aircraft, and the height of the vertical tail was 3 ft. 

Directional. This task was analogous in 
structure and purpose to the vertical task. The target 
and a fixed vertical dashed, line were oriented as 
shown in Fig. 3. The pilot was again instructed to null 
the displayed error, and the error was generated 
using the structure in Fig. 4. The target input 
shaping function was the same as in the vertical axis, 
with i r replacing ih- The target was placed 50 ft in 
front of the aircraft, and the target's small horizontal 
line subtended approximately 3 deg of visual angle. 
The disturbance input, which was now added to the 
pilot's pedal input, was adjusted to reflect the 
differences between the aircraft's vertical and 
directional dynamics, which are discussed later. The 
directional disturbance input was: 

6 fd (t) = 0.011sin(0.28t) + 0.023sin(0.49t) 

+0.039 sin(0.80t) + 0.066sin(1.50t) 

+0.082 sin(2.67t) + 0.079 sin(4.63t) 
+0.058 sin(8.50t) 

Vehicle Dynamics 

Vertical. The model's vertical-acceleration to 
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collective-position dynamics are given by the 
following transfer function: 


h 

8 C 

c tot 


(S) = 


9s 

s + 0.3 


(4) 


The collective sensitivity and the model's vertical 
damping were selected by averaging the hover, sea- 
level characteristics given in Ref. 16 of five 
helicopters: the OH-6A, BO-105, AH-1G, UH-1H, 
and the CH-53D. While a delay is usually added to 
this transfer function to approximate the lag due to 
the vehicle’s higher-order dynamics, this delay was 
instead subsumed by the hardware delays in the 
simulator motion and visual systems. This technique 
was successful in a previous experiment. 17 In 
addition, no torque or RPM limits were imposed on 
the pilot. Also, since the task was single-axis, no 
response coupling from the collective input into the 
directional axis occurred. 

Directional. The directional-axis dynamics 
were selected to be a low-order representation of a 
CH-53D in hover, which are approximately 16 



22.9s 
(s + 0.3) 


( 5 ) 


The response was linear, and no vortex-wake or 
power-limiting effects were modeled. Also, to 
examine only the effects of yaw rotational cueing on 
the pilot, no side force cues from pedal inputs were 
represented. Thus, for experimental purposes, a 
pedal input produced only a yaw couple, and the 
pilot was intentionally placed near the aircraft's center 
of rotation. 


Simulator and Cockpit 


The NASA Ames Vertical Motion Simulator 
(VMS) was used. The mainframe computer cycle 
time was 25 msec. A cutaway view of the motion 
system with its nominal software-command position, 
velocity, and acceleration limits is shown in Fig. 5. 
Again, throughout the experiment, the displace¬ 
ments in the lateral, longitudinal, pitch, and roll axes 
were always zero. Within the listed limits, the 
dynamic performance of the simulator depends on 
the axis. Using frequency response testing 
techniques, 18 the dynamic characteristics of the 
vertical and directional axes were determined. Over 
the handling qualities frequency range of interest of 
0.1-10 rad/sec, accurate models are given in the 
linear range by: 


h s , (8)(26) 

h (il , (s + 8)(s + 26) 


( 6 ) 


Vsim {z) = __ 

Vfii, s 2 + 2(0.6)(11)s +11 2 


These dynamics represent those in the "motion 
hardware" blocks of Figs. 2 and 4. 

The Singer Link DIG-I visual system was 
used, which has visual delay from the math model to 
the generation of a visual image of 0.083 sec. 19 This 
delay characterizes the block labelled "visual 
hardware" in Figs. 2 and 4. 

To approximately compare the delays 
between the visual and motion cues, the phase 
angle responses of eqns. (6) and (7) were each 
matched with a pure time delay. This matching 
resulted in the vertical and directional motion axes 
having 0.14 sec and 0.13 sec of delay, respectively. 
Thus, for these two axes in the VMS, the visual 
response effectively leads the motion response. 

The visual field-of-view was presented on a 
single window that spanned +/-22 degs horizontally 
and +12 and -16 degs vertically. Only the target 
aircraft was presented in the scene. The remainder 
of the scene was completely obscured by fog. 

A conventional left-hand collective and 
pedals were used. The collective had an available 
travel of +/- 5 in, had no force gradient, and the 
friction was adjustable by the pilot. The pedals had a 
travel of +/- 2.7 in, a breakout force of 3.0 lb, a force 
gradient of 3 Ib/in, and a damping ratio of 0.5. 

All flight instruments were disabled making 
the visual scene and motion system the only cues 
available to the pilot. Rotor and transmission noises 
were present to partially mask the motion system 
noise. Six NASA Ames test pilots participated, 
hereafter referred to as pilots A-F. All pilots had 
extensive rotorcraft flight and simulation experience. 
The pilots sat 0.5 ft forward of the yaw axis, and they 
were located on the aircraft centerline. For this 
position, negligible longitudinal and lateral linear 
accelerations were present. 

Motion Filter Configurations 

Second-order motion filters of identical form 
were used for both the vertical and directional axes. 
The motion filters had the form (Figs. 2 and 4): 


%(S) = %(S)= , Ks 

h V s +2£o) m s-r 


( 8 ) 


The damping ratio (O was 0.7 for all configurations; 
only the gain (K) and the natural frequency (co m ) 
were varied. Table 1 lists K and o) m for each tested 
configuration in each axis. 

The values in Table 1 were selected to span 
the motion fidelity criteria developed in Ref. 15, 
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which are shown in Figs. 6 and 7 for the vertical and 
directional axes. Each configuration is located on 
either Fig. 6 or Fig. 7 by substituting K and o) m into 
eqn. (8) and evaluating the filter's magnitude and 
phase angle at 1 rad/sec, which was selected as the 
evaluation frequency in Ref. 15. Phase distortion is 
defined as the phase angle at 1 rad/sec, since the 
phase angle for perfect motion would be zero. Of 
course, since the filter is high-pass, the phase 
distortion is in the form of lead. 

The criteria have three motion fidelity levels: 
high, medium, and low. High fidelity means "motion 
sensations are close to those of visual flight." 
Medium fidelity means "motion sensation 
differences are noticeable but not objectionable." 
Low fidelity is defined as "differences are noticeable 
and objectionable, loss of performance, disorienta¬ 
tion." 15 As expected, high motion fidelity is 
associated with high motion gain and low phase 
distortion, and low motion fidelity is associated with 
low motion gain and high phase distortion. 

Procedure 

All configurations were tested blind and 
were randomized. Pilots were asked to rate the 
motion fidelity of each configuration, using the 
motion fidelity definitions given previously. Between 
each configuration, in order to calibrate or recalibrate 
themselves on the true response of the vehicle 
model, pilots flew the model with full motion 
(configuration VI or D1) in a visual scene against 
objects of known size. Further details of these 
objects are given in Ref. 4. All six pilots flew all ten of 
the vertical configurations. On average, three pilots 
flew each of the seven directional configurations. 

Results 

Vertical 

Time histories and standard deviations of 
several pertinent variables for a full motion case (VI) 
and a no motion case (VI0) are shown in Figs. 8 and 
9. Both of these runs were made by the same pilot. 
A comparison of these two figures reveals that when 
going from full motion to no motion, the target error, 
vehicle acceleration, and collective displacement all 
increase. Rather than compare time histories across 
the ten cases and six pilots, several pilot-vehicle 
performance metrics were determined, and their 
statistical significance was evaluated. 

First, since the two sum-of-sines inputs were 
statistically independent, two effective open-loop 
pilot-vehicle describing functions may be 
determined. 13 One open-loop describing function 
applies to the target errors due to target motion: it is 
given by calculating the ratios of the Fourier 


coefficients of h(jco)/e(j(o) at the target input 
frequencies. The other describing function applies 
to target errors due to the disturbance input, and it is 
determined from the ratios of the Fourier coefficients 
of -6 c (jco)/8 C tot(jw) at the disturbance input 
frequencies. These two describing functions are 
referred to as "target following" and "disturbance 
rejection" hereafter. 

From these describing functions, open-loop 
crossover frequencies and phase margins were 
evaluated. The crossover frequency effectively 
indicates how fast the error is initially zeroed. The 
higher the crossover, the faster the initial nulling of 
the error will be. The phase margin effectively 
indicates the damping of the error response. The 
higher the phase margin, the more well damped the 
error response will be. 

Each of these open-loop describing 
functions includes a different combination of both 
the pilot’s internal visual and motion compensation 
applied to the visual error and the acceleration 
feedback. 8 - 13 The identification of these compensa¬ 
tions is not presented in this paper. While only the 
motion cues were changed here, the pilot's internal 
compensation may change in an attempt to account 
for degradations in either the visual or motion cues. 
Instead of examining these changes, the overall 
effect of these changes on pilot-vehicle perfor¬ 
mance and opinion are given. 

Target Following. The target-following, pilot- 
vehicle, open-loop crossover frequencies are given 
in Fig. 10 for all of the configurations in descending 
order of mean value. For easy reference, the motion 
filter gain and natural frequency, rounded to one 
decimal place, are indicated above each bar. The 
mean value (shaded bar) and standard deviation 
(clear portion above shaded bar) are shown, each of 
which is determined from six values. Each of the six 
values for determining the mean corresponds to the 
individual average for each pilot. Upon examining 
the variance ratio, 20 or F-test, for these data, the 
differences among the configurations were not 
significant at the 5% level. In addition, no coherent 
trend is present among the results in view of the 
physical variations made in the motion filter. This 
result agrees with, and extends, the data in Ref. 1, 
which indicates an invariance in target-following 
open-loop crossover frequency for 0.2 < co m < 1.25 
rad/sec with K=1. Reference 1 also shows an 
invariance for the two values of vehicle vertical- 
velocity damping that were tested. 

Figure 11 shows the target-following loop 
phase margins for all configurations. Unlike the 
crossover results, true differences are apparent in 
the phase margins, although the range of the means 
is only 10 degs. The largest phase margin occurred 
with the full motion condition (VI), and phase margin 
was progressively lost as both K was reduced and 
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(Dm was increased. Using the Newman-Keuls 
method 20 to determine which means are statistically 
different at the 5% level, the results indicate that 
configurations VI and V3 were different from V4 and 
V6-V10, and configurations V2 and V5 were 
different from V8. 

These results are partially consistent with 
those of Ref. 1, which indicated that target tracking 
phase margin degraded as (o m was increased from 
0.2 to 1.25 rad/sec at K=1. However, Ref. 1 
exhibited larger variations in the measured phase 
margins, including an almost 20 deg variation 
between to m =0.2 and 0.5 rad/sec. Only a slight 
difference was measured in this experiment 
between the nearly equivalent VI and V2 motion 
configurations. 

The overall vertical target following results 
suggest that the speed at which the target is initially 
nulled appears to be unaffected by variations in 
motion; however, the resulting damping of the error 
to a nulled steady-state value is slightly affected by 
motion variations. 

Reference 4, which examined a different 
target-following task with the same vehicle dynamics, 
suggests that the high fidelity portion of the criterion 
in Ref. 15 should include configuration V5. The 
performance results shown here for target following 
are consistent with that suggestion. 

Disturbance Rejection. Pilot-vehicle open- 
loop crossover frequencies for the disturbance- 
rejection loop are given in Fig. 12. The crossover 
magnitudes appear to be roughly ordered by phase 
distortion level, that is, successive increases in o) m - 
The statistical results reveal that, at the 5% level, 
configurations V2, VI, and V7 all had higher 
crossover frequencies than the fixed base case VI0. 
Again, these results are consistent with the 
configurations tested in Ref. 1, and they extend the 
results by suggesting that the open-loop crossover 
appears to be affected by changes in to m at all levels 
of K. 

Figure 13 shows the disturbance-rejection 
loop phase margins. Here, the configurations seem 
to be ordered by progressive reductions in K. 
Statistically, configuration V3 was better than all of 
the other cases, and configurations VI and V4 were 
better than VI0. Ref. 1, for K=1, also shows that the 
low and high phase distortion cases have roughly 
the same phase margin, with perhaps a slight 
peaking at moderate phase distortion. Here, more 
relative peaking in phase margin was observed for 
the V3 case than given in Ref. 1. The crossover 
frequency for V3 was reduced, which alone might 
contribute to an increased phase margin; however, 
V4 had a low crossover, but not an accompanying 
phase margin peak. With the unknown pilot feed¬ 
backs, the V3 configuration must be coupling in with 
the vehicle dynamics in a manner different from the 


other configurations. 

Total Tracking Error. Vertical tracking errors 
are shown in Fig. 14. This error accrues from both 
the target input and the disturbance input. The four 
lowest errors occurred for the lowest phase error 
configurations, but the differences between any two 
of the motion configurations were not large. The 
Newman-Keuls results indicated that all of the motion 
configurations, VI-V9, had better performance than 
the no motion case VI0, while no tracking error 
differences were present among the VI-V9 cases at 
the 5% level. 

Pilot Opinion. Figure 15 gives the motion 
fidelity ratings using the definitions stated earlier. 
The ratings are divided into high, medium, low, and 
split, where "split" refers to a pilot assigning 
inconsistent ratings for repeat runs of a given 
configuration. Split ratings only occurred for the VI 
configuration, which was more likely, since it had 
more repeat examinations than the other cases. The 
ratings indicate that no pilot perceived the K=0.3 
cases to be high fidelity. All pilots rated the VI0 case 
to be low fidelity. Configuration V2 received the best 
overall ratings (which also had the lowest mean 
tracking error, as shown earlier). Configuration V3 
surprisingly received two low ratings, while V4 did 
not receive any low ratings. Configuration V6, which 
is essentially a combination of V3's natural frequency 
and V5's gain, was rated worse than V3 or V5. 

Directional 

Figures 16 and 17 depict key variables for a 
full motion case (D1) and a no motion case (D7). The 
maximum yaw rates for Figs. 16 and 17 (not shown) 
were 9.1 and 9.8 deg/sec, respectively. The yaw- 
rate standard deviations were 2.3 and 2.6 deg/sec, 
respectively. Unlike the vertical axis, the differences 
between these two extremes are not apparent. The 
tracking errors, aircraft movements, and cockpit 
control displacements are very similar. Pure yaw 
motion appears to have little effect on the pilot- 
vehicle performance for this task. 

Target Following. Pilot-vehicle open-loop 
crossover frequencies and phase margins are shown 
in Figs. 18 and 19, respectively. No statistical 
differences at the 5% level were noted for either 
metric. Only an average of three pilots flew each of 
these configurations, which requires that more 
severe differences must be present to be confident 
of actual inter-configuration differences than with the 
sample size for the vertical tests. However, sample 
size may not be an issue, since the means in Figs. 18 
and 19 do not exhibit any coherent trends for the 
associated motion filter changes. For instance, the 
full motion configuration, D1, had the lowest mean 
crossover frequency, while the no motion case, D7, 
had the third best. It appears that the pure yaw 
motion did not have any effect on target following. 
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Disturbance Rejection, Figures 20 and 21 
show the open-loop pilot-vehicle crossover 
frequencies for the yaw disturbance loop. Again, no 
statistical differences were present in either metric at 
the 5% level. That result is evident from the 
presented means and standard deviations. The 
disturbance loop results also indicate that pure yaw 
motion had no effect on the pilot-vehicle 
performance. 

Total. Jr acRiDOJLrmL Yaw tracking errors for 
each configuration are given in Fig. 22. No statistical 
differences were present at the 5% level. Here, the 
no-motion mean performance was better than the 
full-motion mean performance, which suggests that 
any of the differences among configurations are 
likely due to random sampling. 

Pilot Opinion. Finally, Fig. 23 gives the pilot 
motion fidelity ratings, as defined earlier, for the task. 
From the ratings, pilots apparently were able to 
distinguish when the cab was and was not moving, 
although this was not always the case. For the full 
motion case, D1, pilot comments were that the 
configuration felt like the full motion case, but that 
the full motion feeling was far from compelling. Also, 
pilots noted that whatever configuration changes 
were being made, they were having no effect on the 
task execution or performance. 

The above directional results differ with 
those of Ref. 5. The Ref. 5 directional results 
indicate that 100 msec of delay in the pilot-vehicle 
describing function were eliminated when going 
from fixed-base to full motion in a disturbance 
rejection task. Also, the tracking error was reduced 
between these two tested configurations. Several 
differences exist between this experiment's set up 
and that of Ref. 5. The latter had only an integrator 
between the pilot input and the vehicle's yaw angle, 
which is indicative of a very high level of yaw 
damping. Thus, larger angular accelerations would 
result from high frequency pilot inputs than would 
occur herein. In addition, the Ref. 5 disturbance 
input rms was >5 deg. In this experiment, the target 
input had an rms of 2.7 degs and a disturbance rms 
of 2.3 degs. Thus the level of motion cues in the 
Ref. 5 experiment was higher than that reported 
here. 

The results from Ref. 4, which were for a 
target following task with the same yaw dynamics, 
also revealed that yaw cues had little-to-no influence 
on task performance or pilot opinion. 

Conclusions 

This experiment, conducted on the NASA 
Ames Vertical Motion Simulator, evaluated how 
changes in a filter that commands motion of a flight 
simulator cockpit affect pilot-vehicle performance 
and pilot opinion of motion fidelity. A single-axis 


compensatory tracking task was used for evaluation 
in either the vertical or the directional axis. Two 
inputs, a randomly moving target and a simulated 
disturbance, were used so that the motion effects on 
both target following and disturbance rejection could 
be evaluated. Specifically, the conclusions were: 

1. For vertical target following, pilot-vehicle 
crossover frequency was not affected by the motion 
configurations. This result is consistent with, and 
extends, previous results. 

2. Pilot-vehicle phase margins for vertical target 
following improved as either the motion gain 
increased or as natural frequency decreased. This 
result is generally consistent with previous data; 
however, smaller variations in phase margins were 
measured in this experiment. 

3. Vertical disturbance rejection crossover 
frequencies improved with decreasing motion filter 
natural frequency, which is consistent with, and 
extends, earlier data. 

4. Vertical disturbance rejection phase margins 
exhibited a peak at a moderate natural frequency 
(0.5 rad/sec). This peak was larger than that 
experienced in a previous experiment. 

5. Total vertical tracking error significantly increased 
when vertical motion was completely removed. 

6. No significant differences resulted among the 
directional configurations in which the only cue to 
the pilot was pure rotation about the vertical axis. 
Pilots had difficulty in detecting the presence of yaw 
motion during the task. Further work should exam¬ 
ine other tasks to determine the effectiveness of yaw 
motion cues in flight simulation, since yaw motion 
was not helpful for the task in this experiment. 
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Table 1 Motion Filter Configurations 


Vertical 

Configuration 

K 

a) 

(rad/sec) 

VI 

1.000 

0.010 

V2 

0.901 

0.245 

V3 

1.000 

0.521 

V4 

1.000 

0.885 

V5 

0.650 

0.245 

V6 

0.670 

0.521 

V7 

0.300 

0.245 

V8 

0.309 

0.521 

V9 

0.377 

0.885 

V10 

0.000 

-- 

Directional 

Configuration 

K 

(0 

(rad/sec) 

D1 

1.000 

0.010 

D2 

1.000 

0.521 

D3 

1.000 

0.885 

D4 

0.702 

0.245 

D5 

0.312 

0.521 

D6 

0.128 

0.885 

D7 

0.000 

- 


16 Heffley, R.K, Jewell, W.F., Lehman, J.M., and 
Van Winkle, R.A., "A Compilation and Analysis of 
Helicopter Handling Qualities Data. Volume One: 
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Figure 4 - Directional compensatory loop 



Figure 3 - Pilot's display for directional task 


Figure 5 - Vertical Motion Simulator 
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Figure 6 - Vertical configurations on Ref. 15 
specific force criterion. 
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Figure 7 - Directional configurations on Ref. 15 
rotational velocity criterion. 
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Figure 8 - Example time history, full motion (VI), 
pilot C. 
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Figure 9 - Example time history, no motion (VI0) 
pilot C. 
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Figure 15 - Pilot motion fidelity ratings 
for vertical task. 
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Figure 16 - Example time history, full 
motion (D1), pilot D. 
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Figure 19 - Directional target-following pilot- 
vehicle phase margins. 
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Abstract 

In an earlier paper it was proposed that the turbulence 
induced motion of a flight simulator could be augmented 
without affecting the visual and instrument displays. This 
may be necessary if the simulator's washout filters 
severely restrict its motion response to atmospheric 
turbulence. The present study has implemented the 
proposed technique on the University of Toronto Institute 
for Aerospace Studies Flight Research Simulator and 
carried out pilot evaluations for both high altitude and low 
altitude operations in the presence of atmospheric 
turbulence. The results indicate that the technique can 
successfully increase the simulator's motion response to 
turbulence in a manner that is acceptable to pilots. It was 
found that a simple second-order transfer function 
representation of the aircraft is sufficient within the 
motion augmentation channel. The resulting motions 
were judged to add to the realism of the simulation and to 
compare favourably with other training simulators. 

Introduction 

In Reference 1 a technique for augmenting flight 
simulator motion response to turbulence was proposed. 
The present paper describes how this technique was 
implemented on a flight simulator and subjected to pilot 
evaluations. 

The need for augmenting the motion response due to 
turbulence arises because the software (washout filters) 
used to drive the motion system is designed to produce 
realistic motion cues while restricting the resulting 
motion to remain within the physical limitations imposed 
by the ground-based motion hardware. When these 
motion-drive washout algorithms are tuned to 
accommodate pilot-induced motions they often have the 
undcsircd side effect of overly attenuating the heave 
response of the simulator to turbulence. It is shown in 
References 1 and 2 that one need only consider the 
aircraft's heave response to the vertical component of 
*Graduate Student 

**Profcssor and Associate Director, Associate Fellow 
AIAA 


turbulence in order to compensate for this effect. The 
scheme devised to accomplish this is illustrated in 
Figure 1. The input to the flight equations of block 1 are 
the pilot’s controls £, and the Turbulence Xl- 12 (as 
shown in Reference 1) can be taken to be a scaled version 
of Wq, the vertical component of turbulence. The flight 
equations of block 2 are represented by a simplified 
transfer function relating the aircraft’s heave acceleration 
response (a^) to Wq. ag * s usetl 10 augment the motion- 
drive signal coming from block 1 without disturbing the 
visual display or the instruments. 

The goals of the present study were to: 

(1) Confirm that augmenting the simulator 
motion will not result in exceeding the 
travel limits of the motion hardware when 
there is a pilot in the loop. 

(2) Determine whether the proposed method of 
augmenting the simulator motion 
produces motion cues acceptable to pilots. 

(3) Obtain pilot evaluations of turbulence 
induced motion cues over a range of 
conditions when employing the 
augmentation technique. 


Aircraft Transfer Functions 

The aircraft employed in the present tests was a B-747 
implemented on the UTIAS Flight Research Simulator 
(see Figure 2). It was decided to evaluate the motion 
augmentation scheme for the aircraft in both a cruise 
configuration and in a landing configuration. For cruise 
the aircraft was taken to be clean and in level flight at 295 
kt. indicated airspeed (KIAS) at an altitude of 21,200 ft. 
For landing the aircraft was evaluated with 25° flaps and 
the landing gear down and flown in level flight at 170 
KIAS at an altitude of 2,500 ft. 

Describing functions relating a| to Wq were 
determined by using power spectral density measurements 
based on input (Wq) and output (a|) data produced while 
flying through the complete turbulence field. Bode plots 
were generated of the form 
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DF(co) = 


°W G W {! ((0) 


( 1 ) 


The resulting plots arc shown in Figures 3 and 4. As 
described in Reference 2, low-order transfer functions were 
fitted to these plots. For the cruise ease two second-order 
transfer functions FI and F2 were generated. As shown in 
Figure 3, F2 produced a much better fit to the data, 
particularly at the higher frequencies. For the landing ease 
two second-order transfer functions LI and L2 and a 
fourth-order transfer function L3 were generated. As 
shown in Figure 4, L3 produced the best fit and LI the 
worst. However, the increased complexity of the better 
transfer functions must be paid for by the extra time 
required to select their parameters and the computer 
overhead associated with their implementation in real time 
on the simulator. 


Flight Conditions 

The turbulence model employed was the Ml version 
developed in Reference 3 which was judged to be the most 
realistic in pilot evaluations of several alternatives. It is 
based on filtered white noise modified to produce non- 
Gaussian turbulence. The turbulence model produces three 
uncorrclatcd gust velocities in the aircraft body-fixed 
reference frame. These are applied at the aircraft's center of 
gravity. Rolling and yawing gusts arc generated and arc 
combined with the aircraft rotational rales to represent the 
influence of spatial gust gradients. A gust pitching effect 
due to the horizontal tail is included by adjusting the tail 
angle-of-attack in response to a time delayed version of 
W G . 

Two flying tasks were employed when the evaluation 
pilots were assessing the turbulence induced motion. The 
first was a loose formation flight in which the lead aircraft 
flew a racetrack pattern^ as shown in Figure 5. 
Turbulence was present during the complete run. The 
height for the flight was 20,700 ft. AGL (with ground 
level being at 500 ft. altitude) and the airspeed was 295 
KIAS. The second task was the approach to landing 
depicted in Figure 6. As shown in the figure, turbulence 
was present from part way through Section 2 until that 
point in Section 4 where the height goes below 500 ft. 
AGL. Section 1 begins with the aircraft at 6,000 ft. AGL 
and 220 KIAS. The objective during this section is to 
decelerate to 170 KIAS and deploy 25* flaps and landing 
gear. In Section 2 the aircraft descends to a height of 
2,000 ft. AGL. Following a sidestep maneuver in 
Section 3 an ILS approach is made in Section 4. 


Pilots 

The five pilots participating in this study were either 
active airline pilots or active company pilots. All of the 
subjects took part on a voluntary basis. While the pilots 
were not previously experienced on the B-747, all were 
familiar with transport aircraft and had significant 
simulator experience. Table 1 outlines their flying and 
simulator hours. 


Experimental Plan 

The turbulence levels for the flying tasks were 
selected so that the turbulence augmentation technique 
generated a significant increase in heave specific force 
without causing the simulator to reach its physical travel 
limits. It was found that W q for the landing task could 
be scaled up by a factor of 2 relative to that employed for 
the formation flight while still meeting the travel limits 
requirement. Typical plots of the standard deviation of 
vertical specific force in the simulator are shown in 
Figure 7. It can be seen that the augmented cases produced 
approximately twice the non-augmented levels. 

Data were gathered for both complete single 10 min. 
executions of the flight paths depicted in Figures 5 and 6 
and paired comparison trials were carried out using the 
indicated section in Figure 5 and Sections 3 and 4 of 
Figure 6. Each of the latter flights lasted 4 min. Each of 
the above flights was flown without turbulence 
augmentation (NA) and with FI and F2 augmentation for 
the formation task and with LI, L2 and L3 augmentation 
for the landing task. 

Each pilot participated in 2 days of training and data 
gathering. The formation task was flown on the first day 
and the landing task on the second. Each day began with 
task training using the full flight paths. They were 
allowed to continue to practice until they felt comfortable 
with the task. This was followed by data gathering 
employing the full flight paths first and then the paired 
comparison tests using the shorter flights. Within each of 
these blocks each pilot tested all the turbulence treatment 
cases once in a randomized sequence. 

The pilots answered a questionnaire at the end of 
each 10 min. run and a number of performance and motion 
measures were made. The following questions from the 
questionnaire were directed towards the goals of the present 
study and are reported herein: 

(1) Did the turbulence add to the realism of 
the simulation? 
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(2) Did the heave motion response to 

turbulence compare favourably to that 
experienced in heavy transport aircraft? 

(3) Did the heave motion response to 

turbulence compare favourably to that 
experienced in training simulators? 

The object of the paired comparison tests was to 
obtain a ranking of the augmentation formulations. The 
pilots flew the same maneuver twice in a row with a 
different pair of turbulence treatments (including NA) in 
each set (3 pairs for the formation case and 6 pairs for the 
landing case). The ordering of the pairs was randomized 
and each pair was flown once by each pilot. Within each 
pair the pilot must indicate which turbulence treatment he 
felt best simulated the aircraft's response to turbulence. A 
ranking must be given in all cases, even if the treatments 
appear to be very similar. This generates a hicrarchial 
ordering of the treatments, the validity of which can be 
checked by analyzing the internal consistency of each 
pilot’s rankings, and the consistency among the pilots. 

Experimental Results 

An analysis of variance was carried out on the 
performance measures and it was determined that pilot 
performance was not influenced by the turbulence motion 
augmentation employed in the present study. For this 
reason details of this aspect of the study arc not included 
here. They can be found in Reference 2. 

Formation Flight 

The responses to the three questions concerning the 
realism of the three cases NA, FI and F2 arc summarized 
in Figure 8. The pilots' responses to the first question 
indicate that all three cases were felt to add to the realism 
of the simulation. Only one pilot out of the five 
disagreed with this for FI and F2. This overall acceptance 
of FI and F2 indicates that the proposed method for 
augmenting turbulence induced motion docs not detract 
from the realism of the simulation. The responses to the 
second question were less encouraging. It appears that FI 
and F2 induced heave motion was judged to be comparable 
to that experienced in heavy transport aircraft in only half 
of the pilots' responses. Surprisingly NA appears to have 
the best pilot acceptance in this instance. In the case of 
the third question one pilot was unable to respond due to 
lack of experience in simulators and thus the results are 
based on the remaining four pilots. As with the first 
question it appears that all cases compare favourably with 
other training simulators with only one pilot disagreeing 
in the cases of FI and F2. 


The paired comparison results of Table 2 indicate that 
four of the five pilots produced consistent results. The 
most consistent finding being that F2 was preferred over 
FI. Also shown in Table 2 is the within-judge coefficient 
of consistency k. If a pilot's results are perfectly 
consistent then k will be 1.0. If, on the other hand, his 
judgements exhibit the maximum inconsistency then k 
will be 0. In Figure 9 the analysis of the paired 
comparison data following the procedures outlined in 
Reference 4 ranks the three cases along a linear scale from 
worst to best. The order has F2 ranked as best and FI as 
worst. In this instance the interjudge consistency is 
indicated by the coefficient of concordance W. The value 
of W will lie between 0 and 1, with 1 representing 
complete interjudge consistency. Here W is 0.28 and this 
is similar to levels found in other simulator studies.^ 


Landing Approach 

The responses to the three questions concerning 
realism are contained in Figure 8. The pilots’ responses 
to the first question were a solid yes for all cases. They 
unanimously felt that all four cases added to the realism of 
the simulation. As with the formation flight, for the 
second question, except for the L3 case, approximately 
half the pilot responses indicated that the induced heave 
motion was comparable to that experienced in heavy 
transport aircraft. The responses to the third question 
indicate that all cases compare favourably with other 
training simulators with only one pilot disagreeing in the 
cases of NA and L3. 

The paired comparison results are shown in Table 3 
and Figure 9. It can be seen from Table 3 that two of the 
pilots produced inconsistent results, both with k = 0.2. 
The ranking from Figure 9 in decreasing order of 
preference is LI, (L2, NA), L3. However with a 
coefficient of concordance of W = 0.17 it would appear 
that the order of preference is highly dependent upon 
which pilot you interrogate. This is reflected by the close 
grouping of the ranking numerical values on the linear 
scale when compared with the wider separation found for 
the formation flight results. 


Summa ry 

The turbulence induced motion augmentation 
technique proposed in Reference 1 has been tested by a 
group of five evaluation pilots flying the UTIAS Flight 
Research Simulator configured as a B-747. Two distinct 
Right regimes were employed: a high altitude formation 
task and a low altitude landing approach. In each instance 
several augmentation versions were evaluated. 
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The rcsulis of the study indicate that it is possible to 
augment turbulence induced simulator motion and achieve 
a significant increase in the heave specific force levels 
without exceeding the travel limits of the motion system 
when a pilot is in the loop. In the present instance this 
was accomplished even though the process started with a 
turbulence induced motion case judged to be already 
realistic. It was found that the augmentation process 
produced turbulence induced motion judged to be realistic 
and to compare favourably to other training simulators. 

The paired comparison tests ranked the various 
transfer function cases from best to worst based on how 
well they represented the simulated aircraft’s response to 
turbulence. For high altitude formation flight the order 
was F2, NA, FI and for a low altitude landing approach 
the order was LI, (L2, NA), L3. Thus in both instances 
second-order transfer functions were judged to be best. 
Surprisingly NA was judged to be superior to FI and L3. 

Only NA for the formation flight and L3 for the 
landing approach were judged to compare favourably with 
turbulence response in heavy transport aircraft. This may 
reflect on the overall simulation environment and the 
difficulty of relating the present simulator motion to past 
infrequent experiences in actual aircraft. 

On balance it appears that if a simulator is given poor 
pilot ratings due to insufficient turbulence induced motion 
then the proposed motion augmentation technique could 
be successfully used to correct the problem. 
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Table 1 Pilot experience summary 


Pilot 

Current position 

Flying 

hours 

Transport 

hours 

Simulator 

hours 

1 

F/O DC-9, 767 

13,500 

8,000 

200 

2 

Pilot, Dash 8 

13,000 

7,500 

100 

3 

Pilot, Dash 8 

12,600 

12,000 

55 

4 

Capt. A320, 767 

10,000 

9,000 

500 

5 

Pilot, Dash 8 

16,000 

950 

40 


Table 2 Paired comparison pilot rankings: 
formation task 


Pilot 

Ranking (Best -> Worst) 

k 

1 

F2 - NA - FI 

1.00 

2 

F2 - FI - NA 

1.00 

3 

F2 - NA - FI 

1.00 

4 

— 

0.00 

5 

NA - F2 - FI 

1.00 


Table 3 

Paired comparison pilot rankings: 
landing task 

Pilot 

Ranking (Best -> Worst) 

k 

1 

L2-L1 -NA-L3 

1.00 

2 

LI -L2-L3-NA 

1.00 

3 

_ 

0.20 

4 

— 

0.20 

5 

NA - L3 - LI - L2 

1.00 
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Figure 3 Describing Function for Formation Flight 
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Afrs tr a cl 

In a networked simulation environment, it is vital 
to assure that all vehicles maintain a consistent 
representation of the geometry between themselves 
and between vehicles and the terrain over which 
they operate. Hence, all vehicles should be able to 
convert their position and orientation to common 
coordinates. Three coordinate systems, geocentric, 
geodetic, and topocentric, and the transformation 
from one system to another are analyzed. 

1. Introduction 

Distributed Interactive Simulation (DIS) is an 
exercise involving the interconnection of a num¬ 
ber of simulators in which the simulated entities 
are able to interact within a computer generated 
environment l . The simulators may be present in 
one location or distributed geographically. The 
communications between simulators are provided 
by a computer network and the architecture is 
described in References 2 , which is being devel¬ 
oped under an advanced research project sponsored 
by the Defense Models and Simulation Office 
(DMSO) and the United States Army Simulation, 
Training, and Instrumentation Commander 
(STRICOM). 

Traditional approaches to flight simulation have 
addressed vehicle location internally within the 
simulation software. Coordination is necessary to 
assure proper alignment between the simulation 
software and visual system. With the emergence 
of networked simulators, the matter of vehicle 
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positioning becomes more involved. One must 
now assure that all vehicles maintain a consistent 
representation of the geometry between themselves 
and between vehicles and the terrain over which 
they operate. 

There are many approaches to meet the above 
requirement. The key is to choose a common 
coordinate system to which every vehicle can 
transform its own coordinates. Other vehicle 
positions and relative geometry can then be de¬ 
termined . The choice of the coordinate system 
should minimize the quantity of the coordinate 
transformations for computational efficiency. The 
DIS Standard designates the geocentric coordinates 
as the common coordinates, or ‘world coordinates’. 
Other world coordinate systems used in the indi¬ 
vidual simulator include geodetic coordinate and 
topocentric. The purpose of this paper is to establish 
the coordinate transformations between these 
different coordinate systems. 

2. Coordinate Systems 

There are several different coordinate systems 
which can be used to describe the position, ori¬ 
entation, and motion of the entities in the simulation. 
In general, the body-axis coordinates are used to 
establish the dynamic equations of motion of the 
entities. Then, an earth-fixed-axis coordinate 
system is used to describe the kinematics of the 
entities. This earth-fixed-axis coordinate system 
is referred to as the world coordinate system and 
can be considered as an inertial system in our 
application. All the entities in a distributed 
simulation environment should use the same world 
coordinate system. In this paper, only the position 
coordinates are discussed. 

The origin of the geocentric is at the centroid of the 
earth, with x-axis passing through the Prime Me- 
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ridian at the equator, the y- axis passing through 90 
degree East longitude at the Equator, and the z-axis 
passing through the North Pole. However, in most 
simulators, a topocentric world coordinate system 
is used. The earth is basically viewed as flat and 
the origin is usually placed at the southwest comer 
of the terrain area with the positive x-axis pointing 
east, the positive y-axis pointing north, and the 
positive z-axis pointing up. The definitions of 
these two coordinate systems can be illustrated in 
Figure 1. 

In order to establish the coordinate transformation 
between the topocentric and the geocentric coor¬ 
dinates, a third coordinate system, geodetic coor¬ 
dinates, must be introduced. As a matter of fact, 
some simulators simply use geodetic coordinates 
as their world coordinates. To define a geodetic 
coordinate system, the model of the earth needs to 
be established first. 

3, Model of the Earth 


If the polar radius (the semiminor axis of the 
ellipse) is denoted as b y then b = a(\ - f) = 
6,356,752.3142 meters. 

Figure 4 shows the meridional section of the 
WGS84 ellipsoid, where W = (X 2 + F 2 ) 172 . The 
latitude <p is defined as the angle between the plane 
of equator and the normal to the ellipsoid through 
the point in consideration. In general, the normal 
to the ellipsoid does not pass through the centroid 
of the earth. 

The Joint Models and Simulation Systems (J- 
MASS) is an Avionics Simulation Research Pro¬ 
gram. J-MASS uses a coordinate tree to move 
between the various reference frames. This pro¬ 
gram not only says how position information should 
be shared, but advises users how to move between 
coordinates. The algorithms, though, are not 
specified. 

4. Coordinate Transformation 


If the earth is a sphere, or more precisely, if the 
equipotential surface mentioned above is a sphere, 
the spherical coordinates (r, 0, i//) can be used to 
describe the location. Figure 2 shows how the 
spherical coordinates are defined from the geo¬ 
centric coordinates X , F, and Z. The transforma¬ 
tion between the geocentric and the spherical 
coordinates can be found in any Calculus textbook 
3 . The geodetic coordinate system for a spherical 
earth is shown in Figure 3. The transformation 
between geodetic and spherical coordinates is 
simply <J> = nil -\j/,X=Q, and h = r- /?©, where /?® 
is the radius of the earth (equipotential sphere). In 
this case, the transformation between geodetic and 
geocentric coordinates is also straightforward. 

DIS has chosen a more precise model of the earth 
called the World Geodetic System 1984 (WGS84) 
in which the surface of the earth is approximated 
by a reference ellipsoid 4 . This reference ellipsoid 
is generated by rotating an ellipse about its 
semiminor axis (axis of the earth), and can be 
defined by two parameters: the equatorial radius a 
= 6,378,137 meters (the semimajor axis of the 
ellipse); and the flattening/= 1/298.257223563. 


One can develop mathematical routines to move 
between coordinate systems. Simulation imposes 
some additional requirements. The first require¬ 
ment is that a level of accuracy must be selected. 
Second, the computer implementation of the routine 
must be efficient with respect to time and memory 
for real time implementation. Third, the number 
of transformations should be minimized to main¬ 
tain computation efficiency. Finally, implicit 
equations must have a consistent solution strategy. 
The above factors often conflict, making the se¬ 
lection of algorithms difficult. 

Assume a Cartesian topocentric coordinate system 
with its origin defined by the geodetic coordinates 
(f, 1, h), as shown in Figure 1. The rotation matrix 
(direction-cosine matrix) from the geocentric to 
the topocentric coordinates is 


[M= 


- sinX cosX 
- sin<pcosX - sinfisinX 
cos<pcosX costpsinX 


0 

cos<p 

simp 


(1) 
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The geocentric coordinates ( X , T, Z) and topo- 
centric coordinates (x, y , z) of a point in space must 
satisfy the following equation: 



( 2 ) 


where ( X 0y Y 0> Z 0 ) are the geocentric coordinates of 
the origin of the topocentric coordinate system. 
Since the origin of the topocentric coordinate 
system is defined by the geodetic coordinates, we 
need to establish the transformation from (0, A, h ) 
to (. X , T, Z). 

Figure 4 shows the meridional section of the 
WGS84 ellipsoid (the shaded area in Figure 1). 
Let 


W= sjx 2 + Y 2 (3) 


Then 

W a = W e + h cos<f> (7) 

and 

Z Q = Z e + h sin<f> (8) 

Finally 

X 0 = W 0 cos A (9) 

and 


Y 0 = W 0 sinA (10) 

If the origin of the topocentric coordinate system 
is defined by the geocentric coordinates, we need 
to calculate (0, A, h ) from {X 0 , Y 0 , Z Q ) to establish 
the rotation matrix [/?*]. 


be a horizontal coordinate in a meridional section. 
The defining equation of the ellipse in the cross 
section is 



Using the geometric relation shown in Figure 4, 
we can solve for W e and Z e as 


The longitude angle A can be obtained directly 
using 

Jo 

A = tan' 7 — (11) 

o 

The following procedure is used to calculate latitude 
angle 0. The straight line in three-dimensional 
space passing through ( X Q , Y 0 , Zo) and normal to 
the ellipsoid 


«i= 


a cos<j) 

s/l-(2f-f)sin 2 <l> 


(5) 


x* r z ‘ 

- + - + T7 = / 
a a b 


( 12 ) 


and 


can be defined by the following parametric 
equations: 


Z e = a(l -f) 



( 6 ) 


X = 


Xq 

l + 2m/a 


(13) 
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Y=- 


Z = 


1 + 2m/a 

Zo _ 

1 +2m/b 2 


(14) 

(15) 


where m is the parameter. At the point this straight 
line intersects the ellipsoid, the parameter m must 
satisfy 

y 2 y 2 7 2 

- -r+- 2 -j +- 2 - 2 ” 1 = 0 (16) 

[a + (2mJa)] 2 [a + Omla)] 2 [b + Omlb)] 2 

Equation (16) can be solved using the Newton- 
Raphson method. After obtaining the parameter 
m, Equation (13) ~ (15) can be used to calculate 
(X e , Y e , Z e ) which is the point on the reference 
ellipsoid corresponding to (0, A, 0). Let 


(TM) projection. The earth is divided into grids. 
Within each grid, (x, y) coordinates are used to 
specify the points. For the UTM grid system, the 
ellipsoid earth is divided into 60 longitudinal zones 
of six degrees each. The zone numbers increase 
continuously in the eastward direction starting 
from 180°E. It is intended that a UTM coordinates 
should be used only in one of the six degree zones 
plus the overlap area. In each zone, the UTM 
projection extends for a 40 km overlap into the two 
adjacent zones. Moreover, UTM coordinates are 
used only between 80° S and 84° N plus the 
overlap region. The UTM projection extends to 
84° 30' N and 80° 30' S to overlap with the 
universal polar sterographic (UPS) projections 4. 

The easiest way to project a three-dimensional 
point to a two-dimensional UTM projection point 
is by using geodetic coordinates. The process can 
be performed in three steps 4 : 


W'-Jxl + Y 2 ' (17) 
Then, from Figure 4, 



(1) The position of the point (0, A, h) is 
projected onto the reference ellipsoid (0, 
A, 0). 

(2) Find the UTM zone using the geodetic 
longitude X. 

(3) Convert coordinates (0, A) to (x, y). 


and 

h = s /(W 0 -W e ) 2 + (Z 0 -Z e ) 2 (19) 

5. Universal Transverse Mercator Projection 

The topocentric coordinate system treats the earth 
as a flat surface just like a map does. Since a 
simulator needs to use the terrain data base in its 
visual display, it is natural to use a map projection 
as its (x, y) coordinates. Among all map projection 
algorithms. Universal Transverse Mercator (UTM) 
projection is widely used in the simulator industry. 

UTM projection is a conformal map projection, 
and is a modification of the Transverse Mercator 


The formulas for the conversions between (0, A) and 
(x, y) can be found in References 4 ’ 5 . 

There is no simple and accurate algorithm for 
transforming between geocentric and UTM coor¬ 
dinates available yet 

6. Conclusions 

From the above derivations, it is evident that the 
key forall the conversions is the geodetic coordinate 
system. The utility of geocentric coordinates is 
not clear from a mathematical or practical point of 
view. 1ST, though, has developed specific com¬ 
puter routines for real time implementation of the 
preceding mathematical routines for moving from 
geocentric to geodetic to topocentric coordinates. 
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Figure 2. Spherical coordinate system. 




Figure 1. Geocentric and topocentric coordinate 
systems. 


Figure 4. Meridional section of the WGS84 
ellipsoid. 
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ABSTRACT 

The requirement for an interactive and realistic 
environment is present in simulation for both training 
and research. A necessary factor in achieving this 
environment is the ability to model the intelligence of 
the entities within it, thus providing a capability for 
realistic behaviour and interaction. 

CAE's Interactive Tactical Environment Manage¬ 
ment System (ITEMS) provides simulations with an 
environment in which entities are closely modelled 
with respect to both systems and intelligence, allow¬ 
ing them to interact with each other and with their 
environment in a realistic manner. ITEMS approaches 
the problem of simulating entity intelligence through 
the implementation of expert systems. 

The further improvement of networking geo¬ 
graphically remote simulations together and to 
ITEMS provides several enhancements including the 
capability for more cost-effective and realistic train¬ 
ing. 


INTRODUCTION 

A piloted flight simulator almost always flies in 
some kind of a computer synthesized environment. 
For commercial passenger jet simulators, this environ¬ 
ment consists mostly of the terrain and features of the 
visual system's database and possibly weather. The 
synthesized environment is the reality in which the 
pilot finds him or her self flying in. 

The elements comprising the environment of a 
commercial flight simulator are not required to react 
with the simulated aircraft. For example, the simu¬ 
lated traffic that a pilot may see during a night flight 
would not change if the simulated aircraft passed a 
few meters above them. The behaviour of the cars (or 
lights) is hard coded to move in a set pattern. A 

Copyright © 1993 American Institute of Aeronautics and 
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simulation environment in which the behaviour of the 
elements is not affected by what the simulated 
airplane does is classified as non-interactive. 

Most first generation tactical simulators could be 
considered as having a non-interactive environment. 
Typically, these simulators could provide training 
missions in which the crew would attack some threat 
elements that were pre-programmed to follow a set 
route or remain stationary. The behaviour of the 
threats would not depend on the actions of the 
simulated vehicle. Many model board simulators are 
of this type. 

The next generation of flight simulators include 
threats that can react to the piloted vehicle. For 
example, the US Army's first Apache simulators 
incorporated enemy air defence vehicles that could 
search and track the simulated Apache and shoot it 
down. It is not possible, however, for the Apache to 
affect the threats, which must be killed or deactivated 
by a training instructor. Another drawback of this 
level of simulation is that it provides an unrealistic 
many versus one training situation. Neither full 
interaction nor team training or team tactics are poss¬ 
ible. Since the interaction in this environment is uni¬ 
directional (threat to piloted vehicle), it may be 
classified as semi-interactive. 

CAE Electronics Ltd. has taken several approa¬ 
ches towards creating a fully-interactive tactical 
environment for simulation. Such an environment 
should provide interaction between all elements and 
their environment and would enable realistic training 
or effective research in both one versus one as well 
as team tactics. 

These approaches have included: 

1) The addition of more piloted vehicles to the 
simulated environment. To minimize costs, 
workstations equipped with joysticks could 
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be used in lieu of high fidelity flight simula¬ 
tors. The extra vehicles could play the role 
of friend or foe to the flight simulator. 

2) The addition of fully interactive computer 
generated players to the environment. CAE's 
Interactive Tactical Environment Manage¬ 
ment System (ITEMS) [1,:] provides simula¬ 
tions with an environment in which entities 
are closely modelled with respect to both 
systems and intelligence allowing them to 
interact with each other and with their envi¬ 
ronment (terrain/atmosphere/ocean) in a 
realistic manner. 

3) The networking of geographically remote 
simulation platforms with each other and 
with ITEMS. The resulting environment 
includes computer generated players, human- 
controlled vehicles as well as remote players 
(which may be piloted flight simulators or 
computer generated players in their own 
right). A seamless level of simulation 
requires all players, whatever their origins, 
to appear and interact in an authentic man¬ 
ner. 


THE CREATION OF AN INTERACTIVE 
TACTICAL ENVIRONMENT 

The tactical environment provided by ITEMS is 
both controlled and created by the user. Through the 
use of a database management system (DBMS), 
scenario files, each of which represents a complete 
tactical environment, may be individually created, 
modified or downloaded to the host-simulation 
computer to be run at real-time. 

The scenario design function of ITEMS is an off¬ 
line process involving the ITEMS Database Manage¬ 
ment System (DBMS)f 2 l During scenario design, the 
user provides the DBMS with the information 
required to simulate the tactical scenario. In order to 
hold large amounts of data efficiently, the DBMS is 
divided into individual libraries. Information about 
scenarios, players, systems, intelligence, etc. is stored 
in respective libraries as individual records. The 
libraries are organized in a hierarchical format so that 
high level libraries can reference the lower level ones. 
For example, the specifications defined for a gun 
round in the Gun Rounds Library may be referenced 


by a gun in the Gun Library which may be referenced 
by an aircraft within the Player Library. Finally, the 
aircraft may be referenced by a scenario within the 
Scenario Library. Any scenario in this library may 
be executed. 

Players represent the most basic elements of a 
tactical scenario and are defined as any entity which 
has tactical importance. A player could represent 
elements such as tanks, trucks, installations, SAM 
sites, infantry, fixed wing, rotary wing, stealth craft, 
ships, submersibles, etc. 

The ITEMS scenario combines players within a 
terrain and visual database in which they may interact 
realistically with each other as well as with such 
environmental elements as weather or ground features 
(see figure 1). 



-W- 


Figure 1. An out-of-cockpit view of a tactical 
simulator as part of a formation being attacked 
within a tactical scenario. 

An example may consider a Tornado tactical 
flight simulator flying lead to a formation of com¬ 
puter generated Tornado aircraft. The formation is 
sensitive to wind and rain conditions as well as 
ground features and will react to the approach or 
attack of an enemy MiG-29 aircraft (see figure 2). 

In order to achieve realistic player interaction, 
ITEMS implements representative modelling of: 

Dynamics 

Navigation 

Ballistics 

Systems 

Intelligence 

This modelling is based upon detailed knowledge 
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capability to players. 



Figure 2. Formation of Tornadoes with Leader 
represented by a tactical simulator and Wingman 
and Escorts by computer generated players. 

of physical player data. For its definition, a player 
references numerous low level library records within 
DBMS. These represent its platform and various 
systems. Platform definition is made with respect to 
physical characteristics, dynamic envelope and 
vulnerability. Systems libraries provide specification 
data for modelling and include: active and passive 
sensors (radar, FLIR, RWR, LWR, etc.), weapons 
(guns, rockets, missiles, bombs, etc.), 
countermeasures (flares, smoke, jammers, etc.), 
communications (voice, data, visual, etc.) and laser 
(designator, range finder). By combining platform and 
systems references, a large variety of computer gen¬ 
erated players are created. For example, the computer 
generated wingman and escorts in figure 2 would be 
provided with definitions for crew-eyes. These 
definitions would specify identification ranges and 
bearings (visual cone) as well as degradation factors 
based upon a decrease in visibility (rain, fog, etc.). 

The creation of lifelike player behaviour and 
reaction, however, requires the modelling of player 
intelligence and this, in turn, is based upon knowl¬ 
edge of player tactics (military doctrine). Tactics, 
whether used in air, ground or naval applications, 
require a specialized range of expertise. ITEMS 
exploits the ability of expert systems to carry out 
tasks of an expert nature thereby providing tactical 


Within the ITEMS expert systems, each type of 
tactical knowledge is represented by IF/THEN rules 
and is called a "doctrine". This knowledge provides 
control over the actions of individual players as well 
as over the summary actions of groups, such as a 
change of formation. Doctrines, like player data, are 
organized into libraries within the DBMS and arc 
referenced by players within the scenario. ITEMS 
provides the following doctrines: 

(1) Mission Doctrine: 

Knowledge pertaining to the mission of a player 
(goals, routes, contingencies, etc.). 

(2) Prime Opponent Selection Doctrine: 

Criteria for the selection of a prime opponent for 
the player in question. 

(3) Air Combat Doctrine: 

Pilot level knowledge controlling the selection of 
manoeuvres and weapons during air combat. 

(4) Command and Control Doctrines: 

Doctrines applied to players organized into 
command structures such as battalions and 
companies. These doctrines include coordination 
and control functions such as the cooperation of 
players in a company towards a common goal 
and the control/change of company formations 
based on situation. 


The specification of the above doctrines as rules 
is based upon the generation of appropriate parame¬ 
ters relating to the field of interest. These parameters 
constitute the condition and response part of the rule. 
The ITEMS expert systems use a combination of 
research and interviews with subject-matter experts in 
order to define parameter representations of specific 
domains. The parameters chosen are typically high- 
level and representative of compiled knowledge, thus 
allowing the user to create rules without the interven¬ 
tion of a knowledge engineer. 

Examples of typical high level parameters for air 
combat include: 

Negative_Aspect_Angle_and_Increasing, 

Positive_Aspect_Angle_and_Decrcasing, 

Leadcr_About_to_be_T racked 

Parameters take into account the specialized 
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nature of the doctrine (tactics) with which they are 
associated so that wingman related parameters are 
referenced with respect to the formation leader. 

Such parameters would be used in creating an air 
combat doctrine to be assigned to the wingman in 
figure 2. A possibility might be for the wingman, 
once it has detected a hostile aircraft, to scan for the 
possibility of its leader being tracked. The doctrine 
assigned to the wingman could then issue a voice 
communication (via standard radio, as defined for that 
player) to the leader. Since, in this case, the leader is 
a manned tactical simulator, the pilot would hear a 
digital voice message saying "Break Left", for 
example, and would be able to react to the threat 
which his computer generated ally detected. 

It is possible to extend the concept of team 
training or interaction to the level where two pilots 
are work as wingman and leader. The wingman in the 
above example could be replaced by a geographically 
remote flight simulator. Wingman and Leader could 
thus interact over long-haul network. The ability to 
extend a tactical environment to networking is 
discussed in the next section. 


DISTRIBUTED INTERACTIVE 
SIMULATION 

As previously mentioned, CAE's latest approach 
to creating an interactive tactical environment that 
best meets training and experimental needs involves 
the connecting of high-fidelity simulators together 
into a network. This is possible because of the 
previous research sponsored by DARPA in develop¬ 
ing a distributed simulator called Simulation Network 
or SIMNET. Results of this work led to the develop¬ 
ment of the Distributed Interactive Simulation (DIS) 
standard version 1.0^ 3,4 l DIS is a public domain 
standard that defines what information a connected 
simulator must send and expect to receive and at 
what rate. This section will discuss the problems and 
benefits of making a simulator DIS compatible. 

The term for the software and the hardware that 
interfaces a simulator to a DIS network is "gateway". 
Our gateways uses the DIS standard to "packetise" 
local information about the tactical environment and 
send it on the network. The packets in DIS are 
called Protocol Data Units (PDU), and they contain 
information about the state of players and weapons. 


The definition of the DIS PDU set is strongly 
motivated by the desire to minimis the load on a 
wide-area packet switch network that stretches 
thousands of kilometres. Figure 3 graphicly illus¬ 
trates the size of the projected DIS network in the 
United States. One result of this motivation was the 
decision to use a system of "dead-reckoning" for a 
positional data. 

A dead-reckoning system uses old information, 
and assumed information to estimate where something 
is. In terms of DIS, the old information is the last 
known location and attitude of an element, and the 
assumed information is the element's speed, and 
accelerations. By integrating speed and accelerations, 
a DIS dead-reckoning system estimates the position 
of a scenario element. 

A DIS gateway uses dead-reckoning to decide 
when to update information on a local element. In 
other words, it compares the actual position and 
attitude of an element to what the other sites think it 

is. If the errors in attitude or position exceed a well 
defined limit, it sends a new PDU. The DIS standard 
also requires that a gateway sends a PDU on an 
element no less than a pre-set time limit of five 
seconds so that other sites will not assume that it is 
dead. 

A problem encountered during trials was that the 
ITEMS ground vehicles where generating to many 
PDUs. A ground vehicle will pitch and roll while 
moving. The average amplitude of these attitudes is 
a function of speed, vehicle size and ground rough¬ 
ness. As the vehicles sped up during an engagement 
they would flood the network with PDUs. The sol¬ 
ution to this problem involved filtering the ground 
vehicles attitude so that they only reflected the 
ground slope. 

The solution to the problem of the ground 
vehicles generating many PDUs is only a temporary 
one. If an environment has many airplanes flying in 

it, and they are experiencing turbulence then the same 
problem will probably occur. Also, by removing the 
effects of air density and ground roughness, the 
simulation fidelity is decreased. A better solution 
that CAE proposes is to send the filtered attitudes and 
add a new field to the PDUs that give information on 
the degree of roughness that could be used by visual 
systems to recover the effects. 

Dead-reckoning is also used by a gateway to 
process received data. Obviously the image of a 
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Figure 3. Current or potential BDS-D nodes 


threat would look very jumpy on a high-fidelity 
visual systems if its position was updated at less than 
60 Hz. In such a case it would be easy for the pilot 
to determine which elements in the environment were 
external and the system would not be seamless. 

We have been doing much work on overcoming 
the problem of jumpy targets in the visual. Special 
algorithm that are not part of the DIS standard were 
developed. The problems we have seen with the 
received PDUs include packet ordering, incorrect 
data, and of course time delays. Our smoothing 
algorithm overcome most of these problems. 

The Crew Station Research and Development 
Facility at NASA Ames is a US Army laboratory for 
conducting research into human-machine interfaces of 
crews to rotor-crafts and tactical environments. To 
conduct this type of research, CSRDF requires a high 
fidelity simulator (i.e. with a blade element rotor 
model and an IG) that is connected to the type of 
environment provided by ITEMS with a DIS gateway. 
Work done at CSRDF plays an important part in the 
design and development of the Comanche helicopter. 

The ITEMS system at CSRDF was the first to 
have a DIS gateway. A prototype of this system was 
demonstrated as part of the I/ITSEC conference in 


San Antonio Texas in November 1992. An important 
part of this conference was the integration of many 
simulation manufacturers systems onto a common 
local DIS network that was used to demonstrate a 
large air-land-sea battle. CAE's prototype provided 
an Apache for that demonstration. This demo was 
the first large scale verification of DIS with different 
manufacturers using the same DIS network at the 
same time. 

In May 1993, at the AUSA conference at Or¬ 
lando Florida, the finished CSRDF site in California, 
and sites in Fort Rucker Alabama and Stratford 
Connecticut where connect via long hull network to 
ITEMS simulators in Orlando. This DIS set-up ran 
a large air-land battle simulation. 

Most experiments performed at a research estab¬ 
lishment like CSRDF involves computer generated 
forces, experimenter operated players and fully 
crewed simulators. The high-fidelity re-configurable 
generic crew station at CSRDF is an excellent vehicle 
for giving an experiment the effect of a human in the 
decision making loop. The relationship between 
human errors and work-load is very important, and 
can only be tested in a high-fidelity station as 
opposed to a low-fidelity single workstation player. 
To perform experiments into "team" tactics, in which 
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the whole team is important, requires many expensive 
stations. 

As more defence research stations become DIS 
compatible, there will be more high-fidelity simula¬ 
tors that could be pooled together. When CSRDF, 
TACOM, and Fort Rucker are all fully functional on 
the DIS network, an experiment could be developed 
involving the helicopters from Fort Rucker and 
CSRDF doing a passage of lines in which they 
communicate with TACOM tanks. For such an 
experiment, all or any of the sites could be doing the 
research. For a small investment into a DIS connec¬ 
tion, CSRDF is able to greatly improve the facilities 
available to the Army for research. 

Another benefit of DIS is that it will make 
Comanche validation cheaper. Instead of Sikorsky 
having to move its simulator to California, or develop 
complex tactical scenarios with computer generated 
forces locally, they will be able to connect it to the 
network. CSRDF will control the tactical environ¬ 
ment and collect all the important data locally to help 
validate the Comanche design. This type of verifica¬ 
tion can be call "Remote Verification." 


DIS in Training 

DIS can also improve interactive tactical environ¬ 
ments used in training as well as experiments. The 
US Army plans to use DIS technology in their up¬ 
coming Close Combat Tactical Trainer CCTT project. 
CCTT will involve connecting many tank trainers 
together on a network with computer generated 
forces. The main use of DIS for training will be in 
team training. To illustrate this idea we will present 
an example of a training scenario using DIS. 

Figure 3 shows the lay-down of players in the 
example scenario. It consists of four bombers (Tor¬ 
nados) in escort formation. The lead bomber is the 
local piloted simulator and its wingman is a DIS 
player. The two other bombers are computer con¬ 
trolled. 

To teach the wingman the importance of keeping 
an eye on the rest of the formation, the instructor 
increases the separation between the two sets by 
slowing down the computer controlled bombers. 
Once they have fallen far enough back that they 
would be unable to see a bogie approaching the 
leader, the instructor reposition an IAT threat near the 
leader and lets it attack. If the leaders wingman does 


not see the bogie approaching the leader, the leader 
will be shot down. 

The purpose of the training, in this example, is to 
teach the two forward bombers the importance of 
team work. For this type of training to be useful, 
both the leader and wingman must be real crews in 
high-fidelity simulators that provides an accurate 
level of work load and information. Networking two 
Tornado simulator with an ITEMS environment 
would facilitate this level of team training. 

OVERVIEW 

This paper has introduced the concept of an 
interactive tactical environment as a requirement that 
has evolved from early model simulators which 
lacked it to more modern platforms which did not 
provide full interaction. 

ITEMS was introduced as CAE's implementation 
of a fully interactive tactical environment and was 
described with respect to its data organization and 
modelling capabilities in the goal for realistic repres¬ 
entation. Emphasis was placed upon the use of expert 
systems to model player intelligence, this approach 
providing for the life-like behaviour of computer 
generated players. 

The extension of an interactive tactical environ¬ 
ment to the networking of geographically remote 
simulation platforms was introduced. Problems in 
implementation were discussed as well as the sub¬ 
stantial benefits of providing cost-effective team 
training and more realistic levels of interaction. 

ITEMS is currently implemented on both training 
and research simulation facilities around the world. 
The expert system capabilities are applied to all 
manner of computer generated forces, including air 
targets and providing capabilities such as intelligent 
wingman or adversary. Applications also include 
system and research support functions such as rule 
driven data recording and analysis. 
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Abstract 

Pseudo Aircraft Systems (PAS) is a computerized 
flight dynamics and piloting system designed to pro¬ 
vide a high fidelity multi-aircraft real-time simulation 
environment to support Air Traffic Control research. 
PAS is composed of three major software components 
that run on a network of computer workstations. Func¬ 
tionality is distributed among these components to 
allow the system to execute fast enough to support 
real-time operation. PAS workstations are linked by 
an Ethernet Local Area Network, and standard UNIX 
socket protocol is used for data transfer. Each compo¬ 
nent of PAS is controlled and operated using a custom 
designed Graphical User Interface. Each of these is 
composed of multiple windows, and many of the win¬ 
dows and sub-windows are used in several of the 
components. Aircraft models and piloting logic are 
sophisticated and realistic and provide complex ma¬ 
neuvering and navigational capabilities. PAS will con¬ 
tinually be enhanced with new features and improved 
capabilities to support ongoing and future Air Traffic 
Control system development. 

Introduction 

Pseudo Aircraft Systems is a stand-alone software 
system that simulates a multi-aircraft environment for 
use in the test and evaluation of automated air traffic 
management and control systems. The objectives of 
such systems are to enhance safety, improve traffic 
flow, reduce fuel consumption and decrease the work¬ 
load of air traffic controllers. They do so by providing 
computer-generated advisories to assist controllers in 
managing the traffic in their areas of responsibility. 
An air traffic controller’s primary source of informa¬ 
tion is a large radar display that shows a plan view of 
the geographical region under his or her control. Su¬ 
perimposed on the display are “blips” representing the 
locations of aircraft flying in the region; attached to 
each blip is a text block that displays information such 
as airspeed and altitude. The air traffic controller uses 
this information to assess the traffic situation and, 
based on judgement, experience and any available 
automated aids, issues instructions to the pilots to 
manage traffic flow and spacing. 


The purpose of PAS is to simulate traffic scenarios so 
that automated Air Traffic Control systems can be 
tested and evaluated in real time and under realistic 
conditions. PAS simulates aircraft that respond to 
controllers’ instructions and provides corresponding 
aircraft state data to generate the blips and other 
information presented on their radar displays. The 
geographical region included in a typical simulation 
contains an Air Route Traffic Control Center (ARTCC) 
and a Terminal Radar Approach Control (TRACON) 
Facility. The ARTCC and TRACON control different 
airspace areas as illustrated in Figure 1. 

The first version of PAS was developed in the 1970s at 
NASA Ames Research Center as an adjunct to air 
traffic control research in progress at the time. The 
original software was written in FORTRAN and ran on 
a XEROX Sigma 9 mainframe computer. Eventually, 
this computer became obsolete, so in 1986 the soft¬ 
ware was reprogrammed in C and migrated to a net¬ 
work of Sun Microsystems workstations. System 
enhancements were also implemented at this time, 
including the capability to simulate a larger volume of 
air traffic and a greatly expanded airspace. Another 
major upgrade was initiated in April, 1992 to provide 
additional capabilities required to support more com¬ 
plex and sophisticated testing. This revision provided 
the capability to handle multiple airports and a theo¬ 
retically unlimited number of aircraft. Additional en¬ 
hancements included more efficient and flexible user 
interfaces for the operators, simplified setup proce¬ 
dures, and improved operational control over the sim¬ 
ulated aircraft suite. 
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This paper presents an overview of the current ver¬ 
sion of PAS from the user’s perspective. The system 
is described in terms of its three major components, 
details about the functions of each component and 
important implementation issues. Operational deploy¬ 
ment and usage are then discussed, and finally, future 
development possibilities are touched upon. 

PAS System Description 

System Qyeryifia: 

The major components of PAS are three distinct sets 
of programs that run on a network of computer work¬ 
stations. These components are called the Simulation 
Manager, the Pilot Station and the Pilot Manager; a 
pictorial representation of the network is shown in 
Figure 2. Each of the components is operated and 
controlled by means of its own custom designed Graph¬ 
ical User Interface (GUI). The Simulation Manager is 
the heart of the system and runs on a single worksta¬ 
tion. It serves as the control center for the overall 
aircraft simulation and as the computer link between 
the PAS network and the Air Traffic Control system. 
The Simulation Manager also contains the kinematic 
models of the individual aircraft comprising the sim¬ 
ulated traffic scenario. The kinematic models process 
commands to produce aircraft state variables which 
are used to generate the simulated radar track data, 
the primary outputs of the system. The Pilot Station 
software runs on a set of workstations that serve as 
both input devices and information display devices 


Simulation Pilot 

Manager Manager 



for operators called pseudopilots. Each pseudopilot 
controls a number of individual aircraft by issuing 
commands in response to verbal instructions from air 
traffic controllers or electronically transmitted datalink 
commands, much as an actual pilot controls his air¬ 
craft. The commands are pre-defined strings of alpha¬ 
numeric characters that are entered using a standard 
workstation keyboard. The Pilot Manager serves as an 
interface between each Pilot Station and the Simula¬ 
tion Manager and also as an administrator for the set of 
Pilot Stations. It relays commands from all the Pilot 
Stations to the Simulation Manager and conversely, 
aircraft state data from the Simulation Manager to the 
appropriate Pilot Station. 

Because of its primary function as a research support 
tool, PAS was designed to be flexible and easy to use 
to allow rapid prototyping of changing test conditions. 
New airspace regions, wind conditions, aircraft types 
or traffic scenarios can be implemented by altering 
data only; the algorithms remain unchanged. As cur¬ 
rently structured, PAS software imposes no limit on 
the number of aircraft or the number of airports that 
can be simulated. 

Simulation Manager 

The functions of the Simulation Manager are simula¬ 
tion initialization and control, dynamic modelling of 
the aircraft comprising the scenario, and managing the 
flow of information between PAS and the client Air 
Traffic Control system for which it is furnishing sim¬ 
ulated aircraft. The Simulation Manager also performs 
system level error checking and notification. The Sim¬ 
ulation Manager is comprised of two separate and 
distinct processes, and has two functional modes called 
Initialize and Operate. 

The Simulation Manager Initialize mode provides the 
means to set up the overall operational environment 
for the simulation and to start and stop real-time exe¬ 
cution. The environment is configured and initialized 
by specifying (1) a database that models the airspace 
to be simulated, (2) a file that lists initial conditions 
for the set of aircraft that will initially be included in 
the simulation, such as position , speed and the time at 
which each will become active, (3) wind conditions 
and (4) an optional set of run history files. When the 
simulation is started, the mode changes from Initialize 
to Operate, the PAS clock is activated and real-time 
simulation commences. 

In Operate mode, the software performs functions to 
monitor and control the simulation and to alter the 
scenario in real time. Specific control functions are 
provided to (1) interrupt the flow of aircraft into the 
scenario at any time (stop new aircraft from becoming 
active), (2) delete the next aircraft scheduled to be- 
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come active without affecting the remainder of the set, 

(3) allow additional aircraft to be created and inserted 
into the scenario while the simulation is running and 

(4) change the runway designation for inactive air¬ 
craft. 

The Simulation Manager monitor function is provided 
by a Flight Data Table that displays information about 
active and inactive aircraft using electronic flight 
progress strips similar to the strips used by air traffic 
controllers. The Flight Data Table also provides a tool 
to remove active aircraft from the simulation. 

Aircraft kinematic models and piloting logic are com¬ 
bined in the PAS Aerodynamics process. Kinematic 
models representing both commercial transports and 
private aircraft are available. Each aircraft in the 
scenario is modelled separately. Aircraft accelera¬ 
tions are computed in three degrees of freedom based 
on external forces, and these are integrated twice and 
transformed to the appropriate coordinate system to 
represent radar track data. 

The piloting logic part of PAS Aerodynamics is a 
complex control algorithm that guides each aircraft 
along the desired flight path in response to commands 
from the pseudopilots. The piloting logic processes 
pseudopilot commands to generate appropriate inputs 
to the aircraft model, monitors the resulting aircraft 
motions and generates further control adjustments to 
null any errors between the desired and actual flight 
path. 

Pilot Station 

The Pilot Station software provides the features and 
functions necessary for a pseudopilot operator to issue 
flight commands to a number of aircraft and to moni¬ 
tor their flight status. A pseudopilot can control only 
a limited number of aircraft at any given time (10 or 12 
is a reasonable maximum for typical scenarios), so 
most simulations require several workstations, each 
running the Pilot Station software for a different pseu¬ 
dopilot. The workload is distributed by allocating 
additional workstations to sectors, which are specific 
geographical regions in the vicinity of the airport. The 
Pilot Station software contains three separate process¬ 
es, and the same two functional modes as the Simula¬ 
tion Manager—Initialize and Operate. 

The Pilot Station Initialize mode is similar to the 
Simulation Manager Initialize mode except that it 
provides the means to set up the piloting environment 
for a specific pscudopilot workstation rather than the 
environment for the entire simulation. This environ¬ 
ment is configured and initialized by specifying (1) 
the same airspace database that was selected in initial¬ 
izing the Simulation Manager, (2) the Pilot Manager- 


to-Pilot Station communications link, (3) the route 
designated for the aircraft to follow to navigate to the 
airport and the associated altitude and speed condi¬ 
tions that must be maintained and (4) the sector name 
within which the workstation can control aircraft (its 
area of authority). 

In Operate mode, the pseudopilot workstation serves 
as the operator’s station for the simulated aircraft 
which are assigned to it. It provides the means to “fly” 
the aircraft and monitor their status; that is, the func¬ 
tions necessary to perform the simulated flying task. 
Numerous commands are available to the pseudopilot 
including a series of vectoring commands (commands 
that change heading, altitude or speed), scheduling 
commands (commands that reassign a flight path or 
establish the aircraft on a non-radar route) and certain 
special commands (holding patterns, missed approach¬ 
es, runway and airport changes and transfers from one 
controller sector to another). 

PAS also provides the capability to simulate datalink 
commands, the automated commands transmitted elec¬ 
tronically from the Air Traffic Control computer sys¬ 
tem to the aircraft. Any datalink command received by 
the Pilot Station is displayed; the pseudopilot has the 
option of accepting or rejecting it. There is also an 
option to accept (that is, implement automatically) all 
incoming datalink commands without pseudopilot ac¬ 
tion. 

An Instrument Panel display presents essential air¬ 
craft information required by the pseudopilot to mon¬ 
itor the status and progress of the aircraft under his or 
her control. This display presents, for each aircraft, 
the aircraft call sign, a code identifying the type of 
aircraft, the actual and commanded magnetic heading, 
the actual and commanded altitude, the actual and 
commanded indicated airspeed, the actual and com¬ 
manded Mach Number, the Estimated Time of Arrival 
or other aircraft route information and the airport and 
runway assigned for landing. 

A Command History display shows the commands 
(text strings) entered by the pseudopilot, exactly as 
typed, and commands that have been validated and 
implemented (these latter commands are echoed back 
from the Pilot Manager). 

Overall situational awareness of the airspace in which 
the aircraft are operating is provided by a Radar Dis¬ 
play, which is a map-like plan view of the local air¬ 
space. This display portrays the position of the aircraft 
in the simulation scenario as well as certain ground 
features and other information using symbology that 
is similar to that of an Air Traffic Controller’s radar 
display. A number of features are available to allow 
the pseudopilot to customize the presentation charac- 
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icristics of the Radar Display, including panning, 
zooming in and out, selecting alternate sectors and 
several decluttcr modes. 

The Radar Display also includes a PAS error/warning 
text area that displays notifications that may originate 
in any of the PAS components. These include operat¬ 
ing system error messages, PAS error messages and 
warnings to indicate that an invalid command was 
entered. 

Pilot Manager 

The Pilot Manager provides executive control over 
the set of Pilot Stations and acts as a transfer station 
between the components of the PAS network. It links 
the Simulation Manager and the Pilot Stations and 
passes aircraft state data in one direction and aircraft 
commands in the other. The Pilot Manager consists of 
three separate processes, and has the same two Initial¬ 
ize and Operate modes. 

The Pilot Manager Initialize mode configures and 
initializes the overall piloting environment. This is 
accomplished by specifying (1) the same airspace 
database that was selected in initializing the Simula¬ 
tion Manager, (2) the Simulation Manager-to-Pilot 
Manager communications link, and (3) setup condi¬ 
tions for a powerful support function called the Auto 
Controller. The Pilot Manager also coordinates the 
initialization of Pilot Station workstations. 

In Operate mode, the Pilot Manager serves as an 
executive Pilot Station. In addition to the capabilities 
of a normal Pilot Station, it can also command any of 
the active aircraft, rather than only those assigned to 
a specific sector. The Pilot Manager also performs 
administrative functions such as managing the trans¬ 
fer of control responsibility for individual aircraft 
from Pilot Station to Pilot Station (called a “handoff” 
in Air Traffic Control jargon). 

The Auto Controller is a special purpose function 
designed for use in TRACON simulations only. It 
initializes and controls a specified number of aircraft 
flying in the ARTCC airspace so that they approach 
and enter TRACON airspace in a realistic manner. 
This is all accomplished without human intervention, 
thereby eliminating the need for pseudopilots acting 
outside the TRACON airspace. The aircraft are auto¬ 
matically issued descent and arrival commands that 
mimic the arrival instructions issued by an Air Route 
Traffic Control Center controller; for example, a Stan¬ 
dard Terminal Arrival Route. These commands are 
stored in the file selected during initialization of the 
Auto Controller. The final command issued by the 
Auto Controller to each aircraft is a handoff to one of 
the TRACON Pilot Stations. 


Implementation Issues 

Networking and Communications 

At NASA Ames, PAS runs on a homogenous network 
of Sun Microsystems workstations connected via an 
Ethernet Local Area Network. The minimum configu¬ 
ration of the system is illustrated in Figure 3, where 
each square represents a separate workstation and the 
circles represent software processes. This minimum 
configuration requires three workstations. A more typ¬ 
ical operational configuration, however, requires two 
to four Pilot Station workstations or four to six work¬ 
stations total, since each additional Pilot Station re¬ 
quires a separate workstation. As stated earlier, each 
Pilot Station controls a specific sector in the simulated 
airspace. If further reductions in pseudopilot workload 
are necessary, up to four Pilot Stations can be assigned 
to each sector. When used in this manner, the program 
automatically distributes the aircraft in a sector uni¬ 
formly among the number of assigned Pilot Stations, 
so that each Pilot Station workstation controls only 
certain aircraft within the assigned sector. At present, 
PAS software can accommodate a maximum of ten 
sectors or a total of forty Pilot Stations; the system is 
easily configured to handle additional Pilot Stations in 
the Pilot Manager initialization process. 

Aside from the requirement to service multiple pseudo¬ 
pilots, the main reason for implementing PAS on a 
network of workstations is because a single worksta¬ 
tion cannot support real-time operation. The maxi- 
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mum throughput of the CPU is insufficient to execute 
the entire system in real time, and in addition, the Sun 
operating system does not provide real-time control 
features. By allocating the PAS processes to three 
different workstations there is less competition for 
CPU resources, and sufficient time is available to 
complete all the required computations. 

PAS data transfer and inter-computer communica¬ 
tions are implemented using standard UNIX socket 
communications protocol. All sockets are of the stream 
socket type (not to be confused with AT&T UNIX 
streams). This method provides sequenced, reliable, 
full-duplex connection-based byte streams. For ma- 
chine-to-machine communication, the ARPA Internet 
protocol is used, and for communications among pro¬ 
cesses on the same workstation, the UNIX internal 
protocol is used. One advantage of using the UNIX 
internal protocol is that port numbers need not be 
assigned, thereby reducing the likelihood of port col¬ 
lisions with other applications on the network. 

PAS uses only two primary data transmission transac¬ 
tions: (1 ) aircraft state data are sent from the Simula¬ 
tion Manager to the Pilot Manager, the Pilot Stations 
and the client Air Traffic Control System and (2) 
aircraft command data are sent from a Pilot Station 
through the Pilot Manager to the Simulation Manager. 
The data block size for each aircraft is 256 bytes. 
Aircraft state updates originate in the PAS Aerody¬ 
namics process and are therefore controlled by the 
Simulation Manager. The cycle time for this process is 
set at one-half-second to assure valid aircraft state 
data. Data are transmitted to the other PAS compo¬ 
nents and to the Air Traffic Control system at a much 
slower rate (once every four seconds) as this is suffi¬ 
cient and similar to the update rate of an actual Air 
Traffic Control computer. This latter transmission 
frequency is called the system update rate and is 
configurable in increments of whole seconds. 

Unlike aircraft state data, command data can be re¬ 
ceived by the Simulation Manager at any time, as they 
are transmitted whenever a command is issued from a 
Pilot Station. Command data is sent in two parts; a 
transaction header of 84 bytes followed by an optional 
variable length packed data buffer. 

Graphical User Interfaces 

The original impetus for using Graphical User Inter¬ 
faces (GUIs) for PAS was that relatively inexperi¬ 
enced and untrained users would be called upon both 
to start up and monitor the system and to serve as 
pseudopilots. GUIs were the only practical method to 
provide an operating environment that was both easy 
to use and capable of controlling and monitoring such 
a complex system. Reference 1 provides complete 


descriptions of all the PAS GUIs and includes detailed 
instructions on their use. 

The Sun Microsystems XView tool box and the X 
Windows System were chosen to program the current 
PAS GUIs. X Windows is the most popular windowing 
system on UNIX platforms. PAS developers were 
experienced in both X Windows and XView, and the 
earlier version of PAS used SunView. Therefore, im¬ 
plementing the GUIs in XView promised to be a rela¬ 
tively straightforward task. In addition, X Windows 
has the capability to display its graphics on a remote 
terminal. 

Although a separate GUI was developed for each 
component of PAS, common features and design tech¬ 
niques were used wherever possible to simplify the 
development process and produce a more consistent 
and easier to use product. Widgets are used in the same 
manner regardless of where they appear. Buttons are 
used as a toggle, to invoke a function, or to display 
another window. Menus are used to present a list of 
reasonable options to the user. It should be noted that 
menus simplify the input validation process signifi¬ 
cantly. Text fields are used to input information from 
the keyboard when a menu is impractical to build. 
Drawables are used when appropriate pre-defined wid¬ 
gets are not available. 

Each GUI is composed of a set of windows, some of 
which are similar or even identical for the three soft¬ 
ware components. All three GUIs contain similar Ini¬ 
tialization Windows which provide the means to 
implement the initialization and setup functions de¬ 
scribed earlier. Figure 4 shows the Initialization Win¬ 
dow for the Simulation Manager, which is the most 
complicated of the three, as an example. The Pilot 
Station and Pilot Manager Initialization Windows also 
serve to spawn and monitor the processes running on 
their respective workstations, while the Simulation 
Manager GUI uses a unique Simulation Control Win¬ 
dow to implement these functions. This window also 
serves to implement some of the real-time control 
features. The Simulation Manager Operate mode GUI 
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windows are all unique to this component. These are 
(D the Flight Data Table described earlier. (2) the 
Halt Traffic Window. (3) the Change Runways Win¬ 
dow and (4) the Create Aircraft Window. 

Conversely, the Operate mode GUI windows are iden¬ 
tical for the Pilot Manager and Pilot Station except 
for one functional difference—aircraft commands is¬ 
sued from the Pilot Manager are not restricted to a 
certain sector, but can apply to any aircraft in the 
simulation. The windows (illustrated in Figure 5) that 
implement the Operate mode functions described ear¬ 
lier are (1) the Pilot Messages Window, (2) the Radar 
Display Window and (3) the Instrument Panel Win¬ 
dow. 

Aircraft Models and Piloting Logic 

PAS uses a three degree of freedom point-mass model 
to compute the translational dynamic characteristics 
of the simulated aircraft. In addition, a roll degree of 
freedom is included (but not externally controlled) to 
provide more realistic behavior in turns. The model 
employs airspeed, flight path angle and heading angle 


as stale variables; mass is the only inertial parameter 
included. Aircraft body axis accelerations are calcu¬ 
lated using realistic lift, drag and powcrplant forces, 
weight and wind effects. The accelerations are inte¬ 
grated twice to produce corresponding velocities and 
displacements which are transformed into the ground 
track (North and East) and altitude parameters that 
represent radar track data. Additional details pertain¬ 
ing to dynamic modelling in PAS, including complete- 
development of the equations of motion, are provided 
in Reference 2. 

PAS currently contains aerodynamic and powerplant 
data for six commercial transport aircraft, a represen¬ 
tative turboprop aircraft and a representative single 
engine private aircraft. The aerodynamic data include 
the effects of flaps, spoilers, landing gear and com¬ 
pressibility. Powerplant data are provided by a special 
engine modelling routine and are derived from actual 
aircraft engine data. 

PAS also provides a sophisticated array of piloting and 
control functions that allow the aircraft to perform a 
wide variety of maneuvers with minimum pseudopilot 



Figure 5. Pilot Station Operate Mode GUI 
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workload. The piloting logic is implemented as a 
closed loop control system with the aircraft model as 
the controlled component. This implementation re¬ 
sults in smooth, realistic maneuvers because changes 
in state are effected by integrating the equations of 
motion. Reference values for the control parameters 
are derived from the pseudopilot command, and a 
control algorithm executes the appropriate actions to 
control the response of the aircraft model to achieve 
the maneuver commanded by the pseudopilot. The 
piloting logic can perform both simple maneuvers, 
such as a changes in altitude, or very complex maneu¬ 
vers, such as holding patterns or automatically navi¬ 
gating an airway. PAS provides twenty-nine such piloting 
functions and many of these have several variations. 

Pseudopilot commands are in the form of strings of 
alphanumeric characters called command strings. Com¬ 
mand strings are entered either by typing in the char¬ 
acters using the standard workstation keyboard and 
keypad, or by depressing one of the function keys 
which are programmed to enter the most commonly 
used command strings. The command strings are de¬ 
signed to be as short as possible and mnemonic where 
possible. A typical command string consists of one or 
two fields containing the command designator and a 
reference value. The command string is always pre¬ 


ceded by a field designating the specific aircraft to be 
affected (the aircraft call sign). For example, “U AL333 
R270” is the string that would be entered to command 
the aircraft with call sign UAL333 to execute a right 
turn to a heading of 270°. Some of the more common 
and interesting piloting functions and their corre¬ 
sponding command syntaxes are listed in Table 1. 

PAS Usage 

The primary use for PAS at the present time is to 
support the development of an Air Traffic Control 
System known as the Center-TRACON Automation 
System (CTAS), which is under evaluation by NASA 
and the Federal Aviation Administration (FAA) as a 
replacement for current automated air traffic schedul¬ 
ing tools. A brief overview of CTAS tools is provided 
in Reference 3, and a more complete description of the 
system’s design aspects is provided in Reference 4. 
PAS is used to simulate the aircraft under the control 
of CTAS in test and evaluation sessions. Most of this 
work is conducted at NASA Ames Research Center 
located at Moffett Field, California. PAS is also used 
to support related CTAS development efforts at the 
FAA Technical Center in Atlantic City, New Jersey 
and MIT Lincoln Laboratory in Lexington, Massachu¬ 
setts. 


Table 1. PAS Piloting Logic Functions 


Command 

Aircraft Response 

Type 

Syntax 

Heading 

RTef, LTef, F‘ref 

Turn right (R), left (L) or by shortest direction (F) to heading ‘ref 

Speed 

STef 

Increase or decrease indicated airspeed to ‘ref knots 

Mach Number 

MTef 

Increase or decrease Mach Number to ‘ref 

Altitude 

A‘ref 

Climb or descend to ‘ref feet above Mean Sea Level 

Vertical Speed 

DSR ‘ref 

Climb or descend at a vertical speed of ‘ref 

Waypoint Capture 

CAP ‘ref 

Fly direcly to waypoint or NAVAID ‘ref 

Cleared for 
Approach 

CLA 

Intercept the final approach course and descend smoothly to a 
landing 

Route Intercept 

INT ‘ref 

Intercept and continue navigating along route or airway ‘ref 

Maneuver at 
Waypoint 

AT ‘ref ‘refl’ Tef2’ ‘ref3’ 

Commence manuevers ‘refl’, Tef2’ and ‘ref3’ upon reaching 
waypoint ‘ref 

Crossing 

Restrictions 

CRS ‘ref ‘refl’ Tef2’ 

Maneuver so as to reach waypoint ‘ref at altitude and speed 
conditions ‘refl’ and ‘ref2’ 

Top of Descent 

DME ‘ref ‘refl’ ‘ref2’ ‘ref3’ 

Execute descent procedure ‘ref at a distance of ‘refl’ n. mi. from 
the airport VORTAC, and maintain restrictions ‘ref2’ and Tet3’ 
during the descent 

Holding 

HL ‘ref ‘refl’ 

Enter a holding pattern at waypoint ‘ref and maintain altitude 
‘refl’ during holding 

Missed Approach 

MA 

Execute a missed approach 
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All current PAS operations fall into one of two cate¬ 
gories: TRACON simulations and Center simulations. 
A TRACON simulation covers only the TRACON 
airspace (see Figure 1). It typically includes two 
“feeder pseudopilots” who control the aircraft from 
the TRACON-ARTCC airspace boundary to the final 
approach area, and two more “final pseudopilots” 
who control the aircraft from the final approach area 
to touchdown. In addition to these Pilot Station work¬ 
stations, PAS also requires two workstations for the 
Simulation Manager and Pilot Manager components. 
The corresponding CTAS configuration for the simu¬ 
lation consists of an air traffic controller position for 
each pseudopilot, and two additional workstations to 
implement CTAS scheduling and sequencing tools 
and system management functions. The total number 
of workstations required for the simulation, there¬ 
fore, is twelve. 

An ARTCC simulation covers the ARTCC airspace 
and requires essentially the same computer environ¬ 
ment. There are typically one to two “high sector” 
pseudopilots controlling aircraft from the ARTCC 
airspace boundary to an intermediate point at which 
the aircraft begin the descent from cruise altitude. 
From this point, one to two corresponding “low sec¬ 
tor” pseudopilots control the aircraft through the ar¬ 
rival descent to the TRACON boundary. 

Future Developments 

Features 

Like any research support tool, PAS will require 
continual upgrade and improvement to keep up with 
the changing demands of the research it supports. 
Some of the enhancements anticipated in the near 
future are listed below. 

The FAA airspace definition database (referred to as 
ACES) will be incorporated to establish actual air¬ 
ways (both “J” and “V” airways) as well as naviga¬ 
tional aids, intersections, waypoints and other 
geographical features. This will allow the simulated 
aircraft to navigate along real world routes. Similar¬ 
ly, realistic departure procedures will be implement¬ 
ed to allow PAS to simulate aircraft taking off from 
airports within the airspace. 

Several other improvements to existing capabilities 
are planned, including a wider variety of and more 
realistic holding patterns, more sophisticated and re¬ 
alistic missed approaches and more realistic wind 
effects. 

Finally, enhancements to the Graphical User Inter¬ 
faces and incorporation of object-oriented design 
methodologies are planned. 


Applications 

Enhancements to PAS will allow researchers to devel¬ 
op departure scheduling procedures that can be used 
with arrival scheduling tools to provide for full system 
(that is, from takeoff to landing) aircraft scheduling 
capabilities. Scheduling appropriate departure times 
so aircraft fit into the eventual arrival flow and mini¬ 
mize (or eliminate) en route delays would lead to 
significant savings in both time and energy. 

Another advanced application would be a full Air 
Traffic Control system arrival scenario that would 
allow simultaneous evaluation of both ARTCC and 
TRACON scheduling tools. Aircraft would enter the 
simulation at the boundary between two ARTCCs and 
be controlled through the ARTCC (high and low sec¬ 
tors) to the TRACON boundary. The aircraft would 
then be handed off to TRACON controllers and pseudo¬ 
pilots and progress through the feeder and final sectors 
to touchdown. 

PAS could also serve as an effective training tool for 
use in Federal Aviation Administration facilities across 
the country (ARTCCs, TRACON Facilities and the 
FAA Training Academy). Current pseudo-aircraft sim¬ 
ulation tools are simply not realistic enough to support 
training in the use of state-of-the-art automation aids. 
Limitations on the number of aircraft and controller 
sectors and a reliance upon actual controller displays 
are several of the shortcomings that would be eliminat¬ 
ed by using PAS. 

Summary and Conclusions 

The PAS multi-aircraft simulation system is a valuable 
tool for supporting Air Traffic Control research. The 
system provides a wide range of functions and fea¬ 
tures, and the GUIs make it easy to learn, set up and 
use. PAS functionality is separated into three major 
components which are implemented on a network of 
computer workstations. Employing a network in this 
manner provides sufficient computational resources to 
permit real-time execution of the software. The work¬ 
stations and communications hardware are reliable, 
mature products that are relatively inexpensive to ac¬ 
quire, maintain, and upgrade when necessary. The 
GUIs are implemented using commercial off-the-shelf 
programming tools, so the same design attributes ap¬ 
ply to these software items as apply to the hardware. 
Probably the most technically advanced feature of 
PAS is its combination of aircraft modelling and pilot¬ 
ing logic. The aircraft models are realistic representa¬ 
tions of actual airliners and smaller aircraft, and the 
piloting logic provides a comprehensive array of ma¬ 
neuvers that are implemented by straightforward con¬ 
trol actions. PAS has been used for more than a decade 
to support the development of Air Traffic Control 
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systems at Ames Research Center. The use of PAS has 
expanded over the past several years to other facilities 
that have become involved with this and related re¬ 
search. A number of upgrades and improvements are 
planned to support ongoing test and evaluation ef¬ 
forts. Additional enhancements will be implemented 
to keep pace with future demands. 
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Abstract 

This paper describes a method of overcoming much of the 
computational expense of finding radar altitude and 
determining lines of sight in flight simulations over 
databases built from polygons. Methods are described for 
quantizing polygonal databases and for searching through 
them quickly. Various tuning parameters are explained and 
run-time performance figures are offered. 

I. Introduction 

Problem 

Finding terrain altitude and determining lines of sight 
over polygonal databases of the kind used in digital image 
generators can be computationally expensive. This is 
because the general solution for finding terrain height 
requires a comprehensive search. Every polygon in the 
database must be tested to determine if it lies above the X-Y 
position where terrain height is to be calculated. 

Determining if the line of sight (LOS) is clear between two 
points requires a similar search. 

When multiple terrain altitudes or LOS determinations 
are required for a simulation mission, the burden on an 
image generator can become excessive, leading to a 
compromise in the number of LOS calculations delivered or 
to changes in the allocation of resources within the image 
generator itself; not usually a practical solution. 

Solution 

A successful body of software has been created at 
NASA Ames Research Center's Vertical Motion Simulator 
facility for generating quantized data bases and traversing 
them quickly on a computer which is auxiliary to the image 
generator. The simulation mainframe can receive radar 
altitude, LOS, and range information from the Radar 
Altitude and Line of Sight Attachment whether the image 
generator is enabled or not 

Considerable energy has gone into creating a system 
that will work with the data from various image generators 
and can be tuned to a broad range of research requirements. 
The software design was also driven by several other general 


principles: It had to be easily modified, comprehensible by 
other professional staff members, and free from obscure 
programming tricks. 

Overview 

This paper describes a method for pre-calculating a 
grid of terrain altitudes and for using this grid to determine 
radar altitudes and lines of sight at minimal computational 
expense. 

It first discusses means of acquiring polygonal data 
from a database development system. It then explains a 
method for turning these polygon vertex data into a Digital 
Terrain Elevation Data (DTED) database, sometimes 
referred to as a “bed of nails.” 

Next, the simple calculation of terrain altitude and the 
technology for determining LOS and range are explained. 
Finally, some advanced applications for the Radar Altitude 
and Line of Sight Attachment are described. 

II. Methodology 

Dm Acqpi$itiQn 

A Digital Terrain Elevation Data (DTED) database is 
created by finding the terrain altitude of every point across 
some pre-defined grid of points. A typical Defense Mapping 
Agency map, for example, uses satellite radar altitudes, 
aircraft photos, and even first person observations to define 
every altitude across a grid spacing of 3 arcseconds latitude 
by 3 arcseconds longitude on the globe's surface. 

The principle behind data acquisition for the Radar 
Altitude and Line of Sight Attachment is similar. A grid is 
defined under an arbitrary grouping of polygons. The 
vertical distance between the ground plane and the overlying 
polygon at each grid intersection is calculated. As each of 
these elevations is found, it is stored in a two-dimensional 
array. Figure 1 shows a database in its original polygonal 
form and as a “bed of nails” after quantization. 
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A polygonal database is transformed into a DTED 
database by a compiler which accepts a textual description 
of polygons as input and generates a file containing a two- 
dimensional array of elevations as output. This data 
acquisition phase has been broken into two main modules, 
the parser or “front end,” and the DTED module. 

Parser Module 

Digital image generators build up a scene from lists of 
polygons supplied in textual form by a Database 
Development System. This textual list is normally used as 
the source code for an image generator's database compiler. 

The parser module needs to perform two tasks: 

1) find the points which define each polygon and 

2) dissect those polygons into triangles 

Finding Points 

In a typical example from the Evans and Sutherland 
CT5A system, a line of source code resembles a DEC PDP 
Macro-11 statement: 

.poly POLY1 pointl, point2, point3, point4 

This source code statement says there is a polygon* 
named POLY1 which is comprised of the four vertices 
pointl, point2, point3, and point4. Because this is a single 
pass compiler, the definitions of points must already have 
been created in statements resembling these: 

.pnt pointl 100,100,20 
.pnt point2 200,100,20 


* In the E&S CT5 A system a polygon is a convex figure 
located in three-space consisting of between 3 and 8 co- 
planar vertices. 


.pnt point3 250,200,45 
.pnt point4 150,200,45 

The parser processes these .pnt directive lines by the 
straightforward method of searching each line of input for 
the string .pnt. When this string is encountered, the name 
is stored in a character table. The .pnt directive is checked 
for the correct number of arguments. If all points are not 
properly defined the compiler prints an error message and 
halts. The X, Y, Z coordinate strings following the string 
.pnt are converted from their ASCII representations to their 
numerical values and stored in a table indexed to their name. 

When a .poly directive is encountered, each of its 
arguments is located in the name table and the 
corresponding X, Y, Z coordinates are placed in a temporary 
polygon storage structure along with the vertex count in 
readiness for dissection into triangles. 

Dissection into Triangles 

Theoretically, the DTED module could process 
polygons with any number of vertices. However, in order to 
completely decouple the parser from the DTED module, the 
atomic triangle form was chosen. The reduction into 
triangles also avoids the problems that scan line algorithms 
have with filling concave polygons. 

When the parser module is called upon by the DTED 
module to supply a triangle, the parser supplies a triangle 
from its current temporary polygon storage structure. If this 
structure is exhausted, the parser will resume searching the 
source file for another polygon. Polygons are reduced to 
triangles (figure 2) with a simple algorithm: 


for N = 3 to Num_Verts 
Next_Triangle = vert(1), vert(N-l), vert(N) 



Figure 2 Reduction of a Polygon into Triangles 
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This example represents the parser's major functions. 
Front ends have been written for Singer-Link DIG1 raw data 
dumps, "documentation" output from the MultiGen* 
modeling system, and Evans and Sutherland CT5A source 
code. 

A few complications have been encountered in writing 
various parsers. In cases where the image generator's 
description language allowed macros, instancing, and similar 
indirect approaches to polygon creation, it has been 
necessary to write parser code that expands the macros or 
generates individual polygons from instancing directives. It 
has also been feasible to modify the actual Image 
Generator’s compiler to expand the macros into intermediate 
code which then was used as input to the parser. A much 
“smarter” parser module is also required when coordinate 
system transformations are imbedded within the database 
description. 

The parser’s task is simply to supply one triangle after 
another to the routine which calls it. The DTED module 
has no interest in what polygon or what grouping of 
polygons a given triangle comes from. These liberating 
concepts allow both modules to be completely decoupled 
from each other. When revisions are made to one module, 
they can be carried out with the confidence that they will not 
affect other modules in the package. 

DTED Mod ul e 

The actions of the DTED module and the parser are 
interwoven. Once a triangle is obtained from the parser, the 
DTED module will process it completely into the final 
world-coordinate output array before calling on the parser 
for another one. When the DTED module has processed all 
available triangles, this final array is written to disk for later 
use by the run-time module. 

Pre li m i n ar y Ste ps 

Before the DTED module can execute, the 
programmer must choose the size of quantization steps. An 
elevation will be calculated every "stepsize" distance in the 
X and the Y directions. There are several tradeoffs which 
determine the best step size for a particular research mission. 

1. The smaller the step size, the more memory used. 

2. The smaller the step size, the smaller the 

quantization error. 

3. The smaller the step size, the slower the LOS 

algorithm runs. 

4. Step size has no effect on time to determine radar 

altitude. 


* The MultiGen modeling system is a product of Software 
Systems, San Jose, California 


Figure 3 offers a summary of memory requirements for 
various database sizes where altitudes are stored as 16-bit 
integers. 

The raster-scan algorithm of the DTED module 
requires a private X-Y triangle buffer which has been 
dimensioned to contain the largest triangle that will be 
encountered in the input data. These dimensions can be 
satisfied with an intelligent overestimate or by a slightly 
revised version of the parser/DTED module which inspects 
every triangle and prints out the maximum X and Y 
dimensions encountered. Three other dimensions which 
have to be known ahead of time are the DTED array sizes (X 
and Y), and the .pnt name hash table size. 


Step Size in 

Database 

Memory Required 

meters 

size in km 

in frytes 

100 m 

1 x 1 

200 

100 m 

4x4 

3,200 

100 m 

20x20 

80,000 

10m 

lx 1 

20,000 

10 m 

4x4 

320,000 

10 m 

20x20 

8,000,000 

1 m 

1 x 1 

2,000,000 

1 m 

4x4 

32,000,000 

1 m 

20x20 

800,000,000 


Figure 3 Memory Requirements vs. Database Size 


When the data acquisition program first starts 
running, the entire DTED array is usually initialized to zero 
to represent a default ground plane. If an existing database 
is to be combined with a new one, then the DTED array is 
initialized to the existing database by reading it in from a 
disk file. 

Processing Loop 

The processing loop of the DTED module must now 
find altitudes beneath each triangle. One of the principle 
problems in this process is finding which of all the X-Y 
coordinates in the DTED array lie inside or acceptably near 
the boundaries of the triangle. While it would be feasible to 
check every DTED coordinate against every triangle in the 
database with an “inside” test, on a large database such a 
procedure could require many hours to complete. 
Furthermore, the inside test could not identify coordinates 
which lay outside the triangle boundaries, but were within 
one-half a grid space of it. The processes described in this 
section were designed to identify all the correct X-Y 
coordinates near each triangle and to circumvent the 
computational expense of repeated comprehensive searches. 

Moving a Triangle into the Triangle Buffer 

Before a triangle is moved into the triangle buffer, the 
buffer is initialized to some unique value which cannot be 
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confused with terrain altitude later by the raster-scan 
algorithm. Any negative number is an appropriate 
"Not_An_Alt" value. 

To simplify buffer management, the triangle is biased 
so its leftmost vertex is moved to the first column of the 
triangle buffer its lowest vertex is moved to the first row. 

Once these minor details are arranged, a literal image 
of the triangle is drawn into the triangle buffer. Each 
intersection in the buffer which is crossed by one of the 
triangle's boundary lines is set to the actual altitude of the 
line using the method explained below. All the remaining 
intersections in the buffer are left at their default, 
“Not_An_Alt” value (figure 4). 



Figure 4 Triangle Image Written into Triangle Buffer 


PDA Algorithm Used to Choose Steps Along Line 

The method for deciding which intersections in the 
triangle buffer are “touched” by the triangle’s outline is a 
very important technical detail. According to Newman and 
Sproull 1 , a computer-generated line should: 


formed estimate of line length will draw either exactly the 
correct number of dots or one more dot than necessary, but 
never fewer. 

There are many variations of DDA to choose from. A 
three-dimensional extension of a two-dimensional 
symmetrical DDA 2 was created for this task. Once tuned to 
its purpose, the DDA is the essentially correct approach to 
digitizing lines. A pseudocode explication of the DDA 
mechanism is given here: 

DDA(X 1) Y lf Z, , X 2 , Y 2> z 2 ) 

{NOTE: This algorithm assumes that both 
points are in the first quadrant (X*0, YiO)) 

{ Check if points are out of bounds ) 

(Total change in X,Y,Z) 
dX = X 2 - X,; dY = Y 2 - Y,; dZ = Z 2 - Z, 

(number of iterations ) 

Steps = floor(max(dX, dY)) + 1 

dX_Step = dX / Steps { dX per step ) 

dY_Step = dY / Steps ( dY per step ) 

dZ_Step = dZ / Steps ( dZ per step ) 

(Accumulators for positions) 

X_Accum = Xi + 0.5 { Offset by 0.5... ) 

Y_Accum = Y| + 0.5 ( for rounding ) 

Z_Accum = Z| +0.5 

indexed loop from 0 to Steps 
(Truncate Accumulators) 

Pixel_X = floor(X_Accum) 

Pixel _ Y = floor(Y_Accum) 

Pixel_Z = floor(Z_Accum) 

(Take action for this pixel - Set its altitude, 
check LOS blockage, set its color, etc.) 


1) appear straight, 

2) terminate accurately, 

3) have constant density, 

4) be drawn rapidly, and 

5) have a density independent of line length and angle. 

The choice of the Digital Differential Analyzer (DDA) 
from the graphics discipline seems obvious because it fulfills 
all these requirements for drawing proper lines. Newman 
and Sproull point out that the most difficult of these 
requirements is to create constant density no matter what the 
angle or the extent of a line because a line-length estimate is 
required. Because of the raster-scan algorithm used in a 
later step there may be no "holes" in the line. A correctly- 


(Increment Accumulators for next Step) 
X_Accum = X_Accum + dX_Step 
Y_Accum = Y_Accum + dY_Step 
Z_Accum = Z_Accum + dZ_Step 
end loop 
end DDA 

Plane Equation Coefficients are Found 
Altitudes found in the subsequent steps will be 
calculated using the plane equation: 

ax + by + cz + d = 0. (1) 
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Assuming an input triangle described by the three vertices 

(xi.yi.zi) , (X2.y2.z2) , (x3.y3.z3) 

the coefficients^, b,c,d) of the plane containing this triangle 
are: 

a = (x 2 -xi) * (Z3-Z4) - (Z2-Z1) *(y 3 -yi) 

b = (y2-yi)*(X3-xi) - (x 2 -xi) *(Z 3 -Zi) 
c = (x2-x 1 )*(y 3 -yi) - (y 2 -yi) *(x3-xi) 
d = -a(x-|) - b(yi) - c(z-|) 

Buffer Lines Scanned to Find Coordinates Inside 
Triangle 

Once a proper outline of the triangle has been placed 
in the triangle buffer, a very simple raster-scan scheme is 
used to determine all the buffer addresses which fall inside 
the triangle boundaries. The buffer is scanned from left to 
right, one row at a time, looking for the first and the last 
valid altitude on a line. Having found the left and the right 
extremes of the scan line, a loop is set up between 
ROWieftextreme and ROWrightextreme 1° calculate the 
elevation at each column. Elevations are calculated using 
the plane equation (1). The following information is known: 

• (a,b,c,d) coefficients of the plane found earlier. 

• (x,y) the current step in the raster-scan 

algorithm. 

Therefore: 

cz = -ax - by - d 

z = :aa.:.fay :d 

c 

The Z thus found is placed into the triangle buffer at the 
current X,Y, replacing the token "Not_An_Alt." 

The Processed Triangle is Written to DTED Array 

Once a triangle has been completely processed into 
the triangle buffer, it is biased back to its proper world- 
coordinate position and at each location it is compared to the 
value already in the DTED array. If the new value is higher, 
it replaces the old value. Since the "Not_An_Alt" token in 
the triangle buffer is a negative number, only positive 
altitudes will be transferred to the DTED output array. 

FinflUSteps 

When the parser module cannot fetch more data from 
the input file, processing is complete. The DTED array is 
written out to disk for use by the run-time module. 


Features of Re sult ant D a tabase 

While the X-Y dimensions of the DTED array are 
fixed, the number of polygons processed may be any number 
from none to millions. Besides its obvious use as a radar 
altitude hash table, the resultant data base has some other 
useful and important properties. 

Databases are Easy to Combine 

DTED databases used for finding radar altitudes are 
built primarily from terrain. However, if the grid spacing is 
fine enough to represent small details adequately, an array of 
trees, cultural features, or fixed military threats can be 
created separately with the data acquisition software. 
Subsequently this array can be combined with a terrain 
array. This is accomplished by a program which reads the 
two arrays to be combined, compares each X,Y location to 
find the taller feature, and creates a resultant array with the 
winner of the comparison in each location. 

This separation into a terrain data set and a tree data 
set has been useful when, for instance, the terrain is 
satisfactory but trees have had to be re-located several times 
to meet specific mission requirements. 

It is also feasible to adjust the DTED array 
dynamically with run-time code to include moving features 
such as threats. 

DTED Arrays Make Useful Displays 

DTED arrays can be turned into high-quality static 
displays with a graphics program that plots every point in 
the array as a color proportional to the altitude at that point. 
Since the dynamics of CRT's are easily overwhelmed by the 
large range of altitudes in a typical map, the graphics 
programmer must exercise some cleverness in choosing hues 
and intensities for a given representation. This method is, 
however, quite straightforward and immediately rewarding. 
If a hard copy printer is available, the resultant bit map can 
be visually inspected for correctness and unexpected 
aberrations. 

To verify a real world database (such as one generated 
from DMA satellite data) the hard copy image can be 
compared to an actual topographical contour map. 

Two independent DTED arrays that are meant to be 
similar can be compared by generating a hard copy of each 
and overlaying them on a light box. In some cases this may 
be one of the few methods available to verify that several bit 
maps that are supposed to be functionally identical are 
indeed the same. 

Run-Time 

The run-time module is decoupled from the software 
which generates its database; this is an important element ot 
its design. The software will work identically over data 
generated by the data acquisition software, actual DMA data 
arranged into an X-Y array and rationalized to a fiat earth, or 
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a hand-generated "bed of nails." Nothing is required except 
an X-Y array of data. 

When the Radar Altitude and Line of Sight attachment 
was first implemented several years ago, it was designed to 
operate as a standalone program on a dedicated DEC 
MicroVAX so that no memory or cycle time penalty would 
be imposed on the main simulation computer. The 
MicroVAX was sent X-Y-Z positions for the own-ship and 
target by the mainframe simulation computer over an 
Ethernet connection. The MicroVAX returned variables 
containing the aircraft's radar altitude, the target's radar 
altitude, the X-Y-Z position of the point which blocked the 
Line of Sight, a flag signifying the inter-visibility of the two 
points, and information about possible errors. The 
simulation mainframe calculated the hypotenuse between the 
occulting point and the first or second ship position to obtain 
range information. 

Radar Altitude 

Calculating the radar altitude of a point (typically the 
CG of the simulated aircraft) is extremely simple. 

Where: 

HCG is the aircraft altitude above sea level 
and 

Terrain_Height at point (X,Y) is simply the 

contents of the DTED array at address (X, Y). 

then 

RADALT = HCG - Terrain_Height. 

Execution Speed is Independent of Database Size 

Except for the penalty imposed by some computer 
architectures on looking up large arrays, the time to fetch 
one terrain height is totally independent of database size and 
resolution. For this reason it is computationally economical 
to build a DTED database with the finest resolution memory 
will allow. 

Interpolation Mav be Necessary for Some Missions 

On some research missions the DTED array post 
spacing may be too coarse for smooth instrument readout. 
Slow helicopter flight over coarsely spaced altitude posts is 
a good example. At a ground speed of 20 knots over posts 
spaced every 100 meters, the radar altimeter would jump to 
a new discrete reading every 0.1 seconds. 

Discrete stepping of terrain height in the run-time 
module is alleviated by interpolating among the four nearest 
posts. Interpolation is first performed from north to south 
on the east side of the aircraft. A second interpolation is 
performed from north to south on the west side. Finally, an 
interpolation is performed from east to west between these 
two points. This creates a saddle on non-coplanar posts as 
opposed to a hill or a valley which can result from three- 
point interpolation (figure 5). 



Figure 5 Bilinear Interpolation of Radar Altitude 


Line of Sight 

The LOS portion of the run-time software must 
determine if any terrain blocks the view of the target from 
the own-ship. It does this by performing an exhaustive 
search of all the DTED posts standing between the two 
points. For various reasons it may also be of interest to 
know how far the occulting object is from one eyepoint or 
the other. 

The Line of Sight algorithm generates a three-space 
line between the own-ship and the target. The terrain 
altitude stored at each X-Y location passed over by the line 
is fetched and compared to the line's altitude (its Z). Terrain 
height is found by looking it up in the DTED array. The 
line's altitude is generated by successive steps of a three- 
dimensional DDA. If the terrain is lower than the line, the 
search continues. If the terrain is higher than the line, the 
search terminates and the current X, Y, Z position is 
returned for use as range data. As an option, when the First 
search terminates another search can be instigated from the 
second eyepoint to determine the range to its occulting 
terrain. 

DDA Technology is Used for Traversing the Posts 

The DDA is the perfect tool for defining the three- 
space lines required by the LOS module. It automatically 
generates the next nearest DTED intersection to interrogate 
without concern for duplication, omission, or having to 
perform a mathematical rounding function every time it is 
called. As in the DTED module, the line length estimate is 
made equal to or one more than the number of intersections 
so that no intersections will be missed. It does not require 
repetitive multiplication and it generates the correct Z along 
the line without the continual need for a slope-intercept 
formula. 
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Parameters Need Tuning 

The LOS search is most computationally expensive 
when the line between the two points is not interrupted by 
terrain so that the entire search must be conducted. In order 
to hold search times on large data bases to a practical value 
the allowable distance between the own-ship and the target 
eyepoints is limited to some maximum which is agreed upon 
by the researcher. If the two points violate this maximum in 
a preliminary check, then the LOS is declared automatically 
blocked and an error condition is flagged in the return data 
packet. 

Average execution time for the LOS algorithm can be 
reduced by lowering the greatest allowable search distance. 
In general, execution time is linearly proportional to the 
maximum number of posts traversed by a specific line in 
either the X or the Y direction. That is: 

Where Loop_Time is the time to interrogate one post, 

Total_Time ~ Loop_Time * 
max (INbr_Posts x l , INbr_Posts y l). 

This leads to the somewhat surprising fact that a given line 
length will take the longest time to search if it lies along the 
X or the Y axis. The least search time will result from a line 
which lies at a 45-degree diagonal. Note that the grid 
intersections along the 45-degree diagonal to the X-Y axis 
are spaced 1.414 times greater apart than the dots on a line 
laying along one of the axes. Therefore, the speed gained in 
searching a diagonal line is compensated for by lowered 
resolution. Figure 6 shows the execution times for repeated 


ill, Q , rter Ap plications 

The Radar Altitude and Line of Sight Attachment has 
provided a solid foundation for applications which go 
beyond the original concept. 

Cockpit Maps. 

DTED arrays can be used to generate effective 
dynamic cockpit and laboratory maps. These are used by 
research pilots to navigate over simulated terrain, by air 
combat pilots as tactical situation displays, and by the 
research staff in the laboratory to keep track of an aircraft's 
progress over a test track. 

Creating a cockpit map from a DTED array is more 
complicated than creating a static map. There are several 
technical problems which must be overcome to attain a 
scalable display with an adequate refresh rate above ten or 
fifteen Hertz. 

Since points in most graphics systems do not scale by 
definition, filled rectangles must be used instead. Typical 
DTED arrays in recent research projects have contained 
roughly one million altitude posts. The display loop which 
colors and plots this number of rectangles can take five to 
fifteen seconds even on a modem high-speed graphics 
workstation. 

One solution is to present a static bit-mapped display 
in a non-rotated "North up" position while moving a rotating 
cursor (such as a helicopter icon) across it. A small cursor 
bit map of sixteen points square is drawn last over the static 
image. In the next frame this sixteen by sixteen point area is 
refreshed to its original condition from the DTED array 
before the cursor is plotted again. When larger or more 
complicated features like waypoint traces and threat symbols 
are moved, the researcher is asked to incur the 5 to 15 
second time penalty required to refresh the entire map 
image. 

Moving Map displays 

Some research missions have required high- 
performance moving maps for displaying several dynamic 
elements, such as inertially-placed aircraft guidance 
symbology (tunnels in the sky, for example), and which 
could be quickly and reliably reprogrammed to meet 
evolving research needs. In these cases it has proven 
practical to use an interactive editor for hand-digitizing 
contours from the DTED array. Double-buffered maps of 
this kind, drawn from lines, will rotate, translate, and scale at 
high speeds. 

The Generation of Large Sensor Fields 

In a recent Terrain Following /Terrain Avoidance 
project, the technology behind the run-time module was 
used to construct a forward-looking radar sensor field by 



Figure 6 Execution Times for Multiple LOS 
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moving the target point around to simulate the search pattern 
of an actual device and performing repeated LOS 
calculations from the own-ship eyepoint. The grid of ranges 
thus built up was then used to augment the static DTED bit 
map within the Terrain Following /Terrain Avoidance 
trajectory computer. 

IV. Conclusions 

This Software has had a Long. Useful Life. 

From its inception the concept of the Radar Altimeter 
and the Line-of-Sight Attachment was intuitively obvious. 
Subsequently, the software has performed exactly as 
predicted. The earliest versions were produced on schedule 
with a small budget. 

Because of the simplicity of its individual parts, the 
clarity of the underlying concepts and the isolation of the 
Attachment from other elements of the simulation system, 
the software has been able to undergo a steady program of 
refinement which has been totally transparent to the user. 


The Software has been used in Dozens of 

S im u lation s 

The Radar Altitude and Line-of-Sight Attachment has 
now been used in dozens of simulations. Because its 
performance and resolution can be readily adjusted to 
accommodate varying computer resources, it has always 
been able to fulfill its objectives in a completely satisfactory 
manner. At the same time it has unburdened the image 
generators, freeing them for the more important primary task 
of generating out-the-window scenes. 
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Abstract 


This paper analyzes the numerical errors of two cat¬ 
egories of inverse simulation algorithms: differentia¬ 
tion inverse method and integration inverse method. 
A first-order differential equation is used to demon¬ 
strate the concept. The results of the inverse simula¬ 
tion are used as step-function inputs to the differen¬ 
tial equation for a forward simulation. The result is 
then compared with the original trajectory for the er¬ 
ror measure. A second-order differential equation is 
used to demonstrate the problem which the integra¬ 
tion inverse method may encounter when there are 
unspecified state variables in the problem. A point- 
mass aircraft model is used as a numerical example 
for the comparison of these two methods. 


Introduction 


Simulation, or forward simulation, is a numerical 
process that, by knowing the inputs of a dynamical 
system, finds the outputs. Inverse simulation, as its 
name indicates, is the inverse process of the forward 
simulation, i.e., by knowing the outputs of a dynam¬ 
ical system, finds the inputs. Inverse simulation has 
attracted a lot of attention in recent years because 
of its application in the field of aircraft control. 1-4 
However, only a few papers discuss the numerical 
procedures of inverse simulation. 5,6 This paper sug¬ 
gests a procedure to analyze the errors of the inverse 
simulation algorithms. 

There are two major categories of algorithms 
for inverse simulation: the differentiation inverse 
method and the integration inverse method . 5 The dif¬ 
ferentiation inverse method uses numerical differen¬ 
tiation to evaluate the time derivatives of the desired 
trajectory. The controls are then calculated directly 
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from the differential equations. The integration in¬ 
verse method assumes that the controls are constant 
in the step time used to discrete the desired trajec¬ 
tory. An initial guess of the controls is used for the 
forward simulation. The output variables obtained 
from the simulation are compared with the variables 
of the desired trajectory. Based on the errors, the 
guessed controls are modified using, for example, 
Newton’s method. The process repeats itself until 
the simulation result converges to the desired trajec¬ 
tory at the end of that step time. Then, it proceeds 
to the next step time. 

Numerical Differentiation 


The numerical differentiation formulas are based on 
the following theorem: 7 

Theorem 1 Ifta,t\, ..., t n are distinct numbers in 
the interval [a, 6], and if x 6 C n+1 [a,6], a number 
£(t) in (a, b ) exists with 


*(0 = + 

;= o 


* (w+1) (£(*)) 
(» + l)! 


f[(*-*;) C 1 ) 

j =o 


where 


W') = n 

I = o 
i # j 


it-U) 
(*; - *<) 


( 2 ) 


The time derivative of x(f) at time k = 0, ...,n, 
can be obtained from Eqs. (1) and (2) as: 


*(<*) = 

j-o 


* ( " +1 >(«0) 

(n+l)! 


f[ 


(3) 

When the step times are small, i.e., |ft — <j| 1, the 

second term in Eq. (3) can be considered to be the 

truncation error, and the formula becomes 


!(<») = (4) 

;=0 
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For example, if n = 1, k = 0, Eq. (4) becomes 


Error Analysis 


a, g(*i) ~ *(<o) 

t\ — to 


Its local truncation error is 


<7 = 


zm) 

2 


(to-ti) 


(5) 

( 6 ) 


This is known as the forward-difference formula. On 
the other hand, if n = 1, k = 1, Eq. (4) becomes 


ti — to 


The local truncation error is 


Q = 


«(*(<)) 

2 




(7) 

(8) 


This is known as the backward-difference formula. 

Both forward- and backward-difference formulas 
have local truncation errors proportional to the step 
time (*i — to). Hence, they are formulas of order one. 
In the case of n = 2, Eq. (4) becomes 


*(**) 


+ 
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x(t 0 ) 

x(ti) 

x(t 2 ) 


-<2 

(*o - ti)(to - t 2 ) 
2 tk — t 0 —t 2 
(ti-to)(ti-t 2 ) 
2tk-to-ti 
(h-toXh-h) 


(9) 


where k = 0,1, or 2. 

If the step times are all equal, i.e., when 


x(ti) = x(t 0 ) + h and x(t 2 ) = x(t 0 ) + 2h, h 0, 


Eq. (9) represents the following three formulas: 

*(M = ^[-3*(<o) + 4*(< 1 )-*(«2)] (10) 

i(h) = ^[~x(to) + x(t 2 )] ( 11 ) 

*(< 2 ) ~ ^t x ( <0 ) ~ 4 *(<i) + 3*(* 2 )] (12) 

They are forward-, central-, and backward-difference 
formulas, respectively. Their local truncation errors 


are 

€/ = 

(13) 


c _ * (3) «(0) a , 
c 6 

(14) 


II 

05 s 

(15) 


respectively. They are all formulas of order two. 

Formulas for n = 3 and above can be derived using 
a similar procedure. 


The error of a numerical method is usually defined 
by its local truncation error. This paper suggests an¬ 
other definition for the order of an inverse simulation 
method. 

The error of inverse simulation can be measured by 
applying the controls back to the differential equa¬ 
tions, and comparing the forward simulation result 
with the desired trajectory. The inverse simulation 
process, in general, leads to controls in discrete val¬ 
ues. The controls can be assumed to be constant 
(step function) in the step time used to discretize 
the desired trajectory. The forward simulation uses 
a small enough integration step such that the inte¬ 
gration error is negligible. The error obtained this 
way is a global error instead of a local error as in 
the case of truncation error. The order of the in¬ 
verse simulation method is decided by how this error 
changes with respect to step time. The following is 
an example used to demonstrate this concept. 

Example 1 A first-order differential equation is 
given by 

x + x = u(t) (16) 

with initial condition x(0) = 0.5. The desired trajec¬ 
tory is defined by 


x(t) = 2- 1.5e"* (17) 

between 0 < t < 1. The exact solution for the inverse 
simulation is u(t) = 2. 

The differentiation inverse method is applied to 
solve this inverse problem. The desired trajectory 
given by Eq. (17) is first sampled with a constant 
step time h to obtain a sequence x(tk), where = kh 
and k is an integer between 0 and l/h. After i(<t) 
is evaluated numerically using one of the numerical 
differentiation formulas discussed in the last section, 
the control can be obtained from the following equa¬ 
tion: 

«(<*) = i(ik) + x(t k ) (18) 

Figure 1 shows the control time history obtained by 
using Eq. (5) to evaluate x(f*), with the step time 

/i = 0.1. 

To analyze the error of the inverse simulation 
method, the step-function control is applied to 
Eq. (16) to run a forward simulation. The simula¬ 
tion result at t = 1, the final time, is compared with 
the desired trajectory at the same time to calculate 
the error. Figure 2 shows the absolute value of error 
as a function of step time h, when Eqs. (5) and (7) 
are used to evaluate i(fjt). The straight lines in the 
figure indicate that both methods are of order one. 

Figure 3 shows the absolute value of error as a 
function of step time h, when Eqs. (10), (11), and 
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(12) are used to evaluate x(<*). The parabolas in 
the figure indicate that all three methods are of order 
two. 

The orders of the methods agree with the orders of 
the formulas used to evaluate x(f*). However, since 
the errors are global, they provide more informa¬ 
tion than the local truncation errors. For example, 
the forward- and backward-difference formulas of the 
same order have the same absolute local truncation 
errors. However, from Figures 2 and 3, it is clear 
that they have different global errors. 

Mathematically, as the step time h approaches 
zero, the numerical differentiation will approach the 
exact value, and so does the differentiation inverse 
method. However, the round-off error in digital com¬ 
puters prevents the numerical differentiation from 
converging to the exact value as h approaches zero. 7 
In practice, proper accuracy can usually be achieved 
without using a very small step time h. 

Another source of error is the uncertainty of the 
desired trajectory. In the above analysis, the as¬ 
sumption is that the desired trajectory is well de¬ 
fined. However, in some applications, the desired 
trajectory depends on the on-line measurement of 
certain variables which may be subject to noises. 
When there is noise in the desired trajectory, nu¬ 
merical differentiation will produce greater error for 
using smaller step time h. 


Integration Inverse Method 


Integration inverse method is an iteration process 
which eventually finds the controls to make the for¬ 
ward simulation converge to the desired trajectory. 5 
Hence, the global error can be controlled to be as 
small as desired. Unlike the differentiation inverse 
method, the global error for the integration inverse 
method does not increase as the step time h in¬ 
creases. It works even if h is greater than one. Using 
the definition introduced in the last section, the inte¬ 
gration inverse method is a method of order infinity. 

For the problems with equal numbers of state 
variables and controls, such as Example 1, the in¬ 
tegration inverse method works for practically all 
step time h. However, if there is any uncontrolled 
state variable in the problem, the integration inverse 
method may have problems for small step time h, as 
demonstrated in the following example. 

Example 2 A second-order differential equation is 
given by 

x(t) + x(t) + x(t) = u(i) (19) 

with initial conditions x(0) = 0 and x(0) = 0. The 
desired trajectory is defined by 


+ (7/n/ 0J5) sin Vollt] 

- 2cos2f — 3 sin 2<} (20) 

between 0 < t < 10. The exact solution for the in¬ 
verse simulation is u(<) = sin 2+ 

In this example, there are two state variables, x 
and x, but only one of them, x, is specified by 
the desired trajectory. When the integration inverse 
method is used, the uncontrolled variable, x, is up¬ 
dated by forward simulation. The integration er¬ 
ror, no matter how small it is, will be carried over 
from one step to the next step, and keep accumulat¬ 
ing. Figure 4 shows the results for h = 0.01 second. 
The solution exhibits a high frequency oscillation, 
which is caused by the uncontrolled state variable, 
x. Smaller step time h can lead to an unstable re¬ 
sult. A detailed analysis of this problem can be found 
in Reference 6. 


Numerical Example 


In this section, an aircraft trajectory control example 
is used to demonstrate the use of the above inverse 
simulation methods. 


Example 3 Figure 5 shows the point-mass model 
of an aircraft in the vertical plane. It is a two- 
dimensional model. The coordinates used to describe 
the position of the aircraft are x, the horizontal dis¬ 
tance, and h, the altitude. The other two state vari¬ 
ables are v, the speed, and y, the pitching angle. The 
equations of motion are given by: 


x 

h 

v 

7 

where 

9 

m 

S 

P 

Cdo 

Cl 

T 

A 


v cos y 
vsin7 

T-{l/2)pv 2 SC D0 (l + \ 2 ) 
m 


( 21 ) 

( 22 ) 

— g sin 7(23) 


(\/2)pvSCj\ 9 

m v 


(24) 


9.8 m/sec 2 , constant, 

1755 Kg, mass of the aircraft, constant, 
17.09 m 2 , reference area, constant, 

1.2 Kg/m 3 , air density, constant, 
0.0174 , drag coefficient, constant, 

0.52 , lift coefficient, constant, 
thrust, control variable, 
control variable. 


The desired trajectory is defined by: 

x = 100 1 (25) 

h = 2500+ 100(1 -e- 02 ‘) (26) 


x(t) = |e 0 5t [2 cos \A).75 1 


for 0 < t < 5. The objective is to find the time 
histories of the control variables T and A. 
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Figures 6-13 show the results of the inverse simu¬ 
lation (step function) compared with the exact solu¬ 
tion (smooth curve). Figures 6 and 7 are the results 
of the differentiation inverse method for h = 0.5 sec¬ 
ond. Figures 8 and 9 are the results of the differen¬ 
tiation inverse method for h = 0.05 second. These 
results show that as the step time h decreases, the 
accuracy increases. 

Figures 10 and 11 are the results of the integration 
inverse method for h = 0.5 second. Figures 12 and 
13 are the results of the integration inverse method 
for h = 0.05 second. These results show that as the 
step time h decreases, the oscillation becomes more 
severe. 

Conclusions 

This paper has suggested a procedure to measure the 
global errors of the inverse simulation methods. This 
procedure is used to analyze the errors for the differ¬ 
entiation inverse method and the integration inverse 
method. The comparisons of these two methods can 
be summarized as: 

• The integration inverse method, in general, has 
better accuracy than the differentiation inverse 
method. 

• When there is an uncontrolled state variable, the 
integration inverse method may be unstable for 
small step time h. 

• The differentiation inverse method is valid only 
when the step time h is less than one. 

• If the desired trajectory has uncertainty, the 
noise will be amplified if a very small step time 
h is used in the differentiation inverse method. 

• The differentiation inverse method runs much 
faster than the integration inverse method. 

All the examples in this paper are in the category 
in which the number of state variables specified by 
the desired trajectory is equal to the number of con¬ 
trol variables. If the numbers are different, the algo¬ 
rithms used to do inverse simulation are more com¬ 
plicated. The error analysis, therefore, needs further 
study. 
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Figure 1: u vs. t, differentiation inverse method, 
h = 0.1 second. 
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Figure 2: e vs. h, Eqs. (5) and (6). 


Figure 5: The point mass aircraft model. 
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Abstract 

This paper presents a new method, called 
Dual-Euler Method, for solving exactly all-atti¬ 
tude angles of the aircraft. Thi6 method is ba¬ 
sed on the inverse relationship of both the es¬ 
sence and the singular point-areas between the 
ordinary and the reversed Euler equations, it 
separates the area and alternatively calculates 
their essence areas. That is, it 61i 11 retains 
the advantage of 6traightforwardne66 and high a- 
ccuracy of calculation in the essence areas of 
the ordinary Euler equations, and can utilize 
the essence areas of the reversed Euler equa- 
ting6 instead of the singular areas of the ordi¬ 
nary Euler equations. In this dual-Euler angle 
coordinate 6y6tem, the e66ence area is expanded 
to the whole area and the singular area can be 
eliminated. Without principle defects and method 
errors, bo the dual-Euler method can fully over¬ 
come the singularity and get the mo6t exact all¬ 
attitude angles of the aircraft. The testing 
results 6how that the transit of the attitude 
angle in the whole area with the dual-Euler me¬ 
thod is smooth and bona fide, thereby it is an 
ideal all-attitude equaation. 


List of Symbols 


A transformation matrix from Earth 

axes to body axes, also called at¬ 
titude matrix 

a,j elements (i row and j rank) of A 

f a] ; = f a] transformat ion matr ix of rotation 
about i axi6, a6: 


1 0 O' 

[ O]* = 0 conO s in f l :> 

0 - s i n conC) 

co60 0 -6inB 
[ ©]>■ = 0 1 0 

_ sinH 0 co60 

co6'l J sin'P 0 
( ')']*•= -6in l l’ c 06 y 0 
0 0 1 

Senion Engineer 


f c i] T transpose matrix of [ aJ 

0, y three attitude angles, roll angle, 
pitch angle and heading angle in 
ordinary Euler angle system 
^r, 0 ri ^ r three rotating angles in reversed 
Euler angle system 

Pi Q, R three aircraft rotating rates a- 

bout X, Y and Z axis 


1. Introduction 

Attitude angles of the aircraft are also 
called the Euler angles. The angles in flight 
simulation can be usually solved by a single set 
of the Euler equations. This is a simple and old 
method but it is the mo6t exact and feasible me¬ 
thod in general. 

The old method has difficulty in solving the 
all-attitude simulation and serious effects on 
solution accuacy due to natural defect of the 
singularity in the Euler angle system. Though it 
is possible to 6olve all-attitude simulation by 
use of a dead band fixed-value method, it can 
not fully remove the errors of the singular 
areas so that the classical equations of the 
single-Euler method U very difficult to suit 
for solving all- attitude of the aircraft. 

In the past, there were many substitute me¬ 
thods to overcome the difficulty in calculating 
in the neighborhood of the singular points. One 
of the substitute methods, the quaternion me¬ 
thod, used to 6olve all- attitude simulation in 
nine cases out of ten. But the quaternion method 
i6 not very perfect. Besides leading into simp¬ 
lified hypothesis and conditions, there are fre¬ 
quent phenomena out of the boundary owing to in¬ 
tegrating to get parameters of field of defini¬ 
tions. Due to all these factors of principle de¬ 
fect, the quaternion method will produce method 
errors. After the correcting process, it still 
can not fully remove the errors and only gets 
an approximate solution. Other methods are not 
better than the quaternion method. So there are 
defects in all these methods. 

In order to fully overcome the singularity, 
in 1 978, a dua1-6et of the Euler equations was 
presented by U6e of separating the Euler angle 
system into two kind of areas with new the me¬ 
thod of the alternating calculation. It is cal- 
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led a dual-Euler method. Due to the concept b im- 
pliity, straightforwardness, convenience in app¬ 
lication it i6 an ideal all-attitude equations. 


2. The Ordinary Euler Angle System 

According to concepts of the flight dyna¬ 
mics. the attitude angles ^ - 0- O ( i. e. the 
ordinary Euler angles ) round the aircraft body 
axes Z- Y- X relative to the Earth axes and ar¬ 
rive at the new situation. The relationship be¬ 
tween their angle velocities, and P, Q, and R 
rotating rates of the body axe6 can be described 
by the (ordinary) Euler equations, namely 


The above equations are integrated and given 
y r ^180° field of definitions, and then all 
trigonometric functions are converted. Thereby 
the reversed Euler angles, and their sine and 
cosine function can be resolved. From above e- 
quations, we can know that there i6 also a pair 
of singular points in O r =±90° . In thi6 ca6e, 
0 r and r are going to infinity 60 that the 
reversed Euler angles can not be defined. The 
reversed Euler equations can also not be U6ed 
for solving aircraft all-attitude angles. 

4. Coordinate Transformation of 
Two Angles System 


6= P+Tsin0 

0 = QcosO-R6 inC> 

l F = (Qs inO+RcosCj)/cos0 


( 1 ) 


The above equations are integrated and gi¬ 
ven O and l P 1 ^:180° field of definitions, 
and then all trigonometric functions are conver¬ 
ted. Thereby the aircraft attitude angles, and 
their sine and cosine functions can be directly 
resolved. 

0 = ±9O° i6 a pair of singular points in the 
above equations. In thi6 case, both O and 
are going to infinity so that the attitude 
angles can not be defined. It is shown that the 
ordinary Euler equations will produce solution 
errors in the neighborhood of the singular 
points so that only U6e of the ordinary Euler 
equations is too difficult to calculate for all 
attitude angles. 


3. The Reversed Euler Angle System 

Supposing the reversed Euler angle system is 
that attitude angles l P r - ( Dr-0r round the air¬ 
craft body axe6 Z-X-Y relative to the Earth 
axes and arrive at the new situation. The rela¬ 
tionship formular between their angle veloci¬ 
ties, and P, Q, and R rotating rate6 of the body 
axes calls the reversed Euler equations, namely 

( i J r= PCOS0 r+R6 in0 r 

= (Pcos0co6+ R6 in0) /V l-co6^0^s in^'T^ 

0 r = Q-$ r sin ( l ) r = Q- l i ; rcos0 s im^ ' 

'V ,= (-P6 in0 r +Rcob 0 r ) / co 6 f I ) r 

= (- P6in 0 +Rco60cos ( 1 ) ) / (l-cos^0 s in 2 'D) 


( 2 ) 


4. 1 Coordinate Transformation of Direction 
Cosines Attitude Matrix 


The direction cosine expressions of aircraft 
body axes around the ordinary and the reversed 
Euler angles system relative to the Earth axes 
are as follows: 

a = [ qm 0],[ vi, 

= [ 0rM <D r ] x [ (3) 

Spreading out the above formula to get the 
direction cosine matrix expressions: 


an 

a i 2 

a 13 

a 2 i 

a 22 

a23 

a 3 i 

a 32 

a 33 


c 0 6 0 c 0 6 'p 

CO60 6 int 

- 6 i n 0 


-cos'D 6 in'P 

COS^COS^' 



+ 6 in0 s inO 

+ 6 i n 0 s i n ‘l 1 

cos0 s in'D 


X co6 

X 6 i n l l 1 



s in ( D s in l P 

- s inO co6 l F 



+ s in0 cos'D 

+ 6 in0 cosO 

CO60 COS'D 


Xcos^F 

X 6 in l P 



COS0 rCOS 'F r 

c o s 0 r 6 i n *F r 


- s in0 r 6 in^ r 

+ 6in0r6inO r 

- 6 in0 rCos'D 

X 6 i n y T 

X c o 6 l F r 


-cob'D r 6in‘P r 

COS'D rCOS l F r 

6 in'D, 

sin0 r co b*F r 

6 i n 0 r s i n l F , 


+COS0) r s in l D r 

- c o s 0 r s i n ‘D r 

cos0, cos 4’ 

X s in4 J r 

XcosT r 



(4) 
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Formular (3) multiplied by [ <DJ' end f HJ 1 
on the left-hand side of it and spreaded out, we 
may get the correlative matrix formula. 

From above formulas we may find sine and co¬ 
sine interactive equations of the ordinary and 
the reversed Euler angles. 

4.2 Conversion of Ordinary / Reversed Euler 
Ang l es S ystem 

When | 0 | >30" : 

sin^r 2 &23 = cosBsinO 
cosO r = v l-a^ 

•J-’ r = sin" 1 a? 3 
6 in 0 r= -ai 3 / co 6 <-P r 
CO60,= S 33 / cos ( I\ 

0 r= tan ] (-ai 3 / a 3 3 ) 


sence areas in I 45" about the essence points in 
which the exact solution can be got. The other 
two are the singular areas with errors. Its er¬ 
ror i 6 a gradual-change proce 66 of nonlinearity 
from quantity to quality. 

From formula ( 1 ): the singular points of the 
ordinary Eulerr equations are 0 = _! 90 , while 

the essence points of them are 0 = 0 " ( and 180' 

). From formula 12): the singular points of the 
reversed Euler equations are 0= 0 " ( and 180" ) 
and the essence points of them are in 0 = ±90" 

It 6 how 6 that the singular and the essence 
points between the ordinary and the reversed 
Euler system are the inveree relationship, i. e 
the point- areas about 0 = 0 " ( and 180" ) of 

the level flight coincide with both point-area 6 
of the essence of ordinary Euler equations and 
of the singular of reversed Euler equations, and 
(5) the point-area 6 about 0=190" of the vertical 
flight coincide with both point-area 6 of the 
singular of ordinary and of the essence of re¬ 
versed Euler equations. ( as seen in Fig. 1 ). 


V r s tan 1 (-a 2 i / a 2 ^) J 

4.3 Conversion of Reversed / Ordinary Euler 


ESSENCE POINT FOR 
ORDINARY EULER SYSTEM, 
SINGULAR POINT FOR 


ESSENCE AREA FOR 
ORDINARY EULER SYSTEM, 
SINGULAR AREA FOR 


Angles System 


sin0= -ai3 = sinBrCosO, 
C O 6 0 = -J l-ai3 H 
0= sin -1 -ai3 


sinO = 
cosO = 
Oj = 
sin¥ = 
cosY = 
9 = 


S23 / CO60 


if CO 60 ^O 


&33 I CO6 0 J 
tan 1 (aj ?3 / 833 ) 
a 2 icos 0 +aais inO 
a22C08O-a326in ( l' 

tan -1 (ai 2 / a u ) 


( 6 ) 


REVERSED EULER SYSTEM 


V- -v\ 


\ x. v..v. 


\ i +45"\v .1 

LEVEL \/ / \. 

|P 

“±4 



. .'J.. . ?\ 

SINGULAR POINT s *;.\V ‘| 
FOR ORDINARY 

EUTLER SYSTEM, / 

ms 


REVERSED EULER SYSTEM 


-U. 


ESSENCE POINT FOR 
REVERSED EULER SYSTEM , 


/ 

/ 

SINGULAR AREA 
FOR ORDINARY 
EULER SYSTEM, 
ESSENCE AREA FOR 
REVERSED EULER SYSTEM 


5. Singularity Analysis 

The results of theoretical analysis showed 
that there are a pair of singular points which 
can not be defined and make the errors of the 
calculation, and a pair of essence points which 
can produce the most exact solution in all Euler 
angle systems. The two pairs of those points are 
90" out of phase and perpendicular to each 
other. 

If we let a circular angle to divide into 
four areas of ±45" Two of them are the es- 


Fig. 1 . Area Distribution for 
Two Angle 6 y 6 tems 


6 . Principle of Dual-Euler Method 

In order to fully overcome the singularity 
of the classical single-Euler equations and to 
solve the exact all-attitude angles of the airc¬ 
raft, the dual-Euler method based on the inverse 
relationship between the singularity of both the 
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reversed and the ordinary Euler equations with 
divided area. That i6, when B ^.45° ( and 
135 u ) in general, we may directly solve the or¬ 
dinary Euler equations as 6ame as the single-Eu¬ 
ler equations do to keep advantages of the con¬ 
cept simplicity, 6traightforwardne66, and high 
accuracy in the essence area. When ! B ' >45° ( 
and < 135° ) in non-normal, in order to escape 
the singularity difficulty of solving the atti¬ 
tude velocities in the singular areas of the or¬ 
dinary Euler equations, we 6olve the reversed 
Euler equations so a6 to U6e its essence area to 
get accuracy resolutions instead of the ordinary 
Euler equations. With this methid, the e66ence 
area of the Euler angle system i6 expanded to a 
whole area and the singular areas are elimi¬ 
nated, and without principle defects and method 


errors. So the dual-Euler angle coordinate sys¬ 
tems can fully overcome the singularities of the 
Euler equations and get the most exact attitude 
angles of the aircraft as 6ame as the essence 
areas of the classical single Euler equations. 

The operation flow chart of the dual- Euler 
method is shown in Fig 2. Besides solving the 
ordinary or the reversed Euler equations, it in¬ 
cludes all the elements of the attitude, and 
coordinate transformation of the initial values 
required in the next alternating process and of 
the aircraqt attitude parameters required final¬ 
ly. If thi b resolution i6 arranged in a reaso¬ 
nable way, we could get almost 6ame sampling 
iterate of cycle time for the ordinary or the 
inversed Euler equations. 



Fig. 2. Flow Chort of Dual-Euler Method Solution 
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In order to verify the correctness of the 
dual-Euler method, we compared the dual-Euler 
method with the sinple-Euler and the quaternion 
methods through a good many of numerical-value 
simulations and application testings of flight 
simulation. 

The numberical-value simulation tested main¬ 
ly in loop and roll flight maneuvering6. Their 
math modeU for the input cue6 are: 
for loop 

i/4 sin a t 
31 (7) 

- P 




potentiality for eliminating the singularities 
of the dual-Euler method has been verified. 

(c) Flights in the man-machine loop on the 
simulator with the dual-F,uler method have achi¬ 
eved good results including the indication of 
instruments and the scencc of Sky-Ear tr. image. 
Specially flights of the loop up to vertical 
attitude in the singular area are very true. The 
fact of the matter is that utility of the dual- 
Euler method is 6ure enough. 

(d) If say defects of the dual- Euler me¬ 
thod, the method has a longer cycle time for the 
solution than other methods ( more a factor of 
1.5 than the single-Euler method and more a fa¬ 
ctor of 1,1 than the quaternion method ). As 
viewed from fully overcoming the singularity, it 
i6 worth at the cost of a little more cycle 
t ime. 

The correctness of theory analysis have been 
fully proved by the te6t results. Other method 
i6 incomparable with it. No body will put a qu¬ 
estion to creditability and applicability for 
the dual-Euler method. 


Fields of Application 


the solution step is 0.05 6ec. 

The test results 6how that: 

(a) The dual-Euler method and the quaternion 
method can overcome the singularity and the tra¬ 
nsition of attitude angles are smooth in whole 
area, but during continual loop or roll flights 
the test re6ult6 of attilude angles are very 
different between two methods. It means that at 
least the result's accuracy for one of them i6 
not high. The single-Euler method still ha6 a 
vibration phenomenon of the attitude angles by 
U6e of a dead band fixed-value in the singular 
area (in the loop flight ), so it does not fully 
overcome the singularities and its accuracy is 
not high in the singular areas. 

(b) During continual looping or rolling 
flights solving at 10000 times cycles, the dual- 
Euler method did not overstep the boundary due 
to principle defects. The quaternion method, 
after large error correction, still has fre¬ 
quently the phenomena of out-of-boundary with 
more than 1500 times for the limit defined para¬ 
meters. If let P > Ji (the P ma>( > i.5'Ji~ 2 k for 
a modern high-speed aircraft), times and values 
of out-of-boundary will increase greatly. The 
test results show that we can get the most exact 
solution for the dual-Euler method while the 
approximate solution for the quaternion method. 
These differences mentioned above between two 
methods are method errors due to the principle 
defects with the quaternion method, 60 that the 


The Dual-Euler method can not only solve e- 
xactly all-attitude angles in flight simulation 
to enhance simulation fidelity, but on the prin¬ 
ciple of the method, it can also produce the 
mo6t exact 6 0 11ion of all- attitude angles for 
the vehicle. To date, for all the vehicle ( inc¬ 
luding aircraft, spacecraft, satellite, missile 
and rocket and so on ) all attitude sensors in 
flight measuring test systems, flight instru¬ 
ments, flight control 6y6tem6, fire control sys¬ 
tems, inertial navigation and autopilots have a 
phenomenon of gimbal lock in gyro plantforms, It 
represents the singularity of thi6 Euler angle 
6y6tem in a physical construction. The singula¬ 
rity haB serious influence on exactly measuring, 
display and control and can not be entirely 
overcome upto now. If the principle construction 
of attitude angle gyro sensors can be improved 
by the theory of the dual-Euler method, and the 
bad effect of gimbal lock can be eliminated, the 
operating dynamic errors of plantform-type sen¬ 
sors and the soluting method errors of strapdown 
type sensors can be removed. So the dual-Euler 
method is a valuable method for solving the dif¬ 
ficult problem of the singularity in math and 
physical link of Euler angle system. 

The following measures can be employed: 

For plantform-type gyroscope, it contains 
two gyro6. One gyro is longitudinal-mounted to 
measure the ordinary Euler angles, the other is 
lateral-mounted to measure the reversed Euler 
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angles. It first gives coordination and conver¬ 
sion of coordinate transform with divided area 
and then may gain terminal values. 

For 6trapdown-type gyroscope, the dual-Euler 
method equations can just be used. 


9. Conclusion 


The dual-Euler method can fully overcome the 
singularities of the Euler equations and gets 
the most exact solution in all-attitude. The 
other kind of method U incomparable wituh it. 
Tts concept simplicity and the application i6 
convenience. It is an ideal all-attitude equat¬ 
ions. The re6ult6 of theoretical analysis and 
validation tests showed that the dual-Euler me¬ 
thod i6 feasible and its principles are valuable 
for reference in aviation and other physical and 
engineering areas. 
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Abstract 

In this work, steps that were taken 
to design part of a flight simulator 
software are described. It comprises the 
integration, look-up and set of flight 
differential equations routines and the 
aircraft data. The software was made in a 
modular form, to allow future 
implementations. The method chosen to 
make the equations integration was the 
fourth-order Runge-Kutta. The data were 
disposed in a bidimensional matrix, called 
data-pool, and the language used was the C 
language, due to its portability and data 
structures. 


I. Introduction 

Flight simulation is an important 
piece in the aircraft design process. 
Simulation can be done inside an actual 
airplane with variable stability, called 
in-flight simulator, or on the ground, 
using the well known ground-based 
simulators. 

A typical ground-based simulator 
usually consists of the real-time digital 
computer, the cockpit and the visual and 
motion systems. The computer drives the 
simulator; the cockpit, normally, imitates 
the actual aircraft; and the visual and 
motion systems provide the pilot with the 
real world scenary and the sensation of 
movement. 

In this work, steps that were taken 
to design part of a flight simulator 
software, that commands the computer will 
be described. In other words, the set of 
non-linear flight differential equations, 
solved using numerical solutions, will be 
presented. 

The software was made in a modular 
form, the data were disposed in a matrix, 
called data-pool, and the language chosen 
was the C language, due to its portability 
and data structures. 

It is necessary to emphasized that 
the work is still being done, in order to 
develop some tests. 


II. Mathematical model 

The flight equations were developed 
from the basic theory of aircraft 
stability and control, and aerodynamic 
concepts (Etkin,1959; Etkin,1972; 
Blakelock, 1065; Babister,1961). At this 


stage, it was assumed that the Earth is 
flat, the gravity is a radial vector, the 
atmosphere is at rest relative to the 
Earth and the airplane posseses a plane of 
symetry, what means that the inertia with 
respect to the fore-and-aft plan is zero. 
In this way, the equations of motion, 
considering the aircraft as a rigid body 
flying in steady air, are (see Figure 1): 


L=J x p-J zjr (f+pg) ~(I y -I z ) qr 

(l) 

M=I y q-I zx (r 2 -p 2 ) - (I z -I x ) rp 

(2) 

N=I z r-I zx (p-qi ) -(l x -I y ) pq 

(3) 

X=m(u+qw-rv) +mg sin 0 

(4) 

Y=m{v+zu-pw) -mg cos 0 sin 4> 

(5) 

Z=m(w+pv-qu) -mg cos 0 cos <f> 

(6) 


The solution of this set of equations 
must be in real-time, due to the presence 
of the man in-the-loop, who must be 
supplied with information in a very short 
time, like in an actual aircraft. In this 
type of simulation, real-time means a time 
interval between 20 and 50 miliseconds. 



Copyright © 1993 American Institute of Aeronautics and 
Astronautics, Inc. All rights reserved. 
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III. Real-time calculation computer system 

Flight simulators must run on a real¬ 
time basis because they are manipulated by 
a pilot to evaluate flight performance and 
aircraft stability. Presently, digital 
computers are used to do this. 

The goal of this work is to develop a 
software able to solve the non-linear set 
of flight differential equations, using 
the C language. Thinking of future 
implementation, this software was made as 
modular as possible. Basically, it will 
comprise three modules, to know: 

- integration and look-up routines; 

- data-pool; and 

- set of flight equations routines. 


Look-up routine 

The theory of table look-up gives a 
table of values of one variable Y as a 
function of a set of values of X. The 
coordinates, when plotted, look like 
Figure 2 and we can find the Y value for 
any general X value. To do this, we have 
to interpolate adjacent pairs of 
coordinates, as follows: 


X 2 £ X <. X. - Y = Y 2 + j (X - X 2 ) (7) 



Figure 2 - Interpolation 
of Y = f(X) 


Basically, a simple algorithm for 
this table look-up process has to perform 
the following steps: 

1. to decide between which pair of X 
values in the table the current X value 
lies; 

2. to calculate the local slope 
(Y,-Yj) / (X,-Xj) ; and 

3. to apply the interpolation formula. 


The look-up process chosen to do this 
work is that published by Sinnet et al. 
(1990). The method executes a top-down 
search only during the inicialization 
step. From that on, it returns to the same 
independent variable intervals as from the 
previous step, where the independent 
variable will still most likely reside. If 
the interval in which one of the 
independent variable was located has 
changed in one of the n dimensions, this 
algorithm calculates the velocity of that 
independent variable through the table and 
proceeds directly to the correct new 
interval. 

The advantage of using the algorithm 
described above is that the table search 
time is reduced, due to the fact that the 
top-down search is performed only in the 
inicialization step, after that, the 
algorithm returns to the interval where 
the value will most likely reside. 


Integration routine 

To solve the non-linear set of 
differential equations of flight, the 
numerical method chosen was the fourth- 
order Runge-Kutta for non-linear systems 
of differential equations. 

The Runge-Kutta methods propagate a 
solution over an interval by combining the 
information from several Euler-style 
steps, and then using the information 
obtained to match a Taylor series 
expansion up to some higher order. 

The classical fourth-order formula 
is: 

y.^ = y , + .| (k l + 2k 2 +2k i +k 4 ) (8) 


where: 

k x = f{x i ,y i ) 
k 2 = f{x i ^h,y i ^hk 1 ) 

k 2 = fiXi + ^h.y^^hk-,) 

k 4 = f {X;+h, y i +hk 2 ) 


Set of flight equations routine 

Basically, the modular structure of 
the program consists of a set of three 
routines: EQUATIONS, ENGINE and OTHERS. 

The EQUATIONS routine computes the 
forces and moments acting in the 
aircraft during flight, given the 
velocities, rates, etc. The ENGINE routine 
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computes the forces and moments that 
result from the engine of the aircraft. 
The OTHERS routine calculates all other 
parameters necessary to the simulation, 
considering the limitations of this work 


Data-pool 

During the simulation time, all 
parameters will be stored in a matrix, 
called data-pool. This was done to reduce 
the time that the program takes to 
transfer the parameters from one equation 
to another. 

The data-pool was built as a 
bidimensional matrix, using pointers to 
indicate each variable or constant used 
during the simulation time. Considering 
that the simulation is independent of the 
aircraft being simulated, inside certain 
limits, we can change the aircraft type, 
replacing the data-pool parameters. 


IV. Aircraft orientation 


The orientation of any reference frame 
related to other, can be described by three 
angles, which define successive rotations 
about x, y and z axes. In fligth dynamics, 
the angles used are called Euler angles, and 
are showed in Figure 4. 


The problem of Euler angles is the 
singularities that happen out of the 
following limits: 


-n s f < n 0 <; ¥ < 2n (10) 


-1 s6s l 


-7t s <|> < 7t 0 £ 4> < 2n (12) 


In this work, in order to avoid those 
singularities, we will use the quaternions 
method (Robinson,1958; Mitchell & Rogers, 
1965 cited by Rolfe & Staples,1989) to 
define the aircraft orientation. 

Lets us to consider a frame of axes 
Oxyz, that must be coincident with the 
reference frame Ox 0 y 0 z 0 , making a simple 
rotation D, with A, B, C angles. This method 
consists of a change of variables from the 
original parameters (A, B, C and D) to a set 
of quaternion parameters e 0 , e,, e, and e,, 
as follows: 


e 0 


COS 


(13) 



reference frame, to show the Euler angles. 


where 


A = inicial situation; 

B = rotation about the Z axis; 

C = rotation about the Y ; axis; 

D = rotation about the X, axis; 

6 = pitch angle; 

<p = bank angle; and 
¥ = azimuth angle. 


e 3 = cos A sin (14) 


e 2 = cos B sin -^D (15) 

e 3 = cos C sin -|r> (16) 


So, it can be shown that the matrix 
transformation that relates (x, y, z) to (x 0 , 
y 0 ,z 0 ) in the A, B, C and D parameters can 
be substitute by the quaternions using the 
equations (13), (14), (15) and (16), 
resulting in the following matrix: 


x i e£*e?-e?-e? 2(e 1 e 2 *e 0 e J ) 2(e l e 3 -e 0 e i ) r.v t 
y = 2 ( e l e 2 -e 0 e 3 ) e 2 - e 2 + e, 2 - e 3 2 2(e 2 e 3 +e 0 e,) y c . (17) 
2(e 0 e 2 +e 1 e 3 ) 2(e 2 e 3 -e 0 e l ) 


Relating the equation (17) to the 
directon cosines, it can be shown that: 


e 0 = - (e 3 p + e 2 q * e 3 r) (10) 
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l .Sizer,A.M. "Part-task simulation 

e i " "2 ' e o P + e 2 r ~ < 19 ) techniques", Conference on flight simulation 

techniques of the American Institute of 
Astronautics and Aeronautics . Monterey, 
e 2 = A( eo p + e 2 r - e 3 g) (20) 1987. Proceedings, p.17-23. 


e 3 = -|(e 0 r + e 3 g - e 2 p) (21) 


So, in this way, from the velocities 
p, q and r, we can easily calculate the 
angles <p , V and 6. 


V. Tests 

To test the software, the chosen 
method could be the part-task technique, 
presented by Sizer (1987), where the use 
of cockpit hardware is not necessary. 

This method is called off-line 
simulation and the software is executed 
with the single model isolated for 
debugging, acting as the nucleos for the 
test configuration. It consists of a three 
packages to make up the software 
configuration: control, command and 
display softwares. 


VI. Conclusions 

The goal of this work is to show the 
steps that were taken to develop a initial 
research flight simulator software. At 
this stage, we can see that the methods 
chosen worked well. 

The quaternion parameters method did 
prove its feasibility, showing to be the 
best way to calculate the angles <p , ^ 
and 6 . 
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AfrStraCl 

Standard operating system input-output 
(I/O) procedures impose a large time penalty on 
real-time program execution. These procedures 
are generally invoked by way of Run-Time 
Library (RTL) calls. To reduce the time penalty, 
as well as add flexibility, a technique has been 
developed to dynamically intercept these calls. 
The design and implementation of this 
technique, as applied to FORTRAN WRITE 
statements, are described. Measured 
performance gains using this RTL intercept 
technique are on the order of 1000%. 

Introduction 

Frequently, software is required to run 
under tight timing constraints in order to 
perform all the necessary operations of flight 
simulation within an allotted amount of time. In 
a real-time environment it is imperative that 
certain tasks complete within time constraints 
(time-critical), while other tasks have less 
stringent requirements (non-timc-critical). 
Intercepting the default RTL calls of processes 
allows greater flexibility in handling these tasks. 
Operations can be deferred, modified, or even 
dismissed completely. As a result, the execution 
of the time-critical sections is expedited 
significantly. 

This work focuses on the design and 
implementation issues of using this technique 
within the VAX/VMS architecture. It describes 
a highly flexible and efficient mechanism which 
has minimal impact on the operating system. 
The performance is also evaluated. Design 
decisions, their motivations, and an RTL 
overview are presented. Following a discussion 
of the design and its implementation, a case 
study is used to demonstrate this technique. 
Finally, performance measurements are 
evaluated, and a discussion of the advantages 
and disadvantages are presented. 

Copyright © 1993 by the American Institute 
of Aeronautics and Astronautics, Inc. All rights 
reserved. 


Motivation 

At NASA Ames Flight Simulation 
Laboratory (SimLab), real-time aircraft model 
applications run under a general purpose 
operating system, and are written entirely in 
FORTRAN. While this structure provides an 
excellent development environment, it is not 
ideal for real-time use. For example, 
VAX/VMS FORTRAN does not allow for 
asynchronous input-output operations. If a 
FORTRAN WRITE statement is executed, the 
process is stalled until the WRITE request 
completes. If output is directed to a physical 
device, the delay may easily become excessive. 

The typical method used to solve this 
problem is to have a special purpose WRITE 
routine that circumvents the above-mentioned 
overhead. This, however, necessitates that the 
FORTRAN programmer learn and remember 
the new call routines to substitute for more 
familiar standard calls. 

To eliminate this problem an attempt was 
made to link in replacement routines for the 
system’s FORTRAN WRITE routines. Other 
than annoying linker warnings, this method 
seemed to work well. Upon closer examination, 
however, other problems began to emerge. 
Internal memory writes within the application 
required access to the system's routines instead 
of the replacement routines. Both sets of 
routines had to be called dynamically, and 
normal link libraries would not allow this. 

Hence, we investigated the use of Run-Time 
Libraries. Since in the SimLab real-time 
environment the output from WRITE statements 
to devices is not needed in real-time, it was 
decided that this would be an ideal situation in 
which to intercept the relevant RTL calls. This 
method enhances real-time performance of 
flight simulation software as well as allows 
execution of the original library routines. 
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RTL Overview 

Most libraries are link libraries where the 
desired routines are included in a program at 
link time. If other programs also need the same 
routines they receive their own copy. Figure 1 
illustrates a simple program that calls routine 'a' 
twice and routine 'b' once using a normal link 
library. Note that all references to routines 'a' 
and 'b' are resolved before the program is 
loaded. 


program 


call os 
call a 
call b 
call a 

_1. 


- 

-i 

; r 

1 

1 

1 

OS 

code 

routine a 

4-1 


1 

i 


routine b 


1 

1 



system 


Figure 1. Program with Link Library 

By comparison, Run-Time Libraries (RTLs) 
are not linked with program files but are 
included at execution time, also called run-time. 
When RTLs are used, only one copy of the 
library is needed regardless of the number of 
programs that invoke these routines. This 
results in reduced disk storage and faster 
program loading. 

Since an RTL is not directly connected to a 
program, the program must signal the operating 
system that it has a request for a library routine. 
This signaling can take place via calls, traps, 
exceptions, or interrupts. 1 Thus an RTL may be 
viewed as an extension of the operating system. 

Figure 2 illustrates the previous simple 
program example (figure 1); this time, however, 
routines 'a' and 'b' are placed in an RTL. 
Instead of calling the routines directly, they are 
called indirectly through a dispatch or jump 
table (referred to as rtl a and rtl b in the figure). 


program 


call os 



9 

1 


call a 

call b 


OS 

call a 

1 

code 




rtl a 

1 k 

routine a 


rtl b 

k 

routine b 

1 


system 


Figure 2. Program with RTL 

RTLs assist in the interception of these calls 
by allowing the addresses of the RTL routines to 
be substituted with the addresses of user-defined 
routines. These substitutions can be made 
dynamically and repeatedly. Figure 3 illustrates 
the same simple program as figure 2, with user 
defined routines 'c' and 'd* intercepting the 
system routines 'a' and T)’ via address 
substitution in the jump table. 



program 


1 

system 



call os 

— 

J— t 




call a 


1 



- 

call b 


i 

os 


- 

call a 


1 

code 



routine c 

4-. 

1 

routine a 



routine d 

4-- 

1 

routine b 


► 

rtl a 


1 



rtl b 

— 

- 



Figure 3. Program with Intercepted RTL 

In addition, if the original system routines' 
addresses are saved before the substitutions are 
made, these system routines can be invoked if 
desired. Figure 4 illustrates the same program 
as figure 3, with user defined routines 'c' and'd' 
making calls to the original system RTL 
routines 'a' and 'b'. 
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program 

1 

system 

call os 
call a 
call b 
call a 


os 

code 

9 

1 

1 

routine c 

routine d 

i=L 

| ^ 

routine a 

routine b 

±: 

1 ^ 


1 

1 

rtl a 

rtlb 


Figure 4. Program with Intercepted and 
Original RTL 

The concept of intercepting an RTL call is 
analogous to that of error handling (exception 
handling). Typically, an application will abort 
if a fatal error is detected (illegal address or 
divide by zero, for example). As an alternative, 
programs can be made capable of fielding these 
errors and performing corrective actions to 
allow the application to continue. The program 
may choose to ignore the error, or call a special 
user supplied routine if a particular error 
condition is detected. Although the methods of 
setting up such error handlers are machine 
specific, the concepts involved are similar. 

Intercepting RTL calls extends the concepts 
of the above mentioned error handling example. 
Instead of only error conditions, any RTL call 


can be intercepted and an alternate routine 
executed. Or, as with error handling, the 
normal system routines may be invoked to 
handle the RTL request. 

Design and Implementation 

The VAX/VMS implementation of RTLs 
(referred to as shareable images 2 under VMS) 
follows a standard method used by many 
operating systems. A program linked under 
version 3 or later of VMS includes a section 
called the fixup vector table} This table 
contains an entry for every RTL routine 
referenced within the program. 

All RTL references within the program are 
changed to a deferred addressing mode by the 
linker. Instead of an absolute address, this is the 
relative address of the proper RTL entry within 
the fixup vector table. At runtime, this entry 
will contain the correct virtual address of the 
target RTL routine. Note that there is only one 
entry per RTL routine within the fixup vector 
table regardless of the number of references 
contained in the program. All references to the 
same routine point to the same table entry. 

In modifying the behavior of RTL routines 
there exist three addresses of importance: 

1. address of the substituted routine, 

2. address of the current RTL routine, and 

3. address of the corresponding fixup vector. 

The following code is a macro that is used to 
save all three addresses into an intercept table 
data structure: 


Intercept Dispatch Table (function & fixup vector locations) 


O INTERCEPT_TABLE ROUTINE 

nameofs = %locate(<$>,ROUTINE) + 1 

namelen = %length(ROUTINE) - nameofs 

.psect INTERCEPT_DATA,wrt,noexe 

.address IR_%extract(nameofs,namelen,ROUTINE);Intercept routine 
.address ROUTINE ;RTL routine 

calls #0, g-'ROUTINE ; Fixup vector 

INTERCEPT TABLE 
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The INTERCEPT_TABLE macro is called 
with the name of the RTL routine that is to be 
intercepted. It automatically constructs a 
reference to both the user defined intercept 
routine and the system’s routine. The code to 
call the RTL routine is never executed; it is 
simply included so that the fixup vector address 
can be determined. Invoking this simple macro 
is all that is needed to retrieve all of the 
necessary information. For example, when the 
above macro is invoked as follows: 
INTERCEPT_TABLE RTL_ROUTINE 

the structure would be filled with the address of 
the intercept routine IR_RTL_ROUTINE as well 
as the address of the system's RTL_ROUTINE at 
run-time. 


The fixup vector address is the key to this 
whole method since the contents of this location 
determine where all references to the RTL 
routine start executing. 

Once the data structures are set up, all that 
is needed is to replace the addresses in the 
intercept vector with the addresses of 
replacement routines. Thereafter, all calls to the 
RTL routines will result in the replacement 
routines being invoked instead. 

Since, using this technique, there is also 
access to the original RTL addresses, the RTL 
routines may be invoked freely from within the 
intercept routines. 

The following code fragment is the entire 
code needed to implement the interception of 
RTL calls: 


.psect INTERCEPT_CODE,wrt, exe 

.entry InterceptInit, ''m<r2, r3, r4> 

movl #NUM_OF_IRTN,r2 ; Number of routines to intercept 

movab InterceptRoutines,r3 ; Address of intercept table 

10$: ; FOR (each intercepted routine) 

; Calculate address of fix up 
; vector which is PC relative 


addl3 #INTERCEPT_TABLE_SIZE,r 
addl2 RTL_FIXUP_VECTOR(r3) f r4 

movl r4,InAdr 
movl r4,InAdr+4 

clrl -(sp) 

pushl #PRT$C_UW 

clrq -(sp) 

pushal InAdr 

calls #5,g A SYS$SETPRT 

blbc rO,15$ 

movw @RTL_ADDR(r3),- 
@IR_ADDR(r3) 
movl IR_ADDR(r3), (r4) 


addl2 #INTERCEPT_TABLE_SIZE, 
sobgtr r2,10$ 

15$: 

ret 


, r4 


; Save address to be unprotected in 
; system service argument block 

; Set up 
; call for 
; system service 
; to unprotect 

; the fix up 

; vector area 

; Replace the reg save mask in our 
; intercept routine with RTL and 
; change the fixup vector in the 

; RTL to point to our routine 

; NEXT 
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Note that most of the code involves 
changing the memory protection on the fixup 
vectors, which requires special process 
privileges. Very little is needed to replace the 
actual addresses. 

Case Study: FORTRAN WRITE 

Sta tements 

At SimLab, all FORTRAN WRITE 
statements executed in real-time are intercepted 
and routed to an inter-process queue (pipe). The 
process on the receiving side of the queue runs 
at a much lower priority than the real-time 
process, and is allowed to handle these 
FORTRAN WRITE requests on a time-available 
basis. The real-time simulation is allowed to 
continue at a high priority without having to 
wait for the actual WRITE request to complete. 

As an additional enhancement, this 
technique allows redirection of output from the 
simulation model while it is executing. Output 
can be routed to various printers, the terminal 
screen, or even a disk file (figure 5). A Motif X- 
Windows interface has also been developed 
which allows these FORTRAN WRITE 
statements to be routed to it. All of this is 
completely transparent to the real-time 
simulation process itself. 



Figure 5. FORTRAN WRITES Data Flow 

Intercepting the FORTRAN WRITE 
routines turned out to be more difficult than 
originally thought. This is primarily because in 
FORTRAN, the WRITE statement has many 
different parameters and forms. Consequently, 
the compiler generates many RTL calls for each 
WRITE statement instead of only one call, 
which is the usual case. 

Even though many VAX/VMS calls are 
generated for each WRITE statement, they all 
follow a predictable format and sequence. The 


first call is to a FORSWRITE routine, followed 
by any number of FOR$IO calls (determined by 
the number of variables specified in the WRITE 
iolist) and ending with a FOR$IO_END call. 

A global variable is used to determine 
whether the normal system code should be 
invoked. When the application is performing a 
memory WRITE, for example, the call should 
not be altered. The following diagrams (figures 
6-8) illustrate the program logic employed to 
accomplish this. 



Figure 6. FOR$WRITE Logic Flow 

A call to the FORSWRITE routine specifies 
the FORTRAN unit number and format string. 
If the parameters to this routine do not specify a 
FORTRAN TYPE or FORTRAN PRINT 
command, then the original RTL is invoked. 
Otherwise the INTERCEPT flag is set and the 
parameters are passed through the queue. 
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Figure 7. FOR$IO Logic Flow 



Figure 8. FOR$IO_END Logic Flow 

For each variable, a call to a FOR$IO 
routine specifies the variable's data type (integer, 
floating, siring, etc.), and either the variable's 
value or address. The actual values of the 


variables are passed to the inter-process queue; 
otherwise, the values of the variables may 
change by the time the WRITE requests are 
processed. 

The FOR$IO_END routine signifies that all 
parameters and variables for the current WRITE 
have been specified. This information is passed 
down the queue and the INTERCEPT flag is 
reset for the next WRITE statement. 

Measurements and Evaluation 

Various benchmark tests were performed to 
quantify the amount of time saved using the 
RTL intercept technique, outlined herein. 
Multiple runs were performed, with and without 
RTL intercept, to make certain that the observed 
results are statistically significant. 

A program was written which exercised 
each of the following 5 FORTRAN WRITE 
statements: 

1 WRITE (6,*)I 

2 WRITE (6,'('INT = ',1)') I 

3 WRITE (6,*) STR 

4 WRITE (6,'('STR = ',A40)') STR 

5 WRITE (6,100) II,Rl,12,R2,STR 

where I, II, and 12 are integer variables, Rl and 
R2 are floating point variables and STR is a 
character array variable. 

Two test programs were built: one program 
used the normal RTL routines, the other was 
functionally identical but contained the 
replacement RTL routines. Output was directed 
to a disk file and to the terminal. Both 
programs were locked in memory and executed 
at the same real-time priority. 

Information was collected to measure the 
elapsed time required to perform 1000 iterations 
of each of the test WRITE statements. The 
elapsed time measures the total amount of time 
from the start of the invocation of the RTL call 
until the real-time task resumes execution. 

The time line in figure 9 shows that the 
elapsed time (At) for a normal RTL is t c - t a . 
The elapsed time for an intercept RTL, by 
comparison, is only t e - t^ (figure 10). Since 
the elapsed time is the time needed for the real¬ 
time process, the smaller the better. 
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Average Time In Milliseconds 



t a : Real Time Task issues I/O RTL call 
t^,: I/O completes 

if.: Real-Time Task resumes execution 

Figure 9. Normal RTL Time Line 


td *e \ 

U_L_ 

M-H 

tj: Real Time Task issues I/O RTL call 
t e : Real-Time Task resumes execution 
tp I/O completes 

Figure 10. Intercept RTL Time Line 

Table 1 contains the average elapsed times, 
in milliseconds (ms), observed for each of the 
five separate FORTRAN WRITE tests. The 


normal disk write and normal terminal write 
values arc the times observed using the 
operating systems' RTLs. 


Test 

No. 

Intercept 

RTL 

(hrtd) 

(ms) 

Normal 

Disk 

(tc-ta) 

(ms) 

Normal 

Terminal 

(tc-ta) 

(ms) 

1 

00.004 

00.173 

12.204 

2 

00.004 

00.457 

30.678 

3 

00.024 

00.267 

16.803 

4 

00.026 

00.442 

32.053 

5 

00.040 

00.985 

76.599 


Table 1. Average Elapsed Time for RTLs 

Table 1 presents the order of magnitude 
differences observed between the intercept RTLs 
and both the normal disk and normal terminal 
RTLs. Figure 11 displays the same information 
as table 1 on a logarithmic scale, to more clearly 
illustrate these differences. 



Figure 11. Average Elapsed Times for RTLs 
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As can be clearly seen, the differences for 
all the measured times are quite significant 
(over 1000%). As an example consider a 
simulation that has a 20 millisecond frame time. 
The time needed to queue a WRITE of one 
integer using the intercept method is 0.004 ms, 
while the normal method takes 0.173 ms to 
perform the WRITE (see Table 1 - Test 1). 
Logging 100 variables per frame (cycle) takes 
0.4 milliseconds (0.004 x 100 = 0.4) or only 2% 
of the total frame time when using the intercept 
RTL method. The normal method, by 
comparison, would take over 17 milliseconds 
(0.173 x 100 = 17.3), nearly as great as the 
entire frame time. 

The measured times had zero deviation for 
the intercept method, whereas over a 10% 
deviation was observed for the normal system 
routines. This is because the real-time process 
is entirely CPU bound during its WRITE 
routine. Knowing that there is no variance 
adds determinism to the real-time process. 

In essence, most of the FORTRAN 
synchronous WRITES have been converted to 
asynchronous WRITES by using the RTL 
intercept technique. This results in dramatic 
improvements in real-time performance when 
FORTRAN WRITES are required. 

Advantages and Disadvantages 

Besides the obvious benefits of enhancing 
real-time performance, another advantage of this 
method is that control of the intercepted routines 
is dynamic; execution can be transferred and 
modified at run time, different paths can be 
executed depending upon the states of control 
structures, or the original routine can be 
executed, if desired. The fact that the real-time 
process is now entirely CPU bound adds the 
benefit of determinism to the time-critical tasks. 

Additional benefits to the applications 
programmer are that (1) the programmer is not 
burdened with remembering special purpose 
routine names to handle common tasks such as 
real-time I/O, and (2) concerns about the 
priority and timing of these routines become less 
of an issue. 

Intercepting RTL calls is not without its 
disadvantages. The programming tasks on the 
systems side become more complicated. Special 
privileges are usually required since the jump 
tables are normally located in a protected 


memory space and great care is needed to 
synchronize access to these tables, especially in 
a multi-processor environment. 

CflnQlu.siQn 

Additional complexities notwithstanding, 
the advantages gained by intercepting RTL calls 
are numerous and dramatic. In addition to 
increased programming flexibility, the required 
execution time of the real-time process is 
substantially decreased. This technique can also 
be utilized in non-real-time applications, as well 
as on other computational platforms. 


^ngermeyer, John, Jaeger, Kevin (1986) 
MS-DOS Developers Guide, page 96. Howard 
W. Sams & Co. Indianapolis, IN. USA 

2 Digital Equipment Corporation (1991) 
Run Time Library Introduction, pages 1-19, 
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3 Goldenberg, Ruth E., Lawrence, Kenah J. 
(1991) VAX/VMS Internals v 5.3, pages 763- 
767. Digital Press, USA. 
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ABSTRACT 

The use of all glass cockpits at the NASA 
Langley Research Center (LaRC) simulation 
facility has changed the means of design, 
development, and maintenance of instrument 
displays. The human-machine interface has 
evolved from a physical hardware device to a 
software generated electronic display system. 
This has subsequently caused an increased 
workload at the facility. As computer processing 
power increases and the glass cockpit becomes 
predominant in facilities, software tools used in 
the design and development of cockpit displays 
are becoming both feasible and necessary for a 
more productive simulation environment. 

This paper defines LaRC requirements of a 
display software development tool and compares 
two available applications against these 
requirements. As a part of the software 
engineering process, these tools reduce 
development time, provide a common platform for 
display development, and produce exceptional 
real-time results. 

INTRODUCTION 

LaRC Environment 

The Advanced Real-Time Simulation System 
(ARTSS) 1 is comprised of multiple cockpits, 
operation consoles, out-the-window image 
generators, and cockpit display generators 
connected to a high speed fiber optic network. 
Mathematical model computations supporting 
these resources are performed by CONVEX 
supercomputers. 


Two different computer systems provide display 
generation for the simulator cockpits. Terabit 
Eagle 1000 computers provide calligraphic, 
raster, and mixing capability on the majority of 
the cockpits. Silicon Graphics, Inc. (SGI) 
computer systems provide raster instrument 
displays for an advanced transport cockpit and 
target images for air-to-air combat simulation in 
a 40’ full dome simulation facility. Both provide 
extensive graphics libraries for designing and 
animating instrument displays in a lower level 
computer language and have software 
development tools, hereafter called tools, 
available for the design of displays. The results 
presented in this paper are based on the analysis 
of TOOL1, a development package for Terabit 
computers, and TOOL2, a development package 
for SGI computers. 

Display Development Environment 

Display development begins at LaRC with a 
research requirement. From this, researchers 
design display prototypes on paper or their own 
computers. Once the display requirement is 
complete, specifications are passed to the 
simulation programmer who develops and 
maintains the display on the real-time graphics 
computer. This is an iterative cycle demanding 
significant communication during the 
requirements, design, and development 
processes. Figure 1 reveals the major processes 
in display development. 

Tools applied to this environment produce major 
benefits. By offering a graphical mouse-driven 
development interface, these tools provide the 
researcher more power to participate in 
development. It also establishes a common 


Copyright c 1993 by the American Institute 
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Figure 1 Display Development Cycle 


working environment for researcher and 
programmer by eliminating multiple 
implementations of a display. Previous studies 
show development time for tools is reduced 
compared to traditional programming techniques. 2 

With these possible benefits, LaRC must 
determine the feasibility of tools on the simulation 
facility with respect to requirements. 


A tool must be capable of creating both types of 
displays. 

User requirements arise from the specific needs 
of researchers and simulation programmers. A 
tool must allow graphical, mouse driven display 
development. This environment must also 
facilitate the creation of display dynamics. 

Facility requirements are based on current 
system configurations and performance 
considerations. The tool must allow C Graphics 
Library (GL) source code generation on an SGI 
workstation, have acceptable real-time 
performance of generated displays, and provide 
a seamless communication environment with 
ARTSS. 

To analyze how tools meet our requirements, 
TOOL1 and TOOL2 are thoroughly tested by 
developing a detailed primary flight display with 
each tool. From this development, comparisons 
are made based on the functional capability, real¬ 
time performance, and communication capability. 


LaRC REQUIREMENTS OF A 
SOFTWARE TOOL 

Display Classifications 

Cockpit displays can be broadly grouped into 
three increasingly complex categories; non¬ 
interactive, decision support, and prototyping. 
Non-interactive displays are read-only displays 
providing information based on model parameters 
passed from an external simulation. Decision 
support displays have read and write capabilities, 
allowing direct pilot interaction and control via 
touch-screen. Prototyping displays are a type of 
decision support display that perform virtual 
mock-ups of a complete cockpit panel. 

Software Tool Requirements 

If a tool is going to be used at LaRC, it must 
meet research, user, and facility requirements. 

Research requirements for displays have evolved 
from non-interactive to decision support displays. 



Figure 2 Primary Flight Display 

Figure 2 illustrates the display developed using 
both tools. It includes an attitude director 
indicator, perspective runway, altitude tape and 
mode indicators, vertical acceleration indicator, 
airspeed tape and mode indicators, glideslope 
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Table 1 Functional Tool Capabilities 




TOOL1 

TOOL2 

DRAWING PRIMITIVES 

line, rectangle, circle, arc, polygon, text 

V 

V 

chord, pie, tape, linear/circular labels, 
tick mark, primitive, viewport 

V 


spline curve 



DRAWING OPERATIONS 

copy, angular replicate, mirror, undo, 
delete, move, rotate, scale 

V 

V 

align 

V 


round corners, push/pop, swap 


V 

INPUT OBJECTS 

button, rotor, switch, knob, 
potentiometer, input field, key, locator, 
menu 


V 

OUTPUT OBJECTS 

light, barchart, dial, scale, tape, CRT, 
cursor, output field, ADI, PPI, plot 


V 

User-defined output objects 

V 



scale, localizer scale, horizontal error scale, and 
all necessary mode and warning text strings. 

General Overview of Tools 

TOOL1 was originally designed to create and 
animate non-interactive displays for Terabit 
computers. It has recently developed the 
capability to develop decision support displays 
and generate GL compatible C code for SGI 
workstations. TOOL1 is contained within a single 
executable process and includes 73 point-and- 
click menu options for display creation and 
manipulation. 

T00L2 was originally designed to create and 
animate prototyping displays for SGI computers. 
It has recently developed a C source code 
generation capability. TOOL2 is contained within 
four primary executable processes; object 
creation, data integration, logic manipulation, and 
run-time environment. There are 86 point-and- 
click menu options in object creation and data 
integration. 


Functional Capability 

Both tools allowed adequate development of the 
evaluation display with the limitation that neither 
tool facilitated the perspective runway. (Note: 
TOOL2 has a recently developed 3D product that 
is available as a separate process.) After 
adequate training time, development took 20-25 
hours for both tools. 

Table 1 compares TOOL1 and TOOL2 based on 
available drawing primitives, drawing operations, 
input objects, and output objects. TOOL1 and 
TOOL2 provide display dynamics capability but 
differ in their approach. TOOL1 contains more 
drawing primitives than TOOL2 but no pre-set 
objects. Instead, all object dynamics are user- 
defined and customized. A logic script window 
based on C language syntax can be selected to 
describe an objects dynamic behavior. 

TOOL2 facilitates dynamics in two ways. First, 
property sheets associated with pre-set objects 
(tapes, dials, plots) define the dynamic behavior 
of an object, allowing rapid development of 
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common objects without requiring knowledge of 
C language syntax. Second, for overall detailed 
display control a separate executable process 
controls dynamics through a finite state machine 
(FSM). The FSM is a logic editor where the user 
controls display behavior based on system input. 
This is ideal for prototyping displays where 
frequent user input such as button selection 
causes on-screen changes. 

To reveal these different approaches to display 
dynamics, three small display development tasks 
were defined and developed on both tools. Two 
of these tasks had detailed display dynamics. 
The third task involved minimal display dynamics. 
Each task was performed five times to provide 
acceptable results. For the two tasks containing 
detailed display dynamics, TOOL1 performed 10- 
15% faster than TOOL2. For the third task, 
TOOL2 performed 15% faster than TOOL1. 

The delay for TOOL2 in the first two tasks is due 
to swapping to the FSM process for detailed logic 
development. The TOOL1 logic script window 
allows direct entry of C code syntax, providing 
much flexibility in display dynamics. However, 
the presence of pre-set objects in TOOL2 helps 
to decrease development time as revealed in the 
third task. 

Real-time Performance 

Both tools rely on source code generation to 
produce acceptable real-time refresh rates. 
TOOL1 and TOOL2 provide options to generate 
Graphics Library (GL) C source code on SGI 
workstations. A SGI 4D/310 VGX is chosen as 
the common platform to compare the 

performance of the developed display for both 
tools. The performance measurement is based 
on the following; a monitor refresh-rate of 60 Hz, 
canned data driving the objects, and no real-time 
communication. Two cases are considered for 
timing, the display with vector fonts and with 
raster fonts. Results are summarized as follows: 

Raster Fonts Vector Fonts 
TOOL2 60Hz 30Hz 

TOOL1 20Hz 20Hz 

The TOOL2 generated primary flight display 


performed better than TOOL1 in both cases. 

TOOL2 took advantage of SGI optimization 
techniques to improve its speed by utilizing 
bitplane partitioning. Non-moving parts of the 
display are written into static underlays and 
overlays to allow only the moving part of the 
display to be rendered each frame. Tape and 
ADI objects are automatically clipped outside of 
the viewport range to avoid useless rendering. 
Negatively, TOOL2 generated C code required 
60% more function calls than TOOL1 to draw the 
same display. Many of these functions are pre¬ 
set TOOL2 libraries with no provided source 
code. This makes debugging and code 
modifications difficult and in some cases 
impossible. Documentation of generated source 
code is thorough. 



Figure 3 Current LaRC I/O Environment 


TOOL1 uses fewer functions to generate the 
display than TOOL2, and all source code is 
available for debugging. However, TOOL1 does 
not take advantage of key optimization 
techniques used by TOOL2 and is greatly slowed 
by graphics look-up tables called in the program. 
Both tools exhibited performance degradation 
due to input device reads during each frame. 
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Communication Capability 


ARTSS, the LaRC simulation facility, provides a 
serial fiber optic highway to transfer mathematical 
model variables calculated on the CONVEX 
supercomputer to each site configured on the 
network, and to receive input from the sites. For 
display generation, each SGI interfaces to the 
highway through a DR11W type interface. Figure 
3 illustrates that two processes run in tandem to 
properly allow displays to run at real-time. The 
DR11W process reads data packets from the 
highway and places it into shared memory 
accessible by the display process. 

Requirements such as this place tools at a 
disadvantage to support unique communication 
configurations. Both TOOL1 and TOOL2 require 
strict adherence to generated data structures, 
making turn-key solutions from tools difficult. 
Developers of tools are proactive about this 
situation and are beginning to develop 
communications support for developed displays. 
TOOL2 has an initial release of a 
communications library to allow external 
simulations to communicate with TOOL2 display 
processes. Illustrated in Figure 4, it is based on 
modifying the external simulation to read and 
write via TCP/IP to TOOL2 processes across a 
network. 



Figure 4 TOOL2 communication set-up 


Although modifying the external simulation is 
undesirable for LaRC, generated displays from 
TOOL1 and TOOL2 can be used with an I/O 
process developed in-house to allow 
communication with ARTSS. 

CONCLUSION 

TOOL1 and TOOL2 fulfill many of LaRC’s 
requirements of a tool with the notable exception 
of communication capability with ARTSS. 
Differences have been revealed in this analysis 
in display dynamic capabilities and source code 
generation. It is appropriate to discuss an ideal 
tool for LaRC to highlight these areas and how a 
tool best meets our requirements. 

Functionally, the tool should contain all drawing 
primitives and operations similar to those listed in 
Table 1. In addition, pre-set objects like those 
listed for TOOL2 in Table 1 should be available 
to help decrease development time. As with 
TOOL1, logic scripts should optionally be 
available to tie directly to objects. This combines 
the efficiency of TOOL2 pre-set objects with 
TOOL1 custom object capability. An additional 
optional process should be available with FSM 
capability. This provides high level program 
control of complex decision support and 
prototyping displays. 

For source code generation, the tool should have 
the capacity to produce C source code with GL 
functionality. All necessary source code for pre¬ 
set library functions should be provided for proper 
debugging. Optimization techniques involving 
bitplane partitioning and graphics cropping, as 
provided by TOOL2, must be performed. 

For communications purposes, in addition to 
generating a display, the tool should generate an 
executable process that reads data from a 
DR11W interface and writes to shared memory 
for use by the developed display. This avoids 
modification requirements to external simulation 
or display code and the need to hand code an 
I/O process. This is the area where TOOL2 and 
TOOL1 did not meet LaRC’s requirements. 

This specification is a combination of the best of 
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both tools and LaRC's requirements. As of 
publication of this paper, both tools are 
continuously evolving, and to an extent, this 
paper provides only a snapshot of current 
capabilities. 
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ABSTRACT 

Truly reusable software is software that is 
defined to be reused without change. A method 
for producing reusable simulation software, which 
results in greatly reduced development and main¬ 
tenance costs, has been developed by the Akron 
division of Loral Defense Systems and is now be¬ 
ing tested in conjunction with the Institute for Sim¬ 
ulation and Training, and the Naval Training and 
Simulation Center, both in Orlando. The Ada pro¬ 
gramming language is used for this effort. 

The reusability, without change, of the soft¬ 
ware is achieved by a five-step method: 

1. Make the system to be simulated object-ori¬ 
ented. That is, partition the system into a collec¬ 
tion of objects to be simulated. 

2. For each object, create a package of single- 
function, untallored routines which simulate 
that object’s behavior. Each routine must perform 
one and only one main function, and perform that 
function in the most general manner possible. The 
packages of routines are then stored in the sub¬ 
system of a library for reusable code, according to 
the type of object they simulate. Any platform spe¬ 
cifics for a particular simulation must be packaged 
separately and stored in their own library. These 
can also be reused. When the object’s simulation 
is broken down into the small single-function rou¬ 
tines, the routines can be distributed as desired 
over any platform. This, and the fact that platform 
specifics are kept separate, make the routines 
platform Independent also. 

3. For each of the object’s routines, create an 
Interface module. This module must have a 
broad interface with the system, but a narrow in¬ 
terface with its routine. 


4. Give each object’s simulation a generic pack¬ 
age that lists, and assigns generic names to, the 
modules used in the simulation. 

5. Make all the interfaces and their routines units 
Independent, and make all the routines data 
structure Independent. 

As each new simulation is being developed, 
the new system is partitioned into objects, and the 
corresponding subsystems of the reusable library 
are inspected for the needed object simulations. 
Those object simulations that are present will be 
reused without change. Those that are not will be 
developed, according to the above dictates, and 
added to the appropriate subsystems of the reus¬ 
able code library. However, if an object simulation 
is present but one (or more) of its routines does 
not perform its function using a method found 
necessary for this particular application, another 
routine can be coded using the desired method. 
But here also, the function must be performed in 
the most general manner possible for the method 
employed. The new routine (or routines) is put 
into its own package and the present object simu¬ 
lation is used, but with the new routine being 
executed instead of the old. This is accomplished 
by means of a generic package. 

The generic package is used to list the routines 
that will simulate the object in this particular ap¬ 
plication, and the package replaces the old rou¬ 
tine in the list with the new routine. The replace¬ 
ment is facilitated by the interface modules of the 
two routines. This use of the generic package al¬ 
lows for the development, storage, and mainte¬ 
nance of unique object simulation routines only, 
and for the “mixing and matching" of these rou¬ 
tines to produce any desired object simulation. 


Copyright <& 1993 American Institute 
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Here again, the routines’ interface modules facili¬ 
tate the “mixing and matching.” 

INTRODUCTION 

Simulation software reusability is of particular 
advantage at this time, when a great deal of new 
software is being developed due to the military’s 
mandate for Ada in its embedded computers. 

Also, software reusability is now a feasible con¬ 
cept for real-time simulations, due to the develop¬ 
ments in processor memory size and execution 
speed. No longer does simulation software have 
to be tailored to fit the available memory size or to 
execute completely in a given amount of time, by 
eliminating portions that have little or no effect on 
the particular simulation being developed. 

This means that much of the software devel¬ 
oped for one simulation can be reused for similar 
simulations. For example, all bodies in flight are 
subject to the same physical laws of motion which 
are expressed in classic mathematical equations. 
In the simulation of an aircraft, if the portion of the 
software simulating the motion of the aircraft’s 
body is kept separate from the software simulat¬ 
ing the other parts of the aircraft, and if this soft¬ 
ware reflects the classic equations, it can be re¬ 
used to simulate the motion of the body of any 
kind of aircraft. If the software simulating the air¬ 
craft’s rotor is handled the same way, it can be 
reused to simulate the rotor on any kind of aircraft 
having the same type of rotor. After extending this 
principle to all parts of the aircraft simulation, it 
becomes clear that the software not only must be 
in the Ada language because of the government 
mandate, but also that it must be object oriented 
and untailored. This is the foundation for software 
reusability. Further, if the software simulating an 
object is made units independent, data structure 
independent, and platform independent, reusabil¬ 
ity of the object's simulation as a whole is maxi¬ 
mized. Breaking an object’s simulation software 
into single-function routines, and giving the rou¬ 
tines each an interface module with the result that 
all routines in the object’s simulation interface uni¬ 
formly with the system, enable the reusability of 
the parts of an object’s simulation. 

THEORY 

Standard object-oriented programming has the 
data structure holding an object’s physical charac¬ 
teristics, data values which are either constant or 
repeatedly calculated, packaged with the routines 
that operate on these characteristics to simulate 
the object. This method separates the character¬ 
istics (Figure 1A) from their routines and passes 


them to the routines through arguments (Figure 
1B and 1C). The package of characteristics is 
now the object, and the package of routines the 
object’s simulation. This allows the routines to be 
reused to simulate any of a class of unique but 
similar objects, those having the same data struc¬ 
ture but different values for the constant charac¬ 
teristics, while maintaining only one copy of the 
routines package. The unique object packages 
can also be stored and reused. 

NOTE: All further references to an object will im¬ 
ply a class of similar objects. 

Platform independence is achieved through the 
breakdown of all objects’ simulation software into 
single function routines for ease of distribution 
over any platform, and the separation of platform 
specifics from the routines. Platform specifics are 
packaged separately and can be reused. The rou¬ 
tines must also perform their functions in a most 
general manner to help maximize reusability. 
Again referring to the calculations for the motion 
of a body in flight, this method has one routine 
calculating only the linear velocity components, 
another routine calculating only the linear accel¬ 
eration components, etc., and each calculation is 
done with classic equations. No terms in any of a 
routine’s equations can be omitted, nor can the 
equations be otherwise tailored to a specific 
body’s motion. If either of these occur, the routine 
can be reused without change only for the simula¬ 
tion of the motion of that particular body, rather 
than for a class of similar bodies. 

Each routine in an object’s simulation is given 
an interface module (Figure 1 Ea). When execu¬ 
tion of a routine is needed, a call is made to its 
interface module, which in turn calls the routine. 
The package of single-function routines becomes 
a package of interface modules with a routine tied 
to each of them. Because of the different methods 
for simulating an object, there could be more than 
one package of modules and routines for an ob¬ 
ject. The modules in all packages, with simulation 
routines for the same object, must interface with 
the simulation system in exactly the same general 
manner. That is, all of these modules accept the 
same set of arguments. These arguments are 
large portions of the system data structures, por¬ 
tions large enough to contain all possible data 
needed for all the object’s routines to perform 
their functions by any method chosen. 

Having the modules interlace with the system 
in this manner, and having their routines singular 
in function, makes possible the interchange of two 
routines that perform the same function but 
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A. Object package for Body 



C. Calling program 


Calc_Linear_Velocity (Helicopter.Body); 


D. Generic package 


B. Collective object package for Helicopter (optional) 



with Procedure Calc_Linear_Velocity (Body : In Out Body_type) is 
FI ight_Calcs. Calculate_Linear_Velocity; 


E. Object simulation package - Flight_Calcs 


Interface Module 


Procedure Calculate_Linear_Velocity (Body : In Out Body_type) Is 


lntegrate_Linear_Acceleration (Linear_Acceleration, 
Linear_Velodty, 
Delta_Time); 


end procedure: 


Routine 



Figure 1. Method For Developing Reusable Code 
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perform it by different methods. For example, two 
routines that both integrate linear acceleration to 
produce linear velocity, one by the rectangular 
method, the other by the trapezoidal method, are 
interchangeable. If, in order to reuse an object’s 
simulation in a new development effort, a routine 
must be removed from the simulation and another 
inserted, the interface module facilitates the inter¬ 
change and allows the reuse without change of 
the rest of the routines. This is because it is actu¬ 
ally the interface modules that are interchanged 
and the modules preserve the argument list. 

To further facilitate the interchange, a generic 
package (Figure 1D) is used to list the modules 
for the routines to be used in an object’s simula¬ 
tion in a new development effort. In listing the 
modules, the generic package associates a ge¬ 
neric name with each of them, and calls to these 
modules are made using the generic names, 
which never change. Along with unchanging argu¬ 
ment lists, this eliminates any need for modifica¬ 
tions in the calling programs because of the inter¬ 
change. Modifications are confined strictly to the 
generic package and involve only the interface 
module name and the package name for the re¬ 
placed routine. However, modules whose routines 
perform the same function can be given the same 
names, since they will reside in packages having 
dissimilar names which will differentiate between 
the two. Now even the modifications to the gener¬ 
ic package are minimized. The interchange be¬ 
comes nothing more than the interchange, in the 
generic package, of the names of the two pack¬ 
ages in which the modules and their routines re¬ 
side. Moreover, the introduction of the interface 
module and the generic package not only facili¬ 
tate the interchange of two routines, but make 
possible the “mixing and matching" of routines to 
put together any desired object simulation. 

While a routine’s module interfaces with the 
system in a general manner, it interfaces with its 
routine in a very detailed manner dictated strictly 
by the needs of the routine (Figure 1 Eb). The 
module passes to the routine only those single 
pieces of data needed for the performance of the 
routine’s function. Having the routines accept only 
single pieces of data makes the routines data 
structure independent. They are oblivious to what¬ 
ever kind of structure holds the data. 

If newly coded routines need to store pieces of 
data in the object’s data structure and the struc¬ 
ture is not set up for it, the structure can be ex¬ 
panded to accommodate the new data. The ex¬ 
panded structure can then be used along with the 


new routines and without affecting the already 
written routines. The interface modules of the al¬ 
ready-written routines accept whole structures 
regardless of additions. Their only concern with 
the pieces of data is that the pieces needed by 
their routines are still in the structure. 

The objects, routines, interface modules, ge¬ 
neric packages, etc. are created independent of 
units. This is accomplished by using actual names 
of desired units to define default units types in a 
separate package (Figure 2A). Various necessary 
unit conversion factors and functions are also put 
into the package. Generic types are then defined 
from the default units types and generic names 
are given to the conversion factors and functions. 
Both the generic factor and function names and 
the generic types are used throughout the various 
packages in the reusable library (Figure 2C). To 
convert a simulation from one set of units to 
another, from degrees, feet, miles, etc., to ra¬ 
dians, meters, kilometers, etc., one need only 

A. Units package A 


type Degrees is Float; 
type Angle_type is Degrees; 

Convert_to_Radians : Float := Pi/180; 


B. Units package B 


type Radians is Float; 
type Angle_type is Radians; 

Convert_to_Radians : Float := 1.0; 


C. Routine 


Temp^Var: Roat; 
Heading :Angle_type; 


Temp_Var:« Sin (Convert_to_Radians * Heading); 


Figure 2. Units Independence 
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remove the package containing the default units 
types formed from the first set of units, and 
replace it with the package containing default 
units type formed from the desired set of units 
(Figure 2B). No modifications need to be made to 
any other part of the simulation. 

TESTING 

This method for producing reusable software is 
being tested through its application to the existing 
simulations of two helicopters, which will be re¬ 
ferred to as helicopter A and helicopter B. The 
actual names of the helicopters are irrelevant, 
since the application of the method is indepen¬ 
dent of the choice of helicopters. The two simula¬ 
tions were originally programmed in the FOR¬ 
TRAN language and are being reprogrammed in 
Ada, according to the method developed by Loral. 
Helicopter A is being reprogrammed first with all 
routines possible being reused in the reprogram¬ 
ming of helicopter B. In the simulation of helicop¬ 
ter A, the main rotor force and moment calcula¬ 
tions are performed using the disc rotor method 
(Figure 3C and 3D). In the simulation of helicopter 
B, the same main rotor calculations are performed 
using the blade element method (Figure 4A and 
4B). All other functions are common to the two 
simulations. The packages of routines that per¬ 
form these common functions, after being repro¬ 
grammed first for helicopter 
A, are being reused without change in the devel¬ 
opment of the simulation of helicopter B in Ada. 
The only routines that need reprogramming for 
helicopter B are the routines performing the 
main rotor’s force and moment calculations (see 
Figure 3). 

However, there are differences in the types and 
physical characteristics of some of the compo¬ 
nents of the two helicopters, such as the engine 
and body. This results in the need to store differ¬ 
ent characteristic constants in the object pack¬ 
ages for these components in the helicopter B 
simulation. Therefore new object packages, and 
any related data table packages for thrust, lift, 


drag, etc., were created for these components 
(Figure 5). 

Since so much of the code for the simulation of 
helicopter A could be reused without change, the 
development costs for the simulation of helicopter 
B were drastically reduced. Testing time for the 
reused code was also reduced to testing its inter¬ 
action with the newly developed routines. Mainte¬ 
nance costs for shared enhancements, fixing dis¬ 
crepancies and such will also be greatly reduced. 
In short, the more the code can be shared without 
change, the greater the reduction in effort and 
cost. 

SUMMARY 

Reusable simulation code is code that can be 
reused without change. To obtain this degree of 
reusability: 

1. The code needs to be object-oriented, with 
the object packaged separately from the simula¬ 
tion of the object. 

2. The simulation of the object must consist of a 
package of single-function routines that are 
untallored. The singularity of function allows the 
routines to be platform Independent. 

3. Each routine must be given an interface mod¬ 
ule to ensure unchanging argument lists. 

4. Each object simulation must be given a gener¬ 
ic package that lists the modules used in the sim¬ 
ulation of the object and associates generic 
names with them to ensure unchanging module 
names in the calling programs. 

5. The routines and modules must be units inde¬ 
pendent and the routines must be data structure 
Independent. 

Producing reusable code, code that can be re¬ 
used without change, results in reduced develop¬ 
ment and maintenance costs. The greater the 
percentage of reusable code incorporated into the 
development of a new simulation, the greater the 
immediate and long-term savings. 
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A. Collective object package for Helicopter B. Calling program 



C. Generic package 


with Procedure Calc_Rotor_Forces_and_Moments (Any_Copter: In Out Copter_type) is 
Disc_Rotor_Calcs.Calc_Rotor_Forces_and_Moments; 


D. Object simulation package for Rotor A - Disc Rotor Method 


Interface Module 



Figure 3. Rotor Simulation For Helicopter A 
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A. Generic package 


with Procedure Calc_Rotor_Forces_and_Moments (Any_Copter: In Out Copter_type) is 
Blade_Element_Rotor_Calcs.Calc_Rotor_Forces_and_Moments; 


B. Object simulation package for Rotor B - Blade Element Method 


Interface Module 



Figure 4. Changes For Rotor Simulation For Helicopter B 


A. Object package for Body of Helicopter A B. Object package for Body of Helicopter B 


type Body type is 


type Body_type is 

record 


record 

Linear Acceleration : Lin Accel type; 


Linear Acceleration : Lin Accel type; 

Linear Velocity : Lin Vel type; 


Linear Velocity : Lin Vel_type; 

Delta Time : Time Inc type; 


Delta Time : Time Inc type; 

Weight: Constant := 12000.0; 


Weight: Constant := 17000.0; 

end record; 


end record; 


Figure 5. Change In Body Object 
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FLIGHT UPDATE OF AERODYNAMIC MATH MODEL 
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ABSTRACT 

Increasingly stringent standards for simulator fidelity 
have led to a need for continually improving the 
aerodynamic mathematical models for flight simulations 
produced by Boeing Commercial Airplane Group 
(BCAG). An overview of the process used at BCAG for 
producing and validating the flight updated aerodynamic 
model is presented. Topics include flight-test planning, 
instrumentation requirements, aerodynamic coefficient 
extraction, and simulator-to-flight validation. Particular 
emphasis is given to the extraction method which is 
used to identify aerodynamic coefficient information for 
the entire model in both linear and nonlinear regions, 
including the effects of flow separation and aerodynamic 
hysteresis. An actual example is provided showing the 
flight updated basic lift coefficient compared to predicted 
data, and the resulting improvement of the simulator-to- 
flight comparison of a deceleration to full stall and the 
subsequent recovery. 


NOMENCLATURE 

b Reference wing span, ft 

c Reference wing chord, ft 

^ x AERO Body x-axis force coefficient 

^ y AERO Body y-axis force coefficient 

^Zaero Body z-axis force coefficient 

^AERO Body-axis rolling moment coefficient 

^ m AERO Body-axis pitching moment coefficient 

^ n AERO Body-axis yawing moment coefficient 

^ X SIM Simulator body x-axis force coefficient 

^ y SIM Simulator body y-axis force coefficient 

CZsim Simulator body z-axis force coefficient 

^SIM Simulator body-axis rolling moment 

coefficient 

^ m SIM Simulator body-axis pitching moment 

coefficient 

^ n SIM Simulator body-axis yawing moment 

coefficient 

Fxt Body x-axis thrust force, lb 

Fyr Body y-axis thrust force, lb 

Fzr Body z-axis thrust force, lb 

M/r Body-axis thrust rolling moment, ft-lb 

M m x Body-axis thrust pitching moment, ft-lb 

M n x Body-axis thrust yawing moment, ft-lb 


Ixx Roll moment of inertia, slug-ft 2 

lyy Pitch moment of inertia, slug-lt 2 

I*z Yaw moment of inertia, slug-ft 2 

Ixz Product of inertia, slug-ft 2 

MAC Mean aerodynamic chord, ft 

n x Body x-axis load factor 

n y Body y-axis load factor 

n z Body z-axis load factor 

p Body axis roll rate, rad/sec 

q Body axis pitch rate, rad/sec 

r Body axis yaw rate, rad/sec 

^ Dynamic pressure, lb/ft 2 

S Reference wing area, ft 2 

W Airplane gross weight, lb 

a Airplane angle of attack, deg 

ACx Difference coefficient, body x-axis 

ACy Difference coefficient, body y-axis 

ACz Difference coefficient, body z-axis 

AQ Difference coefficient, body-axis rolling 

moment 

ACi r . Difference coefficient, body-axis pitching 

moment 

AC n Difference coefficient, body-axis yawing 

moment 

ACl Lift coefficient difference between 

required and computed value, 
stability axes 

C-Lsim EXT Flight-test-extracted total lift coefficient 
^LbasIC EXT Flight-test-extracted basic lift coefficient 


INTRODUCTION 

Modem standards for commercial transport aircraft flight 
simulators require a close match with airplane 
characteristics throughout the flight envelope. 
Simulations developed at Boeing Commercial Airplane 
Group (BCAG) must satisfy the stringent requirements 
of the highest level full-flight training simulators and 
those of its own engineering simulators. The 
aerodynamic mathematical model provides the 
foundation of each simulation and is designed to satisfy 
the requirements of both of these applications. 
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Crew Training Simulator 

The requirements for the content and fidelity of the 
aerodynamic model are determined from several sources. 
The basis for crew training simulator requirements is 
the "International Standards for the Qualification of 
Airplane Flight Simulators" 1 , published by the Royal 
Aeronautical Society. This document was developed by 
a team of representatives from all facets of the simulator 
industry, including the major regulatory authorities, 
who met regularly over a period of two years from 1989 
to 1991. It is based on the content of FAA Advisory 
Circular AC120-40B 2 and expanded to include specific 
requirements of European and Australian regulatory 
agencies. Since the International Standards draft 
document was completed in January, 1992, it has been 
endorsed by major regulatory authorities as a means to 
achieve training simulator approval. As of this writing, 
it is awaiting formal approval of the International Civil 
Aviation Organization (ICAO). 

Another important resource for training simulator 
standards is the document, "Flight Simulator Design & 
Performance Data Requirements" 3 , published by the 
International Air Transport Association (IATA). This 
document provides guidance for the scope and content of 
data necessary to build simulators of adequate fidelity to 
meet flight crew training requirements. 

Engineering Simulator 

At BCAG, the engineering simulator has occome an 
essential analysis tool which is used for a variety of 
applications. A few examples are: 

• system design 

• system certification 

• accident/incident investigation 

• handling qualities and crew workload evaluations 

• failure analysis 

• customer requests 

• customer demonstrations 

The engineering simulator must accurately represent a 
wide range of conditions within the flight envelope and 
be readily available when needed. 

Fli ght Wflte 

A key to providing the required simulator fidelity for all 
of these applications is the flight update to the 
aerodynamic mathematical model. The process at 


BCAG uses measured flight data to determine the 
incremental coefficient values which must be applied to 
the existing simulation aerodynamic model to satisfy 
the equations of motion. 

Figure 1 provides an overview of the process for 
acquiring fiight-test data, data conditioning, coefficient 
extraction, and time history matching. 


FLIGHT TEST REQUIREMENTS 

At BCAG, a significant portion of each flight-test 
program for new and derivative airplanes is devoted to 
gathering data for the development and update of the 
simulator aerodynamic math model. During one recent 
derivative program some 36 flight hours were devoted to 
simulator-specific testing. In addition, data acquired 
from other testing, such as that for performance and 
handling qualities certification, are used for simulator 
update. 

Simulator flight testing requires careful planning. Test 
conditions, maneuver types, and pilot technique must be 
well defined. Onboard instrumentation must be specified 
along with the requirements for measurement accuracy. 
All of this planning requires close coordination between 
aerodynamics engineering, flight-test support groups, 
and the test pilots. Boeing test pilots are highly skilled 
and often provide valuable insight and suggestions for 
how a test should be performed. Particularly demanding 
maneuvers may be practiced in the engineering simulator 
prior to the actual test flight. 

Two basic types of tests are conducted during the 
simulator-specific flight testing. The first includes all 
the handling qualities and performance tests required by 
the International Standards document 1 and other 
validation tests required by customers and regulatory 
authorities. Selected data from these tests will 
ultimately appear in the Approval Test Guide which is 
provided by each training simulator operator to the 
appropriate regulatory authority. The second type of 
testing includes those maneuvers which are designed for 
use in extracting coefficient data for the simulator 
aerodynamic math model. Each of these tests must be 
carefully defined in terms of flight condition, airplane 
configuration, initial condition, and pilot control inputs. 

Flight Test Instrumentation 

Simulator-specific flight testing typically occurs shortly 
after FAA certification of new and derivative BCAG 
airplanes. This sequencing guarantees that no 
configuration changes will occur during simulation 
testing and provides access to an aircraft which has been 
well instrumented and calibrated in support of pre- 
certification and certification flight testing. 
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From the hundreds of available flight test measurements, 
approximately 300 are selected for each simulator- 
specific maneuver. These data are collected into a 
special database of flight test maneuvers resident with 
the aerodynamics engineering group (see Figure 1). 

The parameters requested for the simulator-specific flight 
test maneuver database are required to support two major 
tasks involved with the aerodynamic model update: 1) 
simulator model validation and 2) aerodynamic 
coefficient extraction. The parameters required to 
perform these tasks are: 

angle of attack 
sideslip angle 
control surface positions 
Mach number 
pressure altitude 
airspeed 

configuration (e.g. flaps, gear, etc.) 

engine thrust 

Euler angles 

angular rates 

linear accelerations 

angular accelerations 

mass properties 

winds 

In addition, a fundamental parameter required for all 
maneuvers is time. It is important to remove all time 
skews between parameters so that any given event will 
occur at the proper time in each parameter. 

Each of the required parameters mentioned above may be 
obtained from instrumentation available on the flight 
test aircraft. Two sources of these measurements are: 1) 
production ship system instrumentation and 2) 
instrumentation added specifically for flight test data 
acquisition. The production instrumentation includes an 
Inertial Reference Unit (IRU), Air Data Computer 
(ADC), angle of attack vane, engine instrumentation 
(e.g. throttle lever angles, Nl, N2 etc.) and 
configuration measurements. Additional flight test 
instrumentation includes control surface positions, 
sideslip pressure ports, static pressure from a fin trailing 
cone, and total pressure valid to high air-flow angles 
from a shielded pitot tube. 

Data Accuracy Requirements 

It is necessary for analysis engineers to be familiar with 
the characteristics of each flight test measurement. The 
extracted aerodynamic coefficients are only as good as 
the flight test measurements used to compute them. 

The term "measurement accuracy" refers to the degree to 
which the flight test measurement represents the actual 


value. Measurement accuracy may be affected by: 
instrument accuracy (how well the instrument output 
represents the actual signal), resolution (how well the 
digital signal represents the analog signal), filtering, 
calibrations, and assumptions or approximations made 
during data conditioning. 

Measurement uncertainties adversely affect both the 
accuracy of aerodynamic coefficients derived from flight 
test data and the simulator-to-flight validation. 
Measurement inaccuracy consumes some portion of the 
validation tolerance. In addition, measurement 
uncertainties may increase the scatter or noise in 
extracted coefficient data from different maneuvers and 
flights. 

Measurement accuracies have improved at BCAG with 
the use of ring laser gyros for angular rates and euler 
angles and digital synchros for control surface 
deflections. These measurements are currently 
sufficiently accurate for aerodynamic model 
development. Further improvements to math model 
fidelity could result from increased accuracy of the 
following measurements: static pressure where trailing 
cone data are invalid or unavailable, free-stream angle of 
attack and sideslip angle, wind, thrust and mass 
properties. 

The aerodynamic model update process used at BCAG 
undergoes continuous improvement. This process is 
approaching the point where further significant model 
fidelity improvements will require a reduction of flight- 
test measurement uncertainties. 


Atmospheric Conditions 

It is not possible with current technology to accurately 
account for the effects of a turbulent wind field on the 
aircraft response. Therefore, an important requirement 
for each test is that the atmosphere be as free of 
turbulence as possible. However, there inevitably will 
be some turbulence and small gusts during flight 
testing. 

Accurate methods for measuring airspeed must be used. 
The airspeed vector is resolved into longitudinal, 
vertical, and lateral components. These airspeed 
components are compared to the inertial rates along each 
axis to determine the wind components. However, these 
computed wind values are valid only for the point at 
which the airspeed is measured (typically well away 
from the wing and empennage surfaces), and generally do 
not properly account for the high-frequency components 
of the wind field. 

Calm air is especially important for tests near the 
ground. A significant wind occurring near the ground is 
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usually accompanied by turbulence. As a rule, a mean 
wind speed of less than three knots is required for 
ground-effect testing. The preferred time of day for 
ground-effect testing is near dawn in a stable atmosphere 
when there is likely to be a temperature inversion near 
the ground (the air temperature increases with height 
above the ground). There have been occasions during 
flight testing for ground effects when the air was so still 
that the first test of the morning was performed in 
virtually calm air only to have the airplane fly through 
its own wake turbulence on the subsequent test. The 
ideal atmospheric condition for ground-effect testing 
would be to have just enough air motion to carry the 
wake turbulence away from the runway before the next 
approach, but light enough to cause no atmospheric 
turbulence. Such an ideal condition is rarely 
encountered, and is always short-lived. 


C/aero + M£L = 

*AEKO qSb 

[plxx - (r + pqfacz + Ozz - lYY)qr] 
qSb 

n , M mT _ 

^ m AERO + 

qSc 


r 4. M n T _ 

CnAER0+ ^T‘ 
frizz - (p - q r )ixz+A yy - ixx)pq] 
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AERODYNAMIC COEFFICIENT EXTRACTION 

Methods for aerodynamic simulator data extraction are 
key to successful simulator update. An overview of the 
method used at BCAG is provided below. The method 
uses information measured on board the flight-test 
aircraft and compares the forces and moments required to 
satisfy the airplane equations of motion with those 
computed by the existing simulation. The simulation is 
initially based largely on wind tunnel data and is 
continually revised during the update process. The 
differences between the required and computed 
aerodynamic coefficients are used to update the simulator 
aerodynamic data base. The method can be used to 
extract aerodynamic coefficient information in the linear 
and nonlinear regions, including the effects of flow 
separation and aerodynamic hysteresis. These methods 
rely on powerful computer-based tools, but considerable 
interpretation and engineering judgement is required to 
properly distribute the coefficient increments to the 
individual components of the aerodynamic buildup 
equations. 

The coefficient extraction method utilizes the following 
six-degree-of-freedom equations of motion in airplane 
body axes: 



(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


The left-hand sides of the above equations of motion are 
the applied forces and moments which are required to 
satisfy inertial equilibrium. It is assumed here that these 
applied forces and moments consist only of aerodynamic 
and thrust effects (i.e., the airplane is in the air.) The 
right-hand side of each equation represents the airplane 
kinematic state and mass characteristics as determined 
from flight-test measurements. 

It is assumed that the thrust effects (Fxt. Fyt. Fzt» 
Mff, M n x, M m x) can be determined with sufficient 
accuracy from onboard measurements and the simulator 
engine model. It is also assumed that the required total 
aerodynamic coefficient for each degree of freedom can be 
represented as the value computed by the existing 
simulation for the given aircraft state plus a difference 


coefficient, i.e.: 

C XAERO = Cx SIM + ACx (7) 

C Y A ERO = C Y S IM + ACy (8) 

C ZaERO = C ZsiM + ACz (9) 

C *AERO = C *SIM + AQ (10) 

C m AERO = C msiM + AC m (11) 

C nAERO = C nsiM + AC n (12) 


The difference coefficients may be shown in terms of the 
equations of motion by combining equation (1) - (6) 
with equations (7) - (12): 




( 13 ) 
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AC m = ( 17 ) 
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The incremental moment coefficients are transferred to a 
reference center of gravity, usually 25% MAC. 

The incremental coefficients may be computed as a 
function of time for a given flight-test condition. Each 
incremental coefficient represents the "correction" which 
must be added to the simulation to satisfy the equations 
of motion. 

The next task, often the most formidable, is to 
determine which terms in the aerodynamic model 
buildup should be revised. This is a highly iterative 
task requiring considerable engineering judgement. The 
complete flight-test update is undertaken by a team of 
engineers who have extensive knowledge of the 
aerodynamic effects on aircraft performance, stability, 
and control. The team must carefully coordinate its 
efforts to produce a consistent model which satisfies the 
requirements for all types of maneuvers throughout the 
flight envelope. 


Example Application 

An important requirement for determining the proper 
distribution of the aerodynamic effects is the availability 
of flight-test maneuvers which can be used to isolate the 
desired aerodynamic effects. An example which 
demonstrates the effectiveness of this method for 
identifying aerodynamic coefficient information in a 
highly nonlinear region is the extraction of the basic 
airplane lift at high angles of attack. An airplane stall 
test may be used for this analysis. During this test, the 
airplane decelerates at a specified entry rate (usually 
about one knot per second) with the engines set at idle 
power. The airplane gradually pitches up until a 
minimum speed is reached, at an angle of attack which 


typically is greater than that for maximum lift 
coefficient. The same test may be used to extract basic 
pitching moment and drag coefficients. 

The total simulator aerodynamic lift, in airplane 
stability axes, consists of the sum of a number of 
individual contributions. For the purpose of this 
example, the lift buildup equation may be expressed as: 

Cl SIM = c Lbasic + c Lstabilizer 

+ Cl ELE VATOR + C LDYN AMIC (19) 

+ SMALLER TERMS 

A difference coefficient of lift, ACl, is determined by 
transforming to stability axes using the body-axis ACx 
and ACz of equations (13) and (15) respectively: 

ACl = - ACz cos a + ACx sin a (20) 

The term ACl represents the correction which must be 
applied to the lift equation to satisfy inertial 
equilibrium. The new or "extracted" total lift coefficient 
may be expressed as: 

c Lsim EXT = c Lsim + ACl (21) 

The left-hand side of equation (21), Cl$im EXT> 
represents the total lift coefficient which is required to 
satisfy inertial equilibrium. Figure 2 shows the total 
lift coefficient which was extracted from a stall test 
which was performed during a recent Boeing commercial 
transport flight-test program. The extracted lift 
coefficient data represent the entire maneuver from the 
initial deceleration through the recovery. The extracted 
data arc shown together with the updated simulator total 
lift coefficient for the same maneuver. Note the 
aerodynamic "hysteresis" effect showing the delay in 
flow reattachmcnt during the recovery portion of the 
maneuver. 

The method also may be applied to the extraction of an 
individual buildup term by using a maneuver for which 
that function is a primary contributor to the airplane 
response. The example stall test may be used to identify 
the basic lift function, CLbaSIC- For this purpose, the 
required difference coefficient is applied in the following 
manner to determine a new "extracted" basic lift 
coefficient: 

c lbasicext = c lbasic + aCl (22) 

It is assumed that all the individual contributions to lift 
except for CLbaSIC are known from previous analysis 
or are relatively small. (Actually, the process is highly 
iterative, and as each term is modified, the other terms 
must be re-evaluated until all arc well defined.) The lclt- 
hand side of equation (22) represents the new basic lilt 
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coefficient. Figure 3 shows the pre-flight predicted basic 
lift coefficent compared to data extracted from the 
example stall test. After applying the correction to the 
basic lift coefficient, the function CLbasIC is revised as 
shown in Figure 4. 


VALIDATION (PROOF OF MATCH) 

The ultimate verification that the simulator aerodynamic 
math model is valid for a particular maneuver is a 
quantitative comparison between the simulator and the 
aircraft response. To perform such a match, the 
engineering simulator is driven by actual measured 
values of control surface position and engine thrust, as 
well as wind speed and direction throughout the lime 
history. The simulator response is overlayed with die 
measured airplane time history. 

For the above example, a simulator-to-flight comparison 
was made using a completely updated simulation except 
with predicted basic lift as shown in Figure 3. The 
resulting simulator-to-flight match is shown in Figure 
5. The match is quite poor, and violates the tolerance of 
±3 knots airpsced 1 . When the basic lift coefficient is 
corrected to that shown in Figure 4 using the value of 
ACl extracted from flight data, the match is greatly 
improved as shown in Figure 6. 

When the entire update process is completed, lime 
history comparisons such as these, as well as snapshot 
data for steady-state tests such as longitudinal trims, arc 
provided to the training simulator manufacturers. The 
resulting document may be used to aid the development 
of the Approval Test Guide which is presented to the 
regulatory authority as one requirement for simulator 
approval. 


comprehensive set of quantitative comparisons between 
simulator and flight-test results. 

The quality of the flight-updated mathematical model is 
only as good as the accuracy of the flight data. 
Measurement of control surface positions and airplane 
kinematic data, such as rates, accelerations, and attitudes 
now is quite good. Improvements to the accuracy of 
engine thrust, mass data, flow angularity, pressure data, 
and winds could result in better simulator math 
modelling and validation results. 
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CONCLUSIONS 

BCAG has long recognized the need for high-fidelity 
flight simulation both for flight-crew training and for 
engineering application. Standards for both applications 
arc becoming increasingly stringent. The flight update 
of the aerodynamic mathematical model is key to 
producing a faithful representation of the airplane. 

The method used at BCAG to extract aerodynamic 
coefficient data from flight-test measurements is 
successfully applied to all types of Higlu maneuvers. 
The method is effective for extracting data in the linear 
and nonlinear regions. The method is most effective 
when based on well-defined flight -test maneuvers which 
are performed in nearly smooth air. The updated 
mathematical model must be validated by a 
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Ab s t racl 

Simulation fidelity and validity for 
an engineering simulator have always had a 
strong appeal to the simulation 
specialists and customers. Along with 
enhancing the engineering simulator's 
standing in analysis and test task, 
simulation test and simulator design are 
emphasizing the importance of simulation 
fidelity and validity. Based on some 
methods in the process of integration, 
testing and acceptance for the SB—i00 
Flight Simulator and a comparison between 
simulation testing results and the results 
from flight, how to consider simulation 
fidelity and validity for an engineering 
simulator is discussed in this paper. 

Int roduction 

Fidelity and validity in simulation 
for an engineering simulator are very 
important problems which require a great 
deal of attention by the simulation 
community. Until confirmed by flight 
testing the actual aircraft, manned flight 
simulation and simulation results in 
ground - based and in-flight simulators 
should be considered as predictions, at 
least. Although many studies have been 
performed over the years to compare 
simulation results to those of actual 
flight tests, to date there is till no 
absolute correlation. 

This paper discusses simulation 
fidelity and validity associated with 
ground - based engineering simulation. 

By simulation fidelity is meant the 
degree of closely representing the 
behaviour of a simulated aircraft by 
comparing the simulation environment and 
results in the simulator with those of the 
aircraft. The simulation fidelity includes 
the reality for the pilot feel and the 
correctness of the test results. Simulator 
fidelity can be broken down into the 
following parts : software fidelity (data 
and simulation models), hardware fidelity, 
fidelity for a whole tested system, 
fidelity of the pilot's subjective 
impression, simulation mission fidelity 
and simulation experience fidelity. 
Generally, the better simulator fidelity 
is, the better its validity is. Simulation 
validity is dependent on how much 
effectiveness of simulation tests, and the 


extent or limitations for solving the 
problem of simulation engineering. It 
contains probability and coverage of 
solving simulation problems, the benefits 
after simulation tests, exercise and 
training, and effectiveness of providing 
with the information on the testing 
process. Simulation validity ( or 
effectivity) is its usefulness, namely 
creditability after tests in an 
engineering simulator, and it depends upon 
whether the test results could be 
available for use to good purpose and 
practical value of the fliqht simulation. 

For a training flight simulator, there 
have been criteria for verifying the 
simulator in many countries (see Table ]), 
mainly, levels of approval proposed by FAA 
in the U. S and CAA in the UK. Many 
airplane companies have presented some 
methods to define the confidence for an 
engineering simulator. But there has not 
been a unified level of the engineering 
simulator approval validated by the proper 
authorities in the world. 

Though the levels of simulator 
approval for a training flight simulator 
could give a reference to an engineering 
simulator, these two types of simulators 
are very different In their purposes. 

For an engineering simulator, the 
grade of perfection and the technical 
requirements are not concerted at 
different development stages. According to 
the different test tasks in it, the 
simulation disposition has a little hit 
difference so that how to evaluate an 
engineering simulator is more complicated 
than a training flight simulator in a 
sense. in order to gain experience with 
fidelity and effectivity assessment, and 
to study methods of the increasing 
reliance upon manned engineering 
simulation for research and development, 
this paper first presents a technique view 
for simulation fidelity and then discusses 
test results performed in the SB—|n n 
Simulator. The SB-inn Simulator is as a 
simulator with large angle of view and it 
can be flyed near the flight envelope of a 
modern aircraft (from close ground to 
ceiling height with different altitudes, 
different air speeds and different enqine 
conditions) , and conducted aerial 
acrobatics and sustained maneuver. For 
further details, it can be found from 
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Ref . 2 


Basis of Simulation Tests 

The high quality of flight simulation 
is greatly dependent on data provided to 
the simulation model, and technique and 
past experience of people who program and 
use the simulator. Flight simulation is 
not duplication, but 'an organic whole' 
which puts skill and art together. We have 
done a lot of work for building the 
simulator equipment and fulfilling the 
simulation tests in support of flight 
tests at CFTE over the past 30 years. 
Nowadays we should research into the 
simulation fidelity to improve simulation 
tests and enhance the effectiveness for 
use. In order to apply satisfactorily an 
engineering simulator to support the 
flight tests, six aspects of simulation 
fidelity should be mainly considered: 

Simulation Fidelity 

A. Simulation Hardware Fide1ity 
The performance of hardware in an 
engineering simulator can be compared to 
design specifications of actual aircraft 
systems and simulated flight environments 
so as to analyze and validate the test 
results. Sometimes the error required by 
simulalor hardware is smaller than the 
manufacturing tolerance. Change of 
simulation hypothesis and expansion of 
operating limits are within the research 
scope of the hardware fidelity. The 
relatived problems of the hardware 
fidelity were discussed in reference 2• 

B. Simulation Software ( Simulation 
Models and Data ) Fidelity 

It deals with aspects of methods of 
mathematical modelling, computer 

programming, computational algorithm and 
check approach, of reliable source and 
lookup of simulation data, and of adequate 
representation and accuracy of the model 
and so on. 

For simulation data, the requirement 
is necessary to enable an engineering 
simulator to adequately represent an 
actual aircraft. The exact requirements 
for data, in terms of scope and accuracy, 
depend on the particular research program 
and stage. 

For simulation model, this model must 
possess a satisfactory range of accuracy, 
which can be achieved in real-time and 
which is acceptable and sufficient for the 
role of the simulation and can be in 
comparison with reality and consistent 
with its intended application. It also is 
in relationship with model validation, 
model verification and model specification, 


C. Fidelity for a Whole Tested System 

This system represents a simulator 

open-loop system. It is essential to 
compare the output results produced on a 
simulator with real-life results recorded 
from flight tests, to match the simulator 
response characteristics to the aircraft 
response characteristics, to make 

compensation for the simulated aircraft 
system according to the simulation 
requirements, and to achieve adequate 
accuracy which the real-time solution 
yields the steady-state performance of the 
aircraft and its transient behaviour. 

D. Fidelity of the Pilot's Subjective 
Impression 

That is the fidelity of man-in-the 
loop control. It means whether the 
simulator is like the aircraft, and deals 
with interface and relationship of 
man-mac hine, and pilot's subjective 
evaluation, experience. skill and 

knowledge. 

E. Simulation Mission(or Task)Fideli ty 

It discusses the relations among test 

tasks, capabilities of simulator equipment 
and simulation requirements. The detail 
requirements of a given simulation task 
will vary depending on its purpose. For 
simulation task, we should understand that 
which device is first importance for the 
simulation test and which one is secondary 
importance. 

F. Simulation Experience Fidelity 

It indicates fidelity of j udgment , 
experience, and intuition of simulator 
designers, simulation and test engineers 
and specialists. This fidelity seems to be 
out of simulator fidelity, but It's very 
important, otherwise if simulator users 
made mistakes in selecting the simulator 
equipment, a satisfactory simulation 
result can not be yielded in the simulator, 
even if it is a very good and expensive 


2. I nterra l ationship among Test Tools 

The i nterra l at i onship among test tools 
also belongs to the research scope of 
simulation task fidelity. In order to 
succinctly introduce the relationship 
among an engineering simulator and other 
test tools, their advantages, defects and 
relationships between outputs and inputs 
are s hown in Fig. 1 . 

Method of Study 


To evaluate the simulation fidelity of 
the SB-10(1 Simulator, we usually use six 
methods for comparing the characteristics 
and performance of a simulator with those 
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of a simulated aircraft. 

1. Man-in-the Loop Control Delays 

Man-in-the loop control delays between 
pilot input and simulator response are 
major indexes of the flight simulator per¬ 
formance.It is one of parameters which has 
a serious influence on flying qualities 
for an aircraft. In past,because of the sys¬ 
tem of an aircraft is simple,even if there 
was a longer transfer time delay for the 
aircrft, the pilot could complete a low 
gain task with a near open loop. But for 
the modern aircraft of today,if there is a 
longer transfer time delay of its response 
it is more difficult to complete a high 
gain task with a closed loop (as the pilot 
is a link in the large control loop). As a 
result, before simulation tests, the 
transfer time delay of a simulator must be 
determined in detail and then evaluation 
of flying qualities for an actual aircraft 
being simulated can be exactly performed 
in the simulator. 

In general, the transfer time delay 
simulated in the simulator is longer than 
it of a simulated aircraft. Without chang¬ 
ing aircraft basic performance (control 
force and aerodynamic characteristics in a 
simulator), it is necessary to reduce the 
transfer time delay. Measures used in the 
SB -]00 Simulator are : 

A. In order to increase reality 
conducted by the simulator, we utilized 
some unique technique including a 
multi-minicomputer network, a parallel 
computer processing method and a mixed 
language programming design used by 
different high-level languages so that the 
simulator is designed to have a maximum 
iteration time interval between 33. 3 ms 
and 50ms depending on simulation tasks. 

ji_. Make some compensation for the 
flight control system. 

C. Improve the dynamic characteristics 
of the flight instruments. 

JD_. Use the simple target tracking 
displays for some test tasks ( without 
traditional visual systems). 

Through determining the time delay for 
the simulator,the following experiences 
were gained; 

A_. The time delays contained in the 
FAA requirements are suitable for an 
engineering simulator, it can be one of 
the evaluation criteria for an engineering 
simulator. An important factor is the 
difference between the simulator delay and 
the simulated aircraft delay. 

B. During performing the software 
processing, specially using the 
compensating measures, the basic 
performance, aerodynamic characteristics 


and flight control systems for an aircraft 
can not be changed. Generally speaking, 
the damping of a flight control system is 
smaller and the bandwidth of it is wider. 
The time delay of the whole control system 
against total simulator delay is smaller 
(about from a thirtieth to a fourtieth of 
the total delay) . Therefore, more 
effective method is to raise the iteration 
computation in terms of high computer 
speed. 

Cj Different test conditions will get 
different test results.lt is necessary to 
select reasonable test conditions and 
decide the detail test requirements in 
differnent flight stages. 

D. During process of measuring the 
transfer delay, before tests, the 
simulation test has to keep the simulator 
systems constant ( i. e. initial test 
conditions in steady balance states). 
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time delay, the best way is to use a 
high-speed camera with time coordinates. 

G_. To check influence of delays on 
flying qualities, it can be determined by 
comparing ground-based simulation with 
in-flight simulation. 

2. Total Output Results 

Total output results based on the 
aerodynamic parameters were measured in 
the SB-100 Simulator. Besides measuring 
the frequency and the damping ratio in 
each channel (including the damping ratio 
of longitudinal short-period, Dutch-roll 
frequency and damping ratio, roll control 
performance, roll control response 
sensibility and control sideslip amplitude 
and lateral mode characteristics). System 
transient output response to the control 
stick (or pedal) inputs recorded of the 
simulated aircraft must he compared with 
those from flight tests. Based on the 
comparative results to correct aerodynamic 
data and simulation models so that the 
matched error is as small as possible. The 
relative matched error should be within 
the range of ten (or larger) percent for 
an engineering simulator. In this study. 
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the test regimes and input modes are 
conducted in the same way as those used in 
the study in actual flight test. The 
inputs (on control stick or pedal) may be 
taken from a tenth to a fifth of the total 
displacement, using a single pulse wave 
for the pitching system, a double pulse 
wave for roll and yaw systems. The 
comparison between simulation results and 
flight test results is available from 
Ref. 3. 

3. Analogue Input Errors 

The analogue Inputs mainly are the 
inputs of all the control systems and the 
inputs of the engine thrust levers. 
Accuracy of the analogue inputs will 
directly influence on simulation fidelity 
and simulation test validity ( specially 
high requirements for the test tasks of 
precision control and close formation). 
Thereby, to enhance simulation fidelity, 
errors of analogue inputs ( including 
simulation resolution, quantization 
error. ‘fluctuation’ error of analogue 
inputs as a function of time) must be con¬ 
trolled critically. The high-amplitude 
■fluctuation’ error (zero-drift error) is 
thrown' into confusion so that the pilot is 
difficult to control the instantaneous va¬ 
lue of analogue inputs and even could not 
keep the instantaneous balance state for 
the simulated aircraft. The time histories 
of stabilator input errors and throttle 
input errors were measured on the SB —100 
Flight Simulator, and are shown separately 
in Fig. 3 and Fig. 4. In the former case, 
the error is larger than the allowable 
tolerance which is intended. In the other, 
the error is smaller than the allowable 
tolerance. 

The following measures must be 
employed to reduce this error : 

A. Utilize a high precision potentio¬ 
meter (seperate-level type or multiturn). 

B. The distributed capacity and their 
interference should be dealt with 
carefully, specially, correctly handle 
ground strap among all the simulator 
e q uipme n t. 

C. Use accurate A/D channels C 16 bits 
or higher) and reference supply with high 
stability. 

D^. Correct the ‘fluctuation’ errors 
by so f twa re met hods. 

4. Various Errors in Displays 

During flight simulation tests, one of 
the pilot's main information provided by 
the simulator is a visual cue. It includs 
a visual (SKy-Earth) reference in three 
degrees of unrestricted rotational freedom 


over the entire field of view. a target 
movement and displays, the horizon and 
targets belong to simulation of ey. teral 
environments. Under existing conditions, 
there has not been an efficient and 
entirely quantitative method comparing 
with its objective reality so that these 
performance determination and correction 
are only dependent on the evaluation which 
the pilots present during conducting 
different flight maneuvers. and by 
reference to associated standards. But 
displays belong to part of simulated 
aircraft systems. It can make a 
performance comparison between simulated 
displays and actual aircraft displays. In 
system demonstration tests, the indication 
error is measured by the following ways, 

A_. Utilize three different input 

modes-two static measuring methods 

( based on equal angle input and real 
standard scale input) and one dynamic 
measuring method. 

B. Take mean error, RMS error and 
relative error of displays in both direct 
and reverse movement (see Table 2 )- and 
neutral position (zero) error, total mean 
error, repetitive error, sensitivity and 
response speed (see Table 3) and absolute 
error in specific points of displays (such 
as Table 4) , by use of the static 
measuring method. 

C. Determine dynamic characteristics 
of displays by use of the dynamic method. 

D. Measure throughput delays from the 
input of the control stick to the output 
of main instruments(including HSI, g-meter 
and altitude rate meter). We measured 
performance of all the instruments in 
order to compare the performance of simu¬ 
lated instruments with those of true ins¬ 
truments and examine the static and dyna¬ 
mic performance of the simulated ins- 
trumants according to the requirements 
for flight tests, and then found which 
performance parameters can be had inf¬ 
luence on assessment of aircraft flying 
qualities and why they may be had 
influence on flying qualities. After 
flight simulation tests, the pilots will 
offer evaluation and suggestions for an 
improvement on the flight instruments. In 
terms of making a comparison between 
objective. quantitative analysis and 
subjective assessment, we can easy to 
find out reasons why these instruments are 
in accord with the requirements and some 
others are out of accord with the 
requirements. In general, the indication 
error of simulated displays should be 
smaller than those of actual aircraft 
displays. Because only in this way, they 
could be made compensation for a 
difference between the simulated system 
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and real aircraft system, and be used for 
engineering simulation. 

5. Typical Maneuvers 

After subsystem testing, system 

testing, systems integration, evaluation 
testing and acceptance testing, specially 
through determining transfer delays, time 
transient curves, analogue input errors 
and indication errors of displays, main 
problems existed in the simulator and the 
majar difference between the simulator and 
the actual aircraft can be found out so 
that how to Improve the simulator may be 
further difined. In order to enhance the 
fidelity of the simulator, the methods of 
hardware improvement and software 

compensation are used. But how to prove 
that the engineering simulator is entirely 
useful for support of the flight test, we 
have to do a lot of work for the 
simulation validity. The following flight 
tests have been completed on the SB—1 0 0 
Flight Simulator; 

A. Basic Aircraft Performace 

. Maximum level-flight velocity 

. Level-accelerating flight and 

level-decelerating flight 

Climb and descent performance 

. Maximum vertical velocity ( maximum 
rate of climb) and ceiling 

Aircraft operating envelope 

B. Aircrft Control and Stability 

C. Typical Maneuvers 

Steady turn with different banks 
Zoom flight and diving 

. Tooth method flight 
Roll (full and half) 

Coordinated turn 

. Wind-up turn 

. Climbing turn 

. Half roll and s plit — s 
Loop 

. Target tracking 

Based on the performance determination 
and test data, models of aerodynamics and 
data of engines can be calibrated, and 

simulation test results can be compatible 
with those from flight by repeating the 
iteration number of times (see Table 5). 
six simulation tests are listed in Table r 
in terms of difference between simulator 
testing data and data from flight. If we 
just conduct a few flight validation tests, 
such as takeoff, landing and cruise to 
judge the accuracy of software models and 
data, it is not good enough for a 
h i ghly-maneuverable aircraft. We must know 
which range of data and models are right 
and which range of them are wrong so that 
the previous simulated flight tests are 
entirely necessary to evaluate and 

validate the engineering simulator. The 


value of this work lies not only in 
helping to validate simulation models and 
simulator data, it also helps to set 
simulator standards for some research 
tasks. 

6. Pilot's Evaluation and Suggestions 

Pilot's evaluation and suggestions 
provide the primary basis for improving 
the fidelity and validity of a simulator. 
According to their experience of practise 
and deep comprehension on flight, the 
pilots indicate sharply the symptom of the 
simulator and where is noncoincident with 
the flight rule, and which parts of the 
simulator are different from those of the 
simulated aircraft (where is the 
difference in, how much difference, what 
is real circumstance, what reason of the 
difference can be estimated, and how to 
improve etc.). 

6.1 Evaluation 

in order to have pilot's evaluation 
on simulation fidelity, the items 
evaluated by the pilots are split into 
three sections as follows; 

Evaluation of typical flight 
subjects and comparision with actual 
flying tests 

. Employing opinions on major sys¬ 
tems (Earth-Sky scene, target, control 
feeling and intercoordination among them) 
offered by the pilots 

General comments given by the 

pilots 

6*2 Suggestions 

After repeating tests, the pilot's 
suggestions can be concluded as follows; 

. Reality of Earth-SKv scene 
Target tracking 

. Control (or environment) feeling 
Dynamic response 
Precision control 

Observed reference during aero¬ 
batic maneuvers 

Due to limited space. it is 

unnecessary to go into details. 

Conclusion 

In order to enhance the effectiveness 
for use, it is necessary to reduce errors 
of the simulator ’systems. Hence we pay more 
attention to the precision of hardware and 
software for the simulator, and made a 
comparison between simulation testing 
results and the results from flight. After 
numbers of tests and analyses. major 
sources of simulator fidelity problems can 
be found out, we try to study verification 
and validation methods, and criteria, and 
to gain quantified system analysis for 
manned engineering simulation fidelity by 
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measuring attributes of piloting technique 
in the simulator, analyzing the errors for 
tin simulator hardware and software, and 
comparing the simulation testing results 
with those measured In flight tests. 
Conclusions reached are. 

. This paper mentions the 

relationship between engineering simulator 
testing and other simulation testing 
approaches and their influence on fidelity 
of simulation. 

. There must be some different methods 
in fidelity study for different types of 
aircraft and for different testing tasks. 

. it represents points of view and 
approaches for efficiently enhancing 
simulator fidelity and effectivity. 

. It introduces some ways of improving 
simulation fidelity and validity for the 
SB— ] o Cl Flight Simulator. 
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Fig.2 Transfer Delay from the Input of 
Control Stick (Pitch Channel) to Output 
of Visual Displays in the SB-100 Simulator 
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Table 2 Indication Errors of Displays 


Linkage 

Channel 

NO. 

Instrument 

Name 

Measuring 

Method 

Parameter 


Error 


Mean 

Error 

RMS 

Error 

Relative 

Error(») 


Revolution 

Equal 

Direct 

0.73 

0.86 

0. 69 

1 

meter 

Angle 

n 





(right) 

Input 

Reverse 

1.27 

1 01 

1 . 18 




Direct 

1.00 

0.91 

0.80 




Reverse 

1.50 

1.02 

1.43 




Direct 

0.01 

0.03 

0 . 10 




+n y 






Standard 

Reverse 

0.03 

0.04 

0.30 

5 

Accelerometer 

Scale 







Input 

Direct 

0.02 

0.03 

0.20 




” ny n 

Reverse 

0.04 

0.04 
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Fig. 1 The Relationship Among an Engineering simulator and Other Test tools 


Table 1 Differing National Simulator Criteria 


Country 

Authorized organization 

Certification level 

USA 

FAA 

LevelA 

Phase 1 level B 
Phase 2'level C 
Phase 3 level D 


UK 

CAA 

Level 1-5 

Australia 

ACAA 

Level 1-5 

Germany 

LBA 

Phase 1-3 

Japan 

JCAB 

Phase 1-3 

Norway 

NBA 

Phase 1-3 




Table. 3 Dynanic and Static Parameters of Displays 


Instrument 

Name 

Parameter 

Total Mean Error 

Repetitive Error 

Sensiti 

vi ty 

Respons 

e speed 


Desired 

Value 

Measured 

Value 

Desired 

Value 

Measured 

Value 

Desired Measured 
Value Value 

Desired 

Value 

Measured 

Value 

Airspeed Meter 

Indicated 

15.0 

12.5 

10 

5 

5 

l 

100 

490 

N Meter 

Velocity(km/h) 

M 

0.02 

0.02 

0.01 

0.01 

0.01 

0.01 

0. 1 

1 

Climb Meter 

Climbing(m/s) 
and Diving 

2.0 

0.9 

1.2 

1.2 

1 

<0. 1 

25 

>100 

Yawmeter 

Speed 

Magne tic 

Heading (° ) 

±1 

1 

±0.7 

0.7 

±0.5 

±0.5 

30 

30 

HSI 

Pitch Angle(° ) 

±0.5 
(as 0® ) 
±0.7 

(as±30° ) 

<0.5 

±0.4 

±0.6 

<0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

60 

60 


Table. 

4 Comparison 

with the 

Desired Value and 

the Measured Value for 

HSKPi tch Angl 

les, ° ) 



Test Point 

0 5 

10 

20 30 40 

60 

80 

-5 

-10 

-20 

-30 

-40 

-60 

Allowable error 

±0.5 ±0.7 

±0.7 

±0.7 ±0.7 ±1.0 

±1.0 

±1.0 

±0.7 

±0.7 

±0.7 

±1.0 

±1.5 

±1.5 

Measured error 

0 0 

0 

0 0 0 

-0.1 

-0.5 

+0.5 

+0.5 

+0.5 

+0.5 

0 

-0.5 


Table. 5 Comparison With Simulator Test Data and Data from Flight 


Test Item 

Condition Difference between Simulator Testing Data and 

Data from Flight 


Altitude(km) 

Min.Indicated Max. M 

Velocity 

Aircraft 

3 

+9.6 -0.004 

Operating 

5 

+2.7 -0.005 

Envelope 

10 

-0.9 -0.015 


15 

+6.0 -0.004 


Altitude(km) 

M Climb Velocity(m/s) 

Rate 

5 

+0.034 +1.4 


(Full Power) 

of 

9.3 

-0.030 -0.6 

Climb 

5 

-0.019 -0.7 


11 

-0.035 -4.4 

Climb 

Alti tude(km) 

time (s) 

Time 

1-20 

7 

Ceiling 


Altitude (m) 

400 

Turning 

Alti tude(km) 

M Normal(g) time(s) 

g Loading 

Performance 

5 

-0.033 -0.2 +0.6 

Loop 


Altitude g Loading Indicated Path Angle(® ) 
(m) (g) Velocity (° ) 

(km/h) 


Entry Condition 

-200 -0.8 -45 0 


Top Parameter 

+335 -0.58 -42 0 


Exit Parameter 

+200 +0.3 +22 -15 


time 

no difference 
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Abstract 

Military pilot training is faced with severe con¬ 
straints and restrictions in the future. Therefore 
effective training with the use of simulation by 
application of new technologies is gaining increased 
importance. 

Extensive studies and research have been performed 
by Deutsche Aerospace (DASA) for several years for 
the German Ministry of Defence and the European 
Fighter Aircraft Consortium on subjects such as pilot 
training analysis, Tactical Simulation Center, con¬ 
tracted training and joint multinational training. 
As a result, with regard to the changing training 
scenario, an Advanced Training Concept for future 
military pilot training has been developed by Deut¬ 
sche Aerospace. It aims to accomplish the training 
tasks by increased and optimized use of synthetic 
training aids in order to substitute parts of flight 
training and by participation of industry in the 
field of training. By these means, and by restructu¬ 
ring the training program, life-cycle-cost can be 
reduced and the effectiveness of training improved at 
the same time. 

This paper outlines the Advanced Training Concept 
and gives a perspective for future military pilot 
training. It describes the training problem, with the 
training need and the constraints for training. Also 
covered is the role of simulation for training and 
available technologies. Conclusions for future 
training are derived. 

The presentation is the view of industry, speci¬ 
fically that of Deutsche Aerospace, Germany. 


Introduction 

My presentation outlines the view of Industry, 
specifically that of Deutsche Aerospace, for an 
Advanced Training Concept for future military pilot 
training. 

Deutsche Aerospace conducted extensive studies in the 
recent years for the German Ministry of Defence (MOD) 
and for the European Fighter Aircraft Consortium on 
subjects, such as pilot training analysis, Tactical 
Air Simulation Center, contracted training, and joint 
multinational training. 

First, I will try to identify the problems of 
future military pilot training by pointing out the 
training need and the constraints. Then I will 
address the role of simulation as a tool for training 
and advanced training technology. 


Deriving from that, I will present the Advanced 
Training Concept and present a perspective, on how 
Deutsche Aerospace thinks the future training pro¬ 
blems of the Air Forces can be solved. 


The Training Problem 

The Training Need 

Some 20 years ago prior to introducing the F-4F, the 
German MOD performed manned A/A combat simulations 
comparing the F-104 vs the F-4F, and vs the different 
threat aircraft. During the tests, we soon found out, 
that we had to rotate the pilots and everybody had to 
fly every aircraft under all conditions. This was 
because simply one good pilot or one mistake in air 
combat could spoil the whole result. The assessment 
later showed that pilot proficiency overrules air¬ 
craft performance: A well trained pilot in an infe¬ 
rior A/C will win against a badly trained pilot in a 
superior A/C ! 

The job of training military combat forces is one 
of the most important and demanding of all military 
requirements. Especially in the last years, dramatic 
changes in the world situation occured with engraving 
impact on military operation and training. 

These changes are: 1. Political reorientation of 
some Nations, especially the former USSR, Warshaw 
Pact Countries, and Germany, in conjunction with 
strategic changes in the world wide threat. 2. 
Regression in the economics with cut backs of defense 
budgets. 3. Fundamental changes in the role of the 
forces of some Nations, e.g. Out-of-Area missions, 
overseas missions and changes in force structure. 

4. Rapid changes in technologies. 

In the subject of military pilot training, we 
first have to clarify what training in this context 
means: 

The Air Forces have a need 1. to train aircrews 
entering the Forces after being qualified as pilot 
candidates (Re-generation Training) 2. to convert 
experienced aircrews from one aircraft type to 
another, normally to limited Combat Ready status 
(Conversion Training), and 3. for continuation 
training of the pilots in the operational wings to 
achieve and maintain a Combat Ready status in their 
specific roles (Tactical Continuation Training). 

The training objective for the Military is, in 
short, to get the aircrews Combat Ready and to keep 
them proficient at the highest possible standard in 
the shortest time with the minimum of cost. 
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This task Is becoming more and more difficult. 
Worldwide on the potential threat side, especially in 
the Far and Near East, more capable SAM Systems and 
Fighter Aircraft are being introduced. On the other 
hand in the western nations, more sophisticated 
aircraft are being brought into inventory which are 
probably easier to fly than old F-104s or F-4s. 
However, they require more training to fully exploit 
the edge of the modern weapon systems against the 
adversaries. 

Aircraft with extensive avionics and weapons have 
become more complex and sophisticated than ever 
before. The scenario has changed and areas of opera¬ 
tion have increased, for some nations beyond the 
borders of home defence. Pilots must be more flexible 
by flying in several roles and operating in different 
geographical areas at varying enviromental condi¬ 
tions. 

Constraints for Future Training 
Training of military aircrews is subject to numerous 
restrictions and limiting factors which result from 
the political and economic situation of a country and 
from the mission of the forces and flight safty 
aspect. 

Six main factors and trends can be identified: 

1. Reduced number of personnel. 

The diminishing threat to the European Nations from 
the East and Disarmament Agreements of the past are 
leading to a reduction of armament and forces, which 
primarily will result in less military personnel in 
the future. 

Also, some Air Forces are faced with the problem 
that qualified personnel for highly specialized and 
demanding assignments have to be recruited from an 
ever decreasing number of candidates. 

2. The limitation of funds. 

In the future, an ever decreasing defense budget will 
have to be expected. If the steadily increasing 
operating costs are added to the cost increase for 
the procurement of weapon systems, the financial 
margin will be further limited. As a consequence, the 
need to reduce operating costs must be given greater 
consideration when developing future training plans 
and selecting of training aids. 

3. Lack of realistic training conditions. 

In most of the countries many of training objectives 
cannot be archieved by live training with the air¬ 
craft, because realistic training conditions, such as 
realistic ground and air threat, "real" ECM-environ- 
ment and employment of modern weapons do not exist. 

Also, for reasons of security or cost, certain 
tactical missions and events cannot be trained live. 

Rapid development of technology will accelerate 
and extend air combat and air battles and will lead 
to increasingly complex scenarios which will exclude 
live training within the limited airspace available. 

4. Enhanced flying safety requirements. 

For peacetime operations, flight safety must rank 
first: Any mission that might likely result in 
hazards to the health or lives of people cannot be 
trained with full realism. For some Air Forces it 
will be necessary to look for training alternatives 
particularly for low-level flight and air combat. 


5. Hightened environmental awareness. 

An increasing public interest in environmental 
protection and in the reduction of aircraft noise 
requires some Air Forces to significantly limit its 
training operations. The flying units are compelled 
to cut down on their training programs and/or to 
avoid certain airspace. Therefore, Air Forces of the 
European Nations have to accomplish some elements of 
their training programs overseas at high cost. 

6. Longer in-service life of the weapon systems. 
In view of the high development and procurement 
costs, all Weapon Systems must be designed for a long 
in-service life and be operated sparingly reserving 
them for combat. For this reason, training missions 
with the operational aircraft should be limited to 
what is absolutely necessary. 

Inspite of the need and the growing importance of 
training, a negative trend can be observed in the 
training tasks actually being accomplished: 1. the 
flight hours and missions per pilot are steadily 
decreasing, for some high value A/C already below the 
proficiency minimum. 2. the number of exercises 
flying are reduced from around 10 per year in the 
sixties to 1 or 2 per year currently. 3. live firing 
and weapon delivery training have been severely cut 
down as a result of few remaining firing ranges and 
drastically increased cost of guided ordnance. 

In summary all Air Forces have drastic training 
deficits today and they will be further aggravated in 
the future. 


The Role of Simulation 

In view of these constraints, the question arises, 
how can simulation contribute to the accomplishment 
of the military pilot training in areas such as: 1. 
training of pilot candidates 2. conversion training 
of aircrews 3. continuation training of aircrews 4. 
evaluation of tactics and procedures 5. practice of 
war roles and 6. mission rehearsal. 

Simulation Today 

Today various types of flight simulators are being 
used in the Air Forces for different functions of 
pilot training. Generally, the simulator training 
serves as a supplement and ranks second to flying 
training, as shown with the following numbers which 
may be considered representative for most of the Air 
Forces: 

Flight Hours Simulator Hours Ratio 

per pilot / per year 


approx 180 approx 18 10 : 1 


It can be stated, that the potential of simulation 
for aircrew training has not been utilized to capaci¬ 
ty in the past: 

Essentially, this can be attributed to the follo¬ 
wing factors: 1. there were no technologies available 
that would have allowed realistic simulation 2. the 
degree of acceptance of the systems was low 3. simu¬ 
lation was of secondary Importance, in particular as 
far as tactical continuation training was concerned 
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4. fuel cost and flight hour cost were low in the 
past 5. enough funds were available to cover the cost 
for flight hours and practice weapon deliveries 6. 
there were little restrictions for flying operations 
and 7. the environmental awareness of the population 
and the media was not yet sharpened. 

Simulation in the future 

In the future simulation must focus on the following 
objectives: 

1. Improvement of the proficiency of the pilots. 
Exercises and experience clearly show that by 
effective utilization of synthetic training aids, 
the performance of the aircrew can be improved 
substantially. 

2. Reduction of training times 

The utilization of simulators for training purpo¬ 
ses will result in a reduction of overall training 
times. 

3. Reduction of personnel 

Particularly of supporting elements. The amount of 
possible reduction will depend on the degree of 
simulation utilization and/or how many flying will 
be substituted by simulator training. 

4. Reduction of training costs 

Comparison between cost per flight hour and cost 
per simulator hour for modern aircraft reveal 
ratios from approximately 10 : 1 to 5 : 1 
With more sophisticated simulators (high reso¬ 
lution visual systems, complex scenario capability 
etc.) the ratio could further decrease, but would 
still be in favour of the simulator. 

5. Reduction of hazard of live flying. 

The training of critical situations and conditions 
in missions are possible. Hazards to the popula¬ 
tion and to civil aviation can thus be avoided. 

6. Environmental relief 

The training of maneuvers which present an envi¬ 
ronmental strain (low-level flight, supersonic 
flight, air combat) would be minimized with the 
use of simulator. 

Besides these overall objectives, which may vary 
in priority for some European Nations, there are 
specified objectives and training trends for the use 
of simulation in the future. 

Generally, future weapon systems require a higher 
quality and a greater amount of simulation. 

The training of all kinds of fighterbomber type 
aircraft with low-level missions are hampered by the 
noise problem. The GAF will take extensive measures 
to fly a high portion of these missions in the 
simulator in the future. 

The tactical training program of air defense air¬ 
craft will have to predominantly be trained in the 
simulator because of noise nuisance by supersonic 
phases. 

For cost reasons, the future training of air-to- 
ground and air-to-air weapon employment with expensi¬ 
ve dispenser and guided missile type weapons, will be 
mainly restricted to simulators. 

The training of electronic/combat reconnaissance 
aircraft with their mission spectrum, including 
electronic warfare within the scope of Suppression of 
Enemy Air Defense (SEAD) and weapon employment for 
anti-radiation type weapons must be accomplished 
exclusively in the simulator. 


While training of these tasks in the simulator was 
not realistic or in some cases not possible in the 
past, future flight simulators will allow effective 
training of complete tactical missions in complex 
scenarios. 

They not only improve the proficiency of the aircrew 
but also reduce training cost considerably. 
Additionally, as illustrated in Figure 1 a "Force 
Multiplication Effect" can be achieved by properly 
complementing aircraft training with effective 
simulator training. 



Fig. 1 Simulator Effectiveness 


Advanced Training Technology 

To achieve the training objectives advanced 
techniques and technologies must be relied upon. 

For the future, the following trends are apparent: 

The utilization of electronic training aids can 
obsolete the use of mechanical training aids and the 
traditional classroom instruction. It will be possi¬ 
ble to taylor instruction to the individual require¬ 
ments of the student and reduce the training period, 
thereby improving the total training capability. 

New technologies for flight simulators provide a 
variety of options for realistic simulation of out 
the window visuals, motion, sound and scenario 
generation as well as instructor stations. 

The generation of terrain, radar, and infrared 
computer generated image (CGI) data with photographic 
quality resolution has become possible and will 
become cheaper in the future. A high resolution of 
the visual system is the key to realistic simulation 
and a prerequisite for any substitution of live 
training. 

Reconfigurable cockpits, where the instrumentation 
the performance and flight characteristics can be 
modified by means of software (depending on the type 
of aircraft to be simulated) will make it possible to 
simulate several types of aircraft in a single 
simulator. This will reduce expensive hardware change 
of cockpits, particularly during the development 
phase of new weapon systems. 
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Modular configurations allow standardized Inter¬ 
faces between training systems and within the simula¬ 
tors. These hardware and software modules which can 
be made portable, can be used for various weapon 
systems, various training equipment and support 
equipment. 

Because of the low hardware expenditure required, 
interactive control stations are considered to be a 
cost-effective solution for providing manned stations 
and to conduct interactive multiple air combat opera¬ 
tions. 

Embedded training (i.e. a simulation capabilty 
integrated in the original equipment) is a possible 
and attractive way for future simulation. As an inte¬ 
gral component of all weapon systems, it could con¬ 
tribute to a solution where expensive live targets or 
even certain simulators might be eliminated altoget¬ 
her. 

The present solution and the handling of the 
various decentralized data bases by various countries 
and industry, as well as various simulator technolo¬ 
gies, are not standardized and thus not as cost- 
effective as possible. It is therefore imperative to 
standardize the databases at an international level, 
as a matter of urgency. 

Creating a database library, containing world wide 
and correlated terrain-, radar- and IR-data base 
available for all nations on a lease basis, should be 
a long-term objective. 

Battle level simulation, by means of using multip¬ 
le interactive tactical simulators, or linking 
simulators over a short distance within a Tactical 
Air Simulation Center or over large distances at 
operational wings and command posts, allow training, 
exercises and mission rehearsal in a synthetic or a 
manned battle environment. 


In this context, I like to stress that 1. new 
technology is not a substitute for training analysis; 
it just expands the options for implementing trai¬ 
ning, and 2. training requirements drive the use of 
technology; it should not be used just because it 
exists. 


Direction for the Future 


Changes in defense scenarios, increasing financial 
and environmental constraints, and advanced technolo¬ 
gy will change the requirements of the world's Air 
Forces. Military pilot training will be dictated by 
the need of 1. improved training effectiveness 2. 
lower training cost, and 3. total training (see 
Figure 2). 


On the basis of these factors, Deutsche Aerospce 
is presenting the following main conclusions by 
offering an Advanced Training Concept. It can be 
considered to be the perspective and direction for 
military pilot training in the future. 


Changes In 
Scenario 


Increasing 

Conslralnls 


Advanced 

Technology 


REQUIREMENTS 



Improved Training Effectiveness 
Lower Training Cost 
Total Training 


Fig. 2 Factors Influencing Future Training 


The Advanced Training Concept consists of the 
following areas by which the training objectives of 
various nations could be achieved: 1. increased 
utilization of synthetic training aids; 2. optimum 
mix of training aids; 3. re-structure of training 
programs; 4. joint procurement of training aids; 5. 
joint training; and 6. participation of industry in 
training. 

These subjects will now be covered in more detail. 


First: Increased Utilization of Synthetic Training 
Aids 

Historically, simulator training served as a 
supplement to actual flying and no significant cost 
saving effect was attained because of the high 
investment cost for simulators. In the future, flight 
hours should be substituted by simulator hours to 
produce overall savings. 

As pointed out before, insufficient training capabi¬ 
lities, safety regulations, the lack of training 
areas and environmental aspects simply make it 
necessary to shift an increasing portion of training 
tasks from actual flying to simulation, which is 
especially true for those portions of training which 
cannot be practiced live anymore. 

By training analysis regarding to which parts and 
to what extent the training programs can be sub¬ 
stituted and by utilizing simulation properly, a 
higher training effectiveness can be achieved with 
lower cost. This is schematically illustrated in 
Figure 3. 


PAST: SUPPLEMENT 


FUTURE: SUBSTITUTION 


Fh LIVE 


HIGHER 

EFFECTIVENESS 
LOWER COST 


Fig. 3 Simulation vs Live Training 
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Of course, there will never be a total substitu¬ 
tion, however, a lower anual flight hour requirement 
of the training programs could be the result. 

As an example, Deutsche Aerospace analyzed the 
tactical training program of the German Air Force 
(GAF) with several options of varying numbers of 
flight hours to be replaced by simulator hours at a 
ratio of 1 : 1. This step-plan is illustrated in 
Figure 4 



Also the relevant impacts on cost saving and effort 
required was studied with the following results: 

1. a replacement of 10 percent flight hours by in- 
service simulators will be possible short-term by 
only changing the training program; 2. 16 percent of 
flight hours can be shifted to simulators by increa¬ 
sing the daily operating times of the simulators; 3. 
to allow 30 percent of the flight hours to be repla¬ 
ced by simulators, both qualitative improvements of 
the in-service simulators and around-the clock simu¬ 
lator utilization will be necessary; 4. a conceivable 
shift of 50 percent of the flight hours to simulators 
would require comprehensive qualitative improvements 
of the in-service simulators, the introduction of new 
simulators and the establishment of a Tactical Simu¬ 
lation Center. 

When considering the shifting of flight hours or 
training tasks to simulators, 3 types of options have 
been identified: 

First: there are training activities which only 
can be accomplished in the simulator (e.g. because of 
restrictions due to airspace, tactics, reconnaisan- 
ce/intellegence security, flying safety aspects, cost 
and environmental aspects). The analysis of the tac¬ 
tical training programs of various Air Forces revea¬ 
led, that approximately 30 percent of training tasks 
of future tactical aircraft with a recognizable 
increasing trend can be trained only in simulators. 

Second: there are some training tasks which can be 
flown both in the simulator and in the aircraft. 
This amounts to approximately 40 percent of the 
training program. 

Third: there are training events that must be 
flown live as a matter of course (ie. all flying 
activities where human factors such as courage, fear, 
stress, risk, decision making, familiarization, 


weather, g-loads, etc. are involved). This part 
consists of around 30 percent of the training. 

For the step-plan, as shown before, a cost model 
was applied to calculate the annual savings by sub¬ 
stituting flight hours by simulator hours with the 
following result: 1. if 10 percent of the flight 
hours of the tactical training program ore substitu¬ 
ted by simulation, the savings will amount to ap¬ 
proximately 100 Million DM per year. 2. if 50 percent 
of the flight hours are substituted there would be an 
annual saving of approximately 400 Million DM. These 
figures refer to the GAF with TORNADOS and F-4s and 
600 aircrews flying 180 hours per year, and include 
the investment cost for the required increased 
simulator capability. 


The prerequisite, however, of moving into the 
direction of substituting flight hours is a high 
level decision by the Airstaffs. This would also be 
dependent upon a program to engure acceptance by the 
aircrews. 


Second: Optimum Mix of Training Aids 

For the future we see the need of introducing an 
optimized spectrum of training aids to complement 
each other (see Figure 5): 



Computer Based Introduction/Training (CBI/T) 

as an interactive display workstation for all kinds 

of academic training 

Part Task Trainer (PTT) 

particularly a cockpit trainer and an avionic trai¬ 
ner, to train new or converting students in all 
cockpit functions and procedures, specifically in 
handling the avionics. 

Basic Flight Simulator (BFS) 

as the primary simulator for training new and 
converting pilots in handling of the aircraft, 
instrument flying, navigation, formation and emergen¬ 
cy procedures. 
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Full Mission Simulator (FMS) 

with a capability to simulate complete tactical 
missions including Interactive air combat, low-level 
flight and weapon delivery with 2 or more aircraft in 
a mission specific scenario. 

Tactical Air Simulation Center (TASC) 

There is an operational need for a central simulation 
facility for the training of high value missions in¬ 
volving more than 6 participants in a complex tacti¬ 
cal scenario. It is to simulate the operational 
employment of all types of weapon systems in air 
warfare and is the only system to permit the training 
of joint air operations. The TASC is a long-term 
project. It could be a joint venture for the nations 
participating in the European Fighter Aircraft 
(EF2000) Program or for other European nations. 

To save cost, it should be established using already 
existing simulation facilities available at industry 
or within the Air Forces. 


Linking of Simulators and Operational Units 
In the future linking of all simulation systems among 
themselves or with operational units, including 
command and control posts, is technically feasible. 
Such linking would allow the conduct of large-scale 
exercises, however, would also need a central manage¬ 
ment and control station. 

Embedded Training 

which provides the pilot with the capability to fly 
against simulated targets in a simulated threat envi¬ 
ronment using his own aircraft. 

In-Flight Weapon System Simulator 
Onboard simulation of sensors, avionics and other 
systems is considered to be an effective and cost¬ 
saving way to relieve the use of costly weapon system 
equipment for advanced training. 

Mission Profile Recorder 

A mission profile recorder, like the US system ACTESS 
(US) or the COMTESS (GE), comparable to ACMI, howe¬ 
ver, as a range independent device, is to record the 
conduct and the success of a mission. It is the 
required for mission rehearsal and qualitative 
training. 

Air Combat Maneuvering Installation (ACMI) 
is a valuable means to train and to assess pilots. We 
see a need to establish one or two in Central Europe 
besides the existing ones at the North Sea, and at 
Sardinia, Italy. 

Human Centrifuge 

is highly desirable to train aircrews periodically 
for their operation under high for g-loads in a 
realistic cockpit environment. 

Primary Training System 2000 (PTS2000) 

Rockwell International and Deutsche Aerospace are 
teamed to compete for the Joint Primary Aircraft 
Training System (JPATS) with a recently developed 
aircraft, called "RANGER 2000", which presently is 
being tested in United States and Germany. Several 
nations plan to replace their present basic trainers 
and use JPATS (including aircraft, simulators and 
ground school) to train pilots in basic flying. 

Advanced Training System 2000 (ATS 2000) 

Deutsche Aerospace is working on a project study of 
an advanced trainer aircraft, called ADVANCED TRAINER 


2000 as a contender for the replacement of present 
advanced trainers. 

AT 2000 will have supersonic performance with an 
extended flight envelope and modern avionic systems 
to cope with the advanced flight training require¬ 
ments of the year 2000 and beyond. 


Alternative Aircraft 

As a result of our training analysis, a portion of 
the annual flying training program of the operational 
wings could be flown with another aircraft (non- 
operational type) to save valuable and costly flight 
hours in the operational role-type aircraft. 

The Advanced Trainer 2000 would Ideally be 
capable to fulfill this secondary role. 


Third: Re-Structure of Training Programs 

In regard to substituting live flying with 
simulation and the utilization of the broad spectrum 
of training aids, the training programs need to be 
modified. 

To train the candidate pilots from the start to 
a limited combat-ready status we recommend a Training 
Pipeline. It consists of an optimized build-up 
training in complementing aircraft parallel to 
academic and simulator training using complementing 
synthetic training aids (see Figure 6). 


PILOT CANDIDATE 



I 


Fig.6 Training Pipeline 


For continuation training of the pilots in the 
operational wings to achieve and to maintain a 
combat-ready status, an optimized mix of all training 
facilities should be used, including the aircraft. 

The simulation portion consists of 1. Computer 
Based Instruction/Training; 2. Full Mission Simulator 
and; 3. Tactical Air Simulation Center. 
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The live training comprises the flying of speci¬ 
fic missions with the alternative aircraft and flying 
tactical missions with the operational aircraft 1. in 
the unit; 2. at tactical ranges and; 3. in combat 
exercises (e.g. RED FLAG) (See Figure 7). 


ACADEMIC 

CBI/T 



Fig. 7 Continuation Training 


While in the past the tactical training program 
of aircrews in most of the Air Forces had to be 
considered as quantitative (where only number of 
flight hours counted), in the future pilot training 
must be orientated qualitatively with regard to less 
and more valuable flight hours. No time should be 
spent in any training setting (classroom, simulator 
or aircraft) without having defined and measurable 
objectives. For qualifications and licence renewals 
simulator training should be used as equivalent to 
live training. 


To ensure these objectives, tactical training 
programs should be restructured as Illustrated in 
Figure 8: 


Training should be split in complete combat tasks 
rather than in events, such as e.g. "Attack of an 
Airfield with an Aircraft Package". After theoreti¬ 
cal mission analysis and planning, the mission should 
first be flown single in the Full Mission Simulator, 
then single in the Tactical Air Simulation Center and 
then with the aircraft package under the full scena¬ 
rio in the Tactical Air Simulation Center. Only after 
having demonstrated the required sucess the mission 
should be flown live. Between the different phases, 
qualifications would have to be passed by the air¬ 
crew. 

We also see a need to accomplish mission rehear¬ 
sal and to have the ability to perform war roles 
which are not possible in the aircraft in peacetime. 
Missions and total air operations such as those 
during the Gulf War or over Yugoslavia should be 
practiced in synthetic interactive battle environ¬ 
ments before sending the aircrews on their actual 
mission. 


Fourth: Joint Procurement of Training Aids 

In order to aim for the highest possible level of 
cooperation and standardization, we see the need for 
joint procurement of training aids. 

Joint ventures for design, development, product¬ 
ion, integration and support of military equipment is 
not only a NATO Council policy, but also have been 
practiced among nations and industry with mutual 
benefit. Joint procurement of aircrew synthetic 
training aids for the European Fighter Aircraft is 
also a strategy of the European nations involved. 

This procedure has the advantage of 1. enhancing 
the political, economical and military cooperation; 
2. having identical standards, and; 3. achieving the 
most cost-effective solution for the nations. 

To fulfil the objectives of reducing cost and 
assuring cost-effective solutions, we suggest the 
following procurement philosophy for training aids: 
1. simultaneous development of aircraft and training 
aids; 2. maximum commonality between the aircraft and 
the simulators; 3. applying a modular design for HW 
and SW around a common CORE, and; 4. using the "best 
available proven technology" to reduce risks. 



COMBAT TASK 


Fig. 8 Future Tactical Training 
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Fifht: Joint Training 

Joint training has been used by some nations for 
years with great success. I would like to mention 

1. the joint F-104 training at Luke AFB, US; 2. the 
Euro NATO Joint Jet Pilot Training (ENJJPT) at 
Sheppard AFB, US; 3. the GE/IT, UK joint TORNADO 
training at the TTTE Cottesmore, UK; 4. the multi¬ 
national tactical training at Goosebay, CA, and; 5. 
the multinational weapon employment training at 
Decimomannu, IT. 

Also, EF-2000 joint training is envisaged by the 
four nations Germany, Italy, Spain and United King¬ 
dom. The participating companies Alenia, British 
Aerospace Construcciones Aeronauticas, Deutsche 
Aerospace) recently produced a Pre-Feasibility Study 
in order to provide consolidated information about 
possible training options. 

Two options have been studied in detail: 1. 
national training, whereby all aircrew training is 
done at national training units in each country, and 

2. quadrinational training, where the aircrew trai¬ 
ning is done at one site. This is the so-called Four 
Nations EF-2000 Training Establishment (FETE). 

It was shown, that a joint quadrinational solu¬ 
tion has the following benefits: 1. enhancement of 
European cooperation; 2. high degree of standariza- 
tion and training effectiveness; 3. reduced need for 
military personnel because of contracted elements or, 
possibly the whole training; 4. infrastructure and 
facilities to be provided only by the host nation; 5. 
least training restrictions by weather, airspace, 
noise, etc., and 6. minimum training cost for the 
nations because of cost sharing. 

As a perspective, this joint training center could be 
the basis for all primary and advanced flight trai¬ 
ning in Europe as a long term solution. 

Compared to this solution, the option of indepen¬ 
dent national training revealed many distracting 
disadvantages: 1. it is a step away from political, 
economic and military cooperation; 2. standardization 
and training effectiveness is limited; 3. each nation 


requires full military personnel; 4. each nation will 
have to provide and support an alrfied and also 
respective training areas; 5. training will be 
restricted by the national constraints, and 6. train¬ 
ing cost for each nation will be higher. 


To highlight this cost aspect, a comparison 
between FETE vs 4 national training units showed a 
saving of approximately 50% for each nation, or vice 
versa, there would a cost increase of approximately 
100% for each nation if they would decide for inde¬ 
pendent national training. In these figures the 
build-up of the training center, 8 years of operatio- 
n, and procurement cost for simulators are included. 

Also, it has been assumed that approx. 80% of the 
services at the training center would be contracted 
to industry.Such a percentage is considered feasible. 

The training would be under the aegis of military 
command. The military would mainly be responsible for 
flight operation, administration of a small military 
staff and the provision of instructor pilots. All 
other services, like: 1. academic and simulator 
training; 2. the provision of flight ready aircraft, 
including maintenance, logistics and; 3 all general 
base facility services and supporting services, would 
be the responsibility of the contractor. 

Besides these two main options other options of 
operating a joint training center have been studied. 
They cover cover the spectrum from "total military 
operation" to "all industry operation" (See Figure 
9). 


Special emphasis was given to the study of: 
Option 3: industry owns simulators, aircraft ground 
equipment (AGE) and provides services; Option 4:indu¬ 
stry owns simulators, AGE, A/C spare parts and pro¬ 
vides services, and Option 5: in which also the air¬ 
craft belong to industry. Training aids would be 
either leased or a total training package in terms of 
a trained/ converted pilot would be sold to the Air 
Forces. 



TOTAL INDUSTRY PROPERTY 
^ AND OPERATION 

MILITARY LIASON STAFF 


INDUSTRY OWNS A/C. A/C SPRS 
O ASTA. AGE AND PROVIDES 
SERVICES 

INDUSTRY OWNS A/C SPARES. 
O ASTA. AGE AND PROVIDES 
SERVICES 

^ INDUSTRY OWNS ASTA. AGE 
^ AND PROVIDES SERVICES 


O INDUSTRY PROVIDES SERVICES 

o IMM PR0PERTY 

NO INDUSTRY PARTICIPATION 


Fig. 9 Options of Operating a Training Center 
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On one side these options help the Air Forces to 
solve peak funding problems by reducing the initial 
procurement cost. On the other side, they will lead 
the possibly unacceptable high flight hour costs, 
which are increasing for Option 3 : from approx. 
25.000 DM; Option 4 : approx. 50.000 DM; 

Option 5 : to approx. 100.000 DM per FH. These fi¬ 
gures include 40 A/C and 100.000 flight hours over 8 
years operation. 


Sixth: Participation of Industry in Training 
Contracting of Training 

Military aircrew training was, historically seen, 
first a commercial task which shifted to government 
services almost exclusively especially after World 
War II. Since about 1980, a shift back to contractor 
managed aircrew training can be observed. There are 
highlighting examples on this subject, such as: 

1. Contractor-managed Training Programs and; 2. 
Total Contractor Training (TCT), besides ATS which is 
solely used with contractor-managed academic and 
simulator training. 

Especially in the United States, the trend is 
apparent towards more contractor and less military 
involvement in almost every aspect of aircrew trai¬ 
ning, simply driven by manpower and budget con¬ 
straints. 

Total Contractor Training is an approach to acquire 
aircrew training, whereby the level of training and 
the desired learning outcome is specified rather than 
the hardware. The contractor provides or specifies 
what equipment is necessary to achieve the desired 
learning outcome. The government would specify number 
of crews to be trained, the skill level of the 
entrants and the required skill level or qualifica¬ 
tions of the student at training completion. 

Contracted training is beneficial to both, the 
military and the industry. 

For the military: 1. experienced manpower can be 
transferred to operational assignments; 2. lower cost 
potential for system acquisition and fixed operating 
cost; 3. training would be more efficient and effec¬ 
tive as it is done by highly qualified personnel 
being steady in the job; 4. the load of capital 
investment is spread over a long period, and 5. the 
technical, schedule and financial risks are imposed 
to industry. 

For the Industry: 1. training extends through the 
service-life of the aircraft (vs. a 2-3 year training 
aid program in the past); 2. there are economic 
advantages for the nations and industry; and 3. there 
is also a benefit by the dual use of development 
hardware and software. 


Establishment of a European Training Company 

In light of the training need and the constraints 
with which the Air Forces are faced in the future, we 
are convinced that the aerospace industry should team 


in order to provide not just aircraft, but integrated 
total training - instead of training equipment as in 
the past. 


The product "Total Training" would comprise: 1. 
provision of aircraft, aircrew and ground crew trai¬ 
ning devices, software, course ware, data mangaement 
systems; 2. the build-up and operation of a multina¬ 
tional training center and; 3. logistic support, 
including services for mainenance and repair of 
aircraft and training aids (See Figure 10). 



* 


| TOTAL TRAINING | 


Fig. 10 Elements of Total Training 


The overall management resposibility for the 
total weapon system, including training, should 
reside at one company. It should be stressed that the 
provision of training is a task for the aircraft 
companies and not for the simulator companies, as 
only the aircraft manufacturers are capable of 
providing total training in a cost-effective manner. 

In our opinion, only centralization assures: 

1. maximum commonality of equipment; 2. maximum ef¬ 
ficiency for design, development and manufacture of 
all training aids; 3. design-to-minimum life cycle 
ost; and 4. an overall maximum cost effective solu¬ 
tion for the Air Forces. 

We therefore see the need for the foundation of 
a new European training company, let me call it 
"EUR0TRAININ6" for the time being. 

The beginning could be a training company consi¬ 
sting of the Four EF-2000 partner companies ALN, BAe, 
CASA and DASA for EF-2000 training. 

In this case by providing total training EUROTRAINING 
would complement the work being done by the companies 
Eurofighter and Eurojet. As a result the EF-2000 
nations would be in the favourable position to 
receive the aircraft and, at the same time the 
required number of pilots trained to limited combat 
ready status on the EF-2000. 
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Concluding Remark 


In order to meet the training requirements under 
the constraints imposed, the military will have to 
investigate new ways of fulfilling their tasks in the 
future. They will have to modify and augment today's 
training methods with highly sophisticated training 
aids in a computer generated synthetic battle level 
training environment. 


Our perspective for the future is a training 
environment with the following elements: 

1. Severly reduced flight hours and live-exercises 
for training with a high amount of synthetic training 
to fill the gap; 

2. Synthetic interactive battle-engagement environ¬ 
ments used as primary means of training operational 
tasks; 

3. Live training only to enhance the proficiency; 

4. Increased joint ventures for procurements of 
training systems and joint multi-national training 
and; 

5. Increased industry contribution in training, in 
some areas, providing "Total Training". 


We think that this Advanced Training Concept of 
the Deutsche Aerospace offers to the Air Forces a 
solution to their training challenge. 
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ABSTRACT 

A major factor in the success of the U.S. Air Force's 
in-flight simulation program has been keeping operating 
costs low while retaining needed skills, capabilities, and 
operational flexibility. A suitable management approach and 
operating concept are critical to the success of this program. 
The Air Force has developed, owned, and used in-flight 
simulators since the early 1950s. The current aircraft, the 
NT-33A and the NC-131H, are operated as national 
resources and are available for use throughout the U.S. 
Government, U.S. industry, and foreign allied governments. 
The nature of the program often requires quick response and 
the ability to adapt to the needs of the user. The current 
operating concept is Air Force management and ownership 
of the aircraft, contractor operation by a highly specialized 
contractor, and a tasking type contract on which to employ 
the contractor. This operating approach has proven to 
satsify all of these requirements. This approach has evolved 
over the history of the program to make the aircraft 
available to users and to insure valuable and cost effective 
results. 


INTRODUCTION 

The Flight Dynamics Directorate of the Wright 
Laboratory, which is a part of the Air Force Material 
Command, has developed and operated in-flight simulators 
since the early 1950s. The current USAF in-flight simu¬ 
lators are the NT-33A (Fig 1) and the NC-131H (Fig 2). 
The VISTA (Variable Stability In-Flight Simulator Test 
Aircraft) NF-16D (Fig 3) is currently being developed to 
replace the NT-33A and is expected to begin research and 
development flight operations by the end of 1994. 

The effective use of in-flight simulators requires a 
management approach that allows flexibility and quick 
response while keeping costs as low as possible. Without 
this management approach, the full technical capabilities of 
the aircraft cannot be realized. 

The specific means of managing and operating in¬ 
flight simulators has evolved over nearly forty years. They 
are now operated as a national resource and are available for 
use by the Air Force, Navy, Army, NASA, U.S. industry, 



Fig 1 - NT-33A 



and foreign allied nations. Operating in-flight simulators 
requires very specialized skills. The necessary mix of 
engineering, piloting, technician, and maintenance skills 
needed to operate one-of-a-kind in-flight simulators has 
always dictated a contractor operation. The need to respond 
quickly to a diverse range of customers requires a flexible 
contracting approach that is difficult to accomplish in 
today's contracting world. 


This paper is declared a work of the U.S. Government and 
is not subject to copyright protection in the United States 
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Fig 3 - Variable Stability In-Flight Simulator 
Test Aircraft (VISTA) 


FLYING REQUIREMENTS FOR IN-FLIGHT 
SIMULATOR AIRCRAFT 

The types of unique research flying that in-flight 
simulators perform must be understood in order to 
comprehend why such a different management approach is 
needed. The USAF uses in-flight simulators to support four 
general types of efforts: 

1. Pre-First Flight Evaluation of New/Modified Aircraft - 
This use gives the program most of its reputation. 
However, this type of simulation is actually a small portion 
of the total use because the U.S. military does not develop 
new aircraft every year. Simulations have included bombers 
such as the B-l and B-2, fighters such as the F-15, F-16, F- 
18, JAS-39 Gripen, Lavi, YF-22, and YF-23, research 
aircraft such as the X-15, AFTI/F-16, and X-29, and the 
Space Shuttle. 


4. Flying Laboratory - In-flight simulators make excellent 
flying laboratories. The aircraft are already highly 
instrumented, and the procedures for designing and 
approving the installation of new or special test equipment 
are well established. 


CUSTOMER REQUIREMENTS 

The Air Force has chosen to operate its in-flighi 
simulator aircraft as national resources, makeing them 
available to other agencies within the U.S. Government. 
This includes the Navy, Army, NASA, and the FAA. They 
can also be made available to U.S. industry and foreign 
allied governments. 

The need for the contractor to be independent of any 
airframe manufacturers or control system designers has long 
been established. While a manufacturer who already has a 
large flight operations department could probably develop 
the expertise to operate in-flight simulators, programs often 
involve proprietary or competition sensitive data. Thus it is 
felt that only an operator who is independent of any 
manufacturing concerns can provide a credible evaluation, 
often of competing products. 

Most R&D programs are closely tied to the 
availability of funds. Sometimes the sponsor is able to 
insure funds availability well in advance, but many times 
they are provided on short notice. This is especially true 
when a problem is discovered in a new aircraft and it is 
decided to use in-flight simulation to investigate. In a 
situation like this when quick response is essential, it is 
impractical to write a new contract for each test effort to be 
performed. Thus it is essential to maintain an ongoing 
contract on which funds can be obligated quickly to start the 
contractor working in a timely manner. 


2. Research and Development - This is the mission for 
which in-flight simulators were first developed and operated. 
They are ideally suited for flying qualities research and 
many other R&D efforts because the flight characteristics 
can be varied easily and the effects of new controls, 
controllers, or control mechanizations can be demonstrated 
to test pilots and flight test engineers. This is especially true 
for evaluating new flight control concepts, developing 
flying/handling qualities specifications, and testing displays 
and human factors concerns. 

3. Specialized Training - USAF in-flight simulators provide 
training at the Air Force and the Navy test pilot schools. 
This flying accounts for about half of the flying hours, 
keeping the total flying hours up resulting in decreased costs 
for all users. The NT-33 is used to demonstrate a wide 
variety of flying qualities and HUD formats. In a one and 
one half hour flight, about thirty different combinations of 
aircraft dynamics, stick dynamics, control system feedbacks, 
time delays, and HUD formats are demonstrated. The NC- 
131 is used to train pilots and engineers to test avionics. 
Test techniques are taught in a comfortable but real airborne 
environment. In this role, the NC-131 is configured with 
radar, FLIR, and E/O sensors, and INS, GPS, and LORAN 
navigation systems. Many internal parameters of these 
avionics systems can be accessed through a special computer 
and data bus. 


It can be said for any research or test facility that its 
reputation is only as good as its last effort. In the Air 
Force's case, that reputation has developed over nearly forty 
years. Failure to detect a major flying quality deficiency 
could do damage to the program's credibility that would 
require years to repair. Thus, consistent, high quality 
results are essential for every program performed. This 
consistency is best achieved by insuring a continuity of 
personnel involved in every aspect of managing and 
operating the program. 


OPERATING CONCEPT REQUIREMENTS 

The effective use of in-flight simulators requires that 
they be able to respond quickly to help resolve technical 
problems. This demands that an ongoing capability exist, 
one in which qualified people who know how to program, 
fly, and maintain the aircraft be available. It requires being 
able to respond to the priorities and needs of the program 
sponsor, being able to fly when they want and at the location 
they want. It also requires a contractual vehicle that allows 
the contractor to begin working quickly and has general 
enough wording to allow for unplanned and unanticipated 
uses of the aircraft. 
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OPERATING CONCEPT 

The concept for operating the in-flight simulator 
aircraft has evolved over many years of operation. It 
consists of four elements: 

1. Government ownership of the in-flight simulator aircraft 

2. Contractor operation of the aircraft 

3. Basing the aircraft at the contractor’s facility 

4. Tasking type contract 

GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP - A question often 
asked is "Why not give or sell the aircraft to the contractor 
and then hire them as needed to perform specific simula¬ 
tions? This would free the Air Force of management 
responsibility for the program". The above statement is 
true, but there are other advantages to Air Force ownership. 

Although there is a mechanism to either sell or give 
the in-flight simulator aircraft to the contractor, this would 
require the contractor to insure the aircraft and obtain 
liability coverage. This would certainly be very expensive 
given that the aircraft are highly modified and perform 
research flying. This extra cost would be added to the cost 
to operate the aircraft. The best solution is for the Air Force 
to retain ownership of the aircraft and provide them to the 
contractor as Government Furnished Property. The 
contractor is freed from most liability associated with their 
approved operation of the aircraft by accepting Air Force 
oversight on their maintenance and operations. 

The Air Force has rights to all data collected and all 
reports prepared for every program. This data can then be 
distributed throughout the Government as needed. The only 
exception is if the data is classified or procurement sensitive 
and special arrangements are made in advance. Thus the 
program office becomes a clearing house for data generated 
using the in-flight simulators. 

Last, by owning the aircraft, the Air Force has control 
of a precious national resource, allowing it to establish goals 
and set priorities. This gives the Wright Laboratory many 
"intangible" benefits. The aircraft are a visible sign that the 
laboratory is aircraft oriented, not limiting itself to 
laboratory tests and computer analyses. New technologies 
can be tested and demonstrated in an airborne environment 
early in their design, giving the laboratory visibility 
especially within the flight test community. The aircraft 
also are a means by which laboratory personnel can maintain 
contact with other flight test, design, and engineering 
agencies within the U.S. Government, industry, and foreign 
governments. 


CONTRACTOR OPERATION - The question is 
often asked "Within the entire U.S. Government, isn't there 
anyone who can operate the NT-33, NC-131, and NF-16 in¬ 
flight simulators"? The answer, of course, is yes, but the 
Air Force chooses to have a contractor operate the aircraft 
for a number of reasons. 


First, and probably most important, is the expertise 
that has been established by the contractor over nearly forty 
years of designing and operating in-flight simulators. 
Several of the engineers who participated in the original 
development of the NT-33 in the 1950s and the NC-131 in 
the 1960s are still working for the company are now senior 
level managers and engineers. This continuity of personnel 
insures a consistency of operation, aids in faster training of 
new personnel, adds credibility to research results, and 
insures a high opinion by the rest of the test community. 

Generally, a contractor has greater flexibility and 
responsiveness to hire and utilize personnel with unique 
combinations of skills than does the government. They also 
can hire retired military personnel and put them into 
engineering and flying positions, whereas the military tends 
to put such senior people primarily into management 
positions. Government agencies tend to categorize personnel 
into specific skill categories and often lacks the flexibility to 
take full advantage of all their capabilities. A small 
contractor usually has that capability. For example, all con¬ 
tractor pilots who fly the in-flight simulators are also 
engineers. In addition to flying duties (which can include 
flying as either a safety or evaluation pilot and being quali¬ 
fied as a safety pilot in more than one aircraft), pilots also 
perform program set-up, data analysis, and program 
management duties. 

Having the flexibility to mix personnel as needed for 
any given task allows "cross fertilization" between 
specialities. Nobody works just NT-33 or just NC-131. 
This goes for pilots, engineers, technicians, and maintenance 
personnel. Also, no one works just R&D programs or just 
test pilot school training. This allows for lessons learned 
from R&D efforts to be incorporated quickly into training 
flights for the test pilot schools, improved designs for the 
simulation system on one aircraft to be evaluated for use on 
the others, and the workload to be better spread out when 
the aircraft deploy to a remote operating location. 

Also, this cross fertilization keeps personnel from 
becoming stale or burned out from doing the same thing day 
after day. This can be seen in the enthusiasm the contractor 
always displays and is a major factor in their ability to retain 
personnel for twenty or thirty years or more. 

CONTRACTOR OPERATING BASE - The 
contractor provides the support base where programs are set 
up and the aircraft are maintained and prepared for test 
programs. Being capable of an autonomous operation 
enhances the overall flexibility and responsiveness of the 
program. The sponsor has the option to fly their program at 
the contractor facility or at some other location dictated by 
their program requirements. Being capable of an 
autonomous operation and not dependent on the priorities of 
a host base allows the program to deploy to a remote 
operating site that may have only basic services available. 

Another advantage of an autonomous contractor 
operation at their own facility is that programs can be flown 
with little or no visibility to the remainder of the flight test 
community. This enhances the capability to perform 
classified simulations. Operating in this manner where the 
in-flight simulator is normally seen allows such programs to 
be performed in relative anonymity. 
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TASKING TYPE CONTRACT - The Air Force has 
very strict rules for the wording contained in contracts and 
for procedures for contracts to be awarded. Although there 
are different types of contracts to give various levels of 
flexibility, every contract has to specify four items: (1) the 
work to be performed, (2) the product to be delivered, (3) 
the cost, and (4) the schedule. Also, the funds, or a 
schedule by which funds will be obligated on the contract 
must be provided. A major conflict of requirements exists 
here; little, if any, specific R&D work is known at the 
time the contract is written. There are no funds provided, 
and no schedule and end product specified. 

The contract has to comply with laws and regulations 
that do not always match well with the requirements for 
operating in-flight simulator aircraft. A close and open 
working relationship between program management and 
contracting personnel is essential to establish and maintain a 
contract that meets procurement requirements while still 
providing the flexibility needed to operate the aircraft. 

The solution to the above dilemma is called a tasking 
contract. Its key features are that only general requirements 
are spelled out in the statement of work, and then 
amendments or tasks are added one at a time as specific 
work to be performed is identified and funds are provided. 
Thus, the in-flight simulation contract states that the 
contractor will provide a facility, maintain the aircraft in a 
flight-ready status, and provide pilots and engineers capable 
of operating the aircraft. It also spells out in general terms 
the types of R&D and training efforts to be performed, but 
these examples are carefully worded to avoid limiting the 
contractor to only those types of efforts. 


The Air Force is justly an advocate of full and open 
competition to find a qualified contractor. In most cases 
there are many sources to solicit and the Air Force 
encourages competition to lower costs and encourage cre¬ 
ativity. In the vast majority of cases competition will help 
achieve these goals. However, there are many cases where 
there is only one source qualified to perform the work, or 
only one that can perform the work in a satisfactory manner 
in the required time frame at an acceptable cost (both 
financial and technical). The Air Force recognizes this and 
allows for sole source procurements, but it requires approval 
from a very high level with a large amount of justification 
(the current contract, which was awarded sole source, took 
nearly two years to prepare). 


SUMMARY 

The present in-flight simulation operating concept of 
Air Force ownership and contractor operation of the aircraft 
with the Air Force providing overall program management 
has proven to be a very successful concept. It allows for the 
needed flexibility at acceptable costs while assuring high 
quality research results. 

Over the years through which the in-flight simulation 
program has evolved, a team approach has developed 
between program management, the contracting office, and 
the contractor. Each is aware of the requirements of the 
other and works toward the common goal of providing a 
flexible in-flight simulation capability. 


When a potential sponsor wishes to perform a 
program, they meet with the Air Force program manager 
and the contractor to determine the requirements for that 
program. The contractor then prepares a Task Plan which is 
essentially a statement of work for this effort. It contains 
the work to be performed, the cost, schedule, manpower, 
and Air Force support necessary to perform the effort. 
When all three parties are satisfied with the document, the 
customer provides the funds to the program manager. The 
Task Plan and funds are then given to the contracting officer 
who obligates the funds and issues a modification to the 
contract. The contractor can now begin work on the task 
and charge to the contract. This entire effort to prepare the 
task and start the contractor working can often be performed 
in one month or less. 

Another big advantage of a tasking contract is that if 
there is no work to be performed (which occasionally 
happens), the Air Force is not obligated to pay the 
contractor. Knowing that funding is not guaranteed, the 
contractor has an incentive to keep the aircraft busy and 
becomes a partner in sharing the success or failure of the 
program. Although they cannot charge marketing activity to 
the contract, the contractor actively markets the capabilities 
of in-flight simulators to government and industry with 
visits, phone calls, technical papers, and presentations. 
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Abstract 

Inflight simulations of new aircraft and/or flight 
control systems often require considerable preparation 
time and expense. Our objective was to develop a new 
inflight simulator with a "quick response" capability. The 
Calspan Learjet 25 inflight simulator has been upgraded 
to meet this objective through implementation of a 
graphical block diagram programming system with 
automatic code generation. The simulation code is 
targeted to a set of floating point digital signal processors 
(DSP) which operate in parallel. The system is designed 
to be capable of full flight-envelope partial model¬ 
following and employs new features to reduce checkout 
and calibration time. These include computer-flown test 
input sequences and on-line parameter identification. 
This paper describes the aircraft, its software 
development system, real-time computer hardware, user 
interface, and advanced inflight simulation and 
calibration methods. A "quick response" inflight 
simulation capability is now available to the aerospace 
industry which may be used as a tool in the development 
of new aircraft and flight control systems. 

Introduction 

The Calspan Variable-Stability Learjet 25 (Figure 1) 
is a production aircraft which has been extensively 
modified for use as an inflight simulator. 



Figure 1. Calspan Learjet Inflight Simulator 


The right seat controls (elevator, aileron, and 
rudder pedals) have been removed and replaced with 
variable electrohydraulic feel systems. The simulation 
system incorporates a digitally-controlled analog 

Copyright 'IL 1993 American Institute of Aeronautics and 
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computer similar to that used in Calspan’s other Variable- 
Stability Learjet. 

The aircraft was upgraded in the fall of 1992 with 
an additional digital computer system. The upgrade was 
designed to provide improved capabilities to rapidly set 
up and calibrate new aircraft simulations and to allow 
complex simulations not possible with the analog system. 
The upgraded simulation system is shown in Figure 2. 



Figure 2. Inflight Simulation System Block Diagram 

A simulation customer provides a model of the 
aircraft and flight control system to be simulated in the 
form of equations and block diagrams. This model is 
programmed in graphical block diagram form on a 
desktop computer. The desktop model is capable of non- 
real-time simulation and can produce computer 
generated "C" language code targeted to the real-time 
computers onboard the inflight simulator. 

The evaluation pilot flies the simulation from the 
right seat by making inputs through the programmable 
artificial feel system. These inputs are fed into the model 
and model-following system which command the 
Learjet's hydraulically actuated control surfaces to move 
in a way which causes the Learjet to produce the motion 
of the simulated aircraft. 

Computer Hardware 

The digital computer system (Figure 3) is hosted in 
a 20-slot passive Industry Standard Architecture (ISA) 
backplane. The host processor is a single-board 33 MHz 
80486 computer with 8 megabytes of memory and 
standard serial and parallel ports. 

Mass storage is provided by an internal 90 
megabyte Bernoulli removable-cartridge disk drive. A 
single cartridge is used for storing all inflight software, 
setup files, and flight data. 

Three DSP subsystems operating in parallel are 
used for the bulk of the real-time computation. Each is 
based on the Texas Instruments TMS320C30 33 MHz 
floating-point DSP which is capable of 33 million 
floating-point operations per second. 

The first DSP subsystem is manufactured by 
dSPACE GmbH of Paderborn, Germany. The three- 
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board set consists of a 32-channel, lb-bit analog input 
board, a DSP board, and a 5-channel, 16-bit analog output 
board. The boards are connected by a 32-bit Peripheral 
High-Speed (PHS) bus which allows the subsystem to 
operate autonomously from the host. The dSPACE 
system is typically used to model and control the 
variable-feel system, as described in a later section. 



Figure 3. Simulation Computer 

The two remaining DSP subsystems are 
manufactured by Datel, Inc., of Mansfield, MA. Each 
consists of a multifunction card with 16-channel, 12-bit 
analog input and a TMS 320C30 DSP. A single Datel 16- 
channel, 12-bit analog output card is shared by the two 
DSP subsystems. The Datel systems are typically used to 
implement the model and model-following flight control 
laws, also described later. 

Programmable display capability is provided by a 
high-speed graphics card driving an active-matrix color 
640 x 480 flat-panel LCD display. The graphics 
accelerator card, by ATI Technologies Inc. of 
Scarborough, Ontario, Canada, is designed to perform 
graphics line drawing and clipping in hardware. The 
computational power of the DSP boards in conjunction 
with the fast graphics hardware enables the system to 
generate complex head-down displays at refresh rates of 
up to 100 Hz. 

Software Development 

The software development environment is based 
on Simulink, the graphical block-diagram-oriented 
interface to Matlab from The Math Works of Natick, MA. 
This widely-used commercial package has recently been 
enhanced to produce C language code appropriate for 
real-time execution directly from a block diagram. 

Using Simulink on a Sun, Macintosh, or PC 
computer, the user constructs a hierarchical block 
diagram of the system to be simulated. The Simulink 
environment is similar to an object-oriented drawing 
program. One advantage of this approach is that once 
the system is entered graphically, it not only provides 
quality documentation, it also becomes a working model 
which can be analyzed on the desktop using the extensive 


tools available with Matlab such as time histories, 
frequency responses, and pole-/.ern plots. This allows a 
model to be quickly debugged and verified for proper 
implementation and consistency. 

Once the model has been validated, the Simulink 
code generation feature is used to generate real-time C 
code for the digital signal processors onboard the inflight 
simulator. The source code is cross-compiled on a 
desktop PC and linked with hardware-specific interface 
code. The resulting executable code is saved on a SI) MB 
Bernoulli cartridge disk, ready for use on the Learjet. 

User Interface 

The flight test engineer station (Figure 4) is 
equipped with a flat screen LCD terminal, keyboard, and 
trackball. 



Figure 4. Flight Test Engineer Station 

The main simulation control program runs under 
MS-DOS on the host processor and consists of a window- 
and-mouse-based user interface. The operator has access 
to all of the variables in the simulation software by name 
through dual-ported memory on the DSP boards. This 
capability allows monitoring or changing any model or 
feel system characteristic at any time during a simulation. 
The same Matlab script files used to set parameters in the 
desktop simulation are used to set parameters in the real¬ 
time code in the aircraft. 

The control program also provides a variety of 
engineering displays. Eight time history traces (with 
overlay capability) are available as well as X-Y plots. Any 
variable in the simulation code may be plotted in real 
time. Display parameters may be changed interactively 
or saved and recalled from plot setup files. 

The user interface program allows the operator to 
set up and control 128 channels of direct digital data 
recording. Any variable in the simulation code may be 
recorded in real time for postflight analysis. 
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Model-Following System 

The aircraft model-following is an implicit three 
axis (pitch, roll, yaw) system. This means that measured 
Learjet states are used to compute model accelerations. 
The Learjet is then forced to have the same accelerations 
as the model. The model is considered to be implicit 
because there are no explicit integrations performed in 
the model to produce explicit model states. The system 
automatically compensates for Learjet fuel burn by 
computing the moments of inertia and center of gravity 
and using these quantities in the model-following 
equations. 

Thrust sensors installed on each engine allow the 
Calspan Learjet 25 to model thrust effects of engines 
mounted in any location on the simulated aircraft. A 
recent flight test program used this capability to evaluate 
techniques for emergency flight control using thrust only. 

The model, model-following, and any custom 
software tasks may be easily partitioned among the 
available DSP subsystems in a variety of ways to best 
meet specific project requirements. Typical simulations 
require a cycle time between 5 and 10 milliseconds. 

Feel System 

The artificial feel system is hydraulically powered 
and electrically varied. A centerstick or wheel/column 
and sidestick is available. The centerstick is shown in 
Figure 5. 



Figure 5. Programmable Feel System 

The feel system is simulated using an explicit 
model-following technique as shown in Figure 6. 



Figure 6. Feel System Block Diagram 


The explicit feel system model is programmed 
using the block diagram code generation techniques 
discussed earlier. Characteristics include multiple 
nonlinear springs and dampers, variable mass properties, 
static and dynamic friction, preloads, freeplay, 
aerodynamic reversibilities, failure modes, and artificial 
speed scheduling devices such as a "q bellows". 

Complex feel system simulations, including all of 
the non-linear characteristics mentioned above, cycle at 
2500 to 5000 Hertz. 

Ground Simulation Capability 

To aid the simulation checkout process, a ground 
simulation capability is built into the system. A single 
button in the Learjet activates a set of relay controlled 
switches to select simulated sensor inputs from a 
standalone ground simulation computer in place of the 
actual sensor inputs. The ground simulation computer is 
a completely separate system located outside the aircraft. 
It is driven by measured flight control surface positions 
which are hydraulically powered and fully operational 
during ground simulation. The onboard systems function 
identically in flight and on the ground. 

The pilots are supplied with complete flight test 
displays on a CRT positioned outside of the windshield 
or the color flat panel display mounted on the instrument 
panel. The display presents a full three dimensional 
scene, including the runway environment, programmable 
tracking tasks, and project-specific symbology such as 
"pathway-in-the-sky" type guidance. Complete flight 
tests can be rehearsed on the ground using the same 
hardware, software, and pilot tasks which will be flown. 
This allows for very efficient use of the limited flight time 
available for low cost flight programs. 

Flight Test Calibration and Data Recording 

To aid the process of inflight checkout and 
calibration, the system is capable of fully automatic 
computer-flown test input sequences. A general purpose 
autopilot is implemented in the model-following system 
and coupled to a test input generator. This system can 
perform complex combination maneuvers such as 
holding wings-level, zero-sideslip flight while exciting 
the short-period mode with a sum of sines input and 
holding the average vertical flight path angle to zero. 

A primary method of simulation verification is to 
use time history overlays which compare model 
responses to those of the inflight simulator. These can be 
produced in real time and displayed at the engineer's 
station. The model responses can be produced in advance 
or a separate explicit model can be programmed in one of 
the DSPs to run in parallel with the rest of the simulation. 

Another tool under development is the use of 
onboard real-time Parameter Identification (PID). A 
computer generated sum-of-sines is flown by the 
autopilot to excite the aircraft at the desired frequencies. 
A Calspan developed frequency domain real-time 
identification technique has been implemented in one of 
the DSPs which provides linear state-space models 
containing the stability and control derivatives of interest. 
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The derivatives are displayed to the flight test engineer 
for review and may then be used to automatically update 
the model-following system gains. This allows specific 
test points in the overall flight envelope to be examined 
and calibrated with greater precision and ease. 

The data recording system is fully configurable 
and is typically set up to save 64 channels at 10 
millisecond intervals. The recording system is non- 
intrusive to the simulation because of the dual-ported 
RAM. The data are stored on the 90 Megabyte Bernoulli 
cartridges in Matlab format or any custom format 
required by the user. Because the media is random access, 
the flight data are immediately available for analysis or 
postflight briefings. 

Video recording of the evaluation pilot's outside 
visual scene is accomplished using a miniature color 
camera (1/2" diameter by 3" length) located six inches 
outboard of his right eye. The high-resolution (410 line) 
NTSC signal is recorded on an 8mm two-hour cassette. 
Each frame is digitally encoded with the time and date 
for synchronization with the other flight data. 

Inflight Simulation 

Once the simulation is fully checked out, up to 
three flights (6 hours test time) per day may be flown. 
Typically, a four person flight crew is used with a 
Calspan safety pilot and flight test engineer, and a 
customer evaluation pilot with one extra pilot, engineer, 
or observer. 

The simulation envelope allows for up to 325 KIAS 
and 2.8 g's. Altitude and velocity mismatches can be 
programmed and displayed to thle evaluation pilot if 
desired. Safety pilot and computer monitoring of the 
simulation system allow safe landings to touchdown, 
formation flying, and simulated inflight refueling. Low 
L/D approaches at up to -17 degrees flight path angle can 
be accomplished with spoilers and landing gear 
extended. 


Conclusion 

A new inflight simulation tool is now available to 
the designers of aircraft and flight control systems. Thus 
far it has been used in the development of the Indonesian 
IPTN N250 regional transport, the Cessna Citation X 
business jet, and in several other flight research 
programs. State-of-the-art computer equipment and 
techniques have been and will continue to be developed 
which will allow engineers the opportunity to 
significantly reduce risk and produce a higher quality 
product while staying within their budget and time 
constraints. 


Future Upgrades 

Numerous future upgrades to the Calspan Learjet 
25 are being considered and will be implemented based 
upon customer requirements. These upgrades include 
the following: 

a. Additional displays will be installed to add 
head-up, head-down, and helmet-mounted display 
capability. Custom formats and tracking tasks will be 
available. 

b. Servoed throttles and servoed flaps will be 
incorporated to provide control of additional degrees of 
freedom. 


c. The Learjet's multi-sensor navigation 
system will be interfaced to the VSS to provide space 
positioning data. This will allow the aircraft to evaluate 
flight control system designs which couple GPS or other 
navigation data into the flight control system. 
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Abstract 

The paper discusses experimental and 
theoretical aspects of grounding of new 
calculated criteria of trauma-safety and 
subjectively estimated by man the effect 
of impact acceleration exposure, conside¬ 
ring the factors of pulse time duration 
enhancement and posture change, which are 
characteristic for modern ejection seats 
in high maneuverable aircrafts. 

Nomenclature 

accelerations in directions of 
co-odinate axes with numbers i 
(i=l-OX; i=2-0Y; i=3-0Z) 
age 

constant of approximation of 
emperical relationship of ac¬ 
celeration tolerance on axis i 
as a function of time 
maximum admissible on toleran¬ 
ce criterion the acceleration 
of standard exposure on axis i 
voluminous content of mineral 
substances in bone tissue 
g/sm 

orths of related to seats co¬ 
ordinate system 
relative diminution of spinal 
column segment durability 
accelerations on axes OX, OY, 
oz 

personal parameter of human 
the number of cycles of appli¬ 
ed loadings for comparable pa¬ 
rameters 

reduced torso mass, kg 
dimensionless dynamic reac¬ 
tions of model (Rx, Ry, Rz) on 
corresponding axes 
the values of dynamics reac¬ 
tions, corresponding to set 
probability of lesion 
time 

time of maneuver 
velocity components of seat 
movement, m/s 

velocity components, corres¬ 
ponding to maximum admissible 
accelerations of standard ex¬ 
posures on axes i, m/s 
index of intensity of acce¬ 
leration effect on restorative 
processes in bone tissue 
constant of approximation 
acceleration, velocity and 
properly the relative dis¬ 
placement of reduced torso 
mass in direction of axis with 
number i m/S' and m/s and m 
correspondingLy 

deviations from standard pree¬ 
jection readiness posture 
damping quotient 
time of acceleration pulse 
proper frequency of oscilla¬ 
tions on axis i 
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The implementation of highly maneu¬ 
verable aircrafts with thrust vector con¬ 
trol system, equipped with ejection seats, 
which provide the adaptive regimes of 
their rocket boosters, necessitates the 
consideration of new factors, influencing 
on traumatic lesions of flyer and subjec¬ 
tively estimated by him impact accelera¬ 
tion tolerance. These factors are: 

1. The decrease of mean value of am¬ 
plitude of minimally traumatizing backbone 
of impact pulse longitudinal component due 
to lessening of spinal segment strength 
under prolongation of its effect, and ben¬ 
ding and compression of spine frame 
against the background of high sustained 
+Gz* accelerations, embarrassing to flyer 
to take preparedness posture for ejec¬ 
tion. 

2. The modification of durability 
qualities of bone tissue under repeated 
exposure of impact loadings. 

3. The decrease of subjectively esti¬ 
mated admissible limit tolerance of impact 
accelerations as time duration of impact 
impulses increases. 

Let us consider consequently above 
mentioned issues. 

For modern ejection seats and impact¬ 
absorbing devices it is very characteris¬ 
tic the augmentation of time duration of 
accelerational longitudinal component up 
to 2-3 s. The experimental data have shown 
the logarhythmic dependence of mean value 
of minimally damaging the spinal co¬ 
lumn of ejection seat acceleration or 
equivalent overload G z = -a‘ 2 /g (g = 
= 9,81 m/s z ) on time duration of its 
action r for interval of durations 
0,06 < r < 3 s. 

G* = 18.413 - 3.122 lg r (1) 

Changing on base of these data the du¬ 
rability parameters' distribution of most 
injurable segment of spine it is possible 
to determine for each fixed moment of time 
the value of admissible impact accelera¬ 
tion of catapulted seat, which corresponds 
to demanded probability of lesion. 

The next factor, which should be taken 
into account at estimation of trauma-dan- 
gerness of longitudinal component of im¬ 
pact acceleration vector, is the posture 
deviation, caused by as longitudinal as 
well as lateral and transverse components 
of vector of acting acceleration. It has 
been experimentally established, that du¬ 
ring exposure of high-maneuvered and 
sustained flying accelerations a xm/ a yin, 
azm the pilot practically lacks the possi¬ 
bility to take optimal preparedness pos¬ 
ture . even in case of forced pulling to 
the ejection seat. The non-compensated by 
forced seat's restrained and fixation sys¬ 
tem residual bending of spine in sagitta) 
plane in region of most traumatized seg¬ 
ments of column T i ^-L 1 increases as -a zin 
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heightens. This in turn leads to the more 
relative lowering of carrying capabilities 
of segment F in comparison with absence 
of additional bending in full accordance 
with relation, cited on Figure 1. 


gure 3 there has been presented the dyna¬ 
mics of lateral displacements 1 of head 
and pelvis under influence of G zm = 5 and 
lateral flight accelerations G y . 


F 
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Fig. l The segment strength decrement al 
residual bending, caused by maneu¬ 
verable accelerations. 

The acting along spinal column axis 
the longitudinal component -a zm besides 
the residual bending provokes also the 
compression of spine. This circumstance on 
?. level with decrease of admissible ex¬ 
posure rate by preliminary quasi-static 
for spine loading due to maneuvered air¬ 
craft flight accelerations, brings to non¬ 
linearity of strength characrteristics of 
spinal column [1]. For example, a zm= - 30 
m/s 2 increases the lowest frequency ap¬ 
proximately 2 times. 

The total effect of longitudinal im¬ 
pact pulse duration time, the residual 
bending of spine in lumbar region after 
pucLiny in operation of forced pulling of 
flyer’s body by restrained and seat fixa¬ 
tion system and augmentation of its reso¬ 
nant frequency during compression by ad¬ 
missible amplitude of pulse of triangular 
form is presented in Figure 2. 

The impact acceleration of braking du¬ 
ring maneuver -a xm in combination with 
±a zm also may lead to additional complete¬ 
ly non-compensated bending in lumbar re¬ 
gion of spine, which lowers its carrying 
capabilities in axial loading. 

The combined prolonged effect of --a zm 
and lateral component ±a ym has produced 
non-stationary, progressing with time pos¬ 
ture's modification, which is characteriz¬ 
ed by lateral bending of neck and lumbar 
regions of spine, not counting above noted 
bending of spine's lumbar region in saggi- 
tal plane. Inasmuch as existing systems of 
fixation and forced restraining are not 
oriented to the prevention of lateral dis¬ 
placements of flyer's body, the named abo¬ 
ve laclor should be taken into account at 
the selection of bail-out regimen in con¬ 
ditions of prolonged aerial maneuvers 
with longitudinal and lateral constituents 
of flight energetic accelerations. In fi- 
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1 T 2 T 3 T 4 T 


Fig. 2. Admissible level of accelerations 

a z in dependence on duration and 

conditions of exposure: 

1 - with consideration of strength 

decrement 

2 - with consideration of ( 1 ), un¬ 

der effect of a zm and at nor¬ 
mal readiness posture 

3 - in conditions of (2) and dis¬ 

turbed due to residual segment 
bending posture 

4 - traditional (known) relation 

[ 2 ] . 

The formalized criterion of impact 
acceleration trauma-safety vector, which 
is voluntarily oriented relative to human 
body with consideration of first factor 
acquires view: 

(R x /R’ x ) 2 + (Ry/Ry)' + 

+ ( R z / R z ( T , R X (t in ) , R y ( tin ) ,Rz ( t n:) ) ) = l.(2‘ 

where R x , R y , R z 7 are components of di¬ 
mensionless dynamic reaction in displace 
ment of spatial one-mass model [ 2 ], des¬ 
cribed by set of 3 linear differential 
equations of second order 

6i +2€i Rni <si +R,^i<Si = a (3) 

For brevity of description in equa¬ 
tion [3] the directions of axes OX, OY, 
OZ, connected with seat system of co-ordi¬ 
nates (see Figure 4), are denominated ,.by 
orths et (i = 1, 2, 3). The variables Si, 
Si, Si denote the accelerations, velociti¬ 
es and relative deviations of reduced tor¬ 
so mass M, and Ri = ( fi iii<5)/g - are compo¬ 
nents of dimensionless reactons of models 
in corresponding directions. 
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Abstract 

This paper describes the development 
and application of software for the 
archival and retrieval of textual, 
audiovisual, and other types of data on 
the effects and performance of 
conventional weapons. A multimedia 
database management system, called the 
Weapons Effects And Performance Data 
Archival (WEAPDA) Information 
System, was developed to archive and 
retrieve comprehensive information 
covering over 30,000 operational uses of 
conventional weapons on various target 
types. This information will support 
various analyses including delivery 
accuracy, weapon effectiveness, weapon 
system reliability, and target 
vulnerability. 

Introduction 

The impact of low cost, personal 
computer (PC) based multimedia 
computer systems and applications are 
just now beginning to be felt in the 
commercial and government markets. 
Their capability to display textual 
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information, coupled with detailed 
graphics, still photographs and recently 
even full-motion video, has naturally led 
to applications involving education and 
training. These initial applications have 
proven the viability and cost- 
effectiveness of these systems, yet to 
date only a fraction of the potential 
applications for this technology are 
available or under development. 

The recent introduction of compact disks 
(CDs) for data storage has further 
extended the range of applications for 
PC-based tools. With read only memory 
(ROM) storage capacity of 600 
megabytes, educational materials, 
training manuals, and other cumbersome 
printed material consisting of thousands 
of pages of text and illustrations can now 
be placed on a single disk. In addition, 
the digital format combined with an 
estimated useful life of 25+ years, means 
that the information stored on CDs can 
be recovered flawlessly for decades. 

Many uses exist for multimedia systems 
employing CD-ROM storage. This 
paper addresses the development of one 
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such application by the Defense Nuclear 
Agency, which is designed to archive and 
rapidly retrieve data of all types (textual, 
photographic, video and others) on the 
performance and effects of conventional 
weapons used in the Persian Gulf War. 

System Requirements 

The system concept called for operation 
as a personal workstation capable of 
storing and rapidly accessing large 
amounts data in various media (textual, 
photographic, full-motion video, etc ). 
Initially these data were to provide as 
thorough coverage as possible of the 
operational use of conventional weapons 
during the DESERT STORM conflict. 
The ensuing database would then be used 
to support a variety of analyses of 
weapon system performance as well as 
the development of a knowledge base for 
munitions effects assessment. To realize 
this concept, data storage, hardware and 
software requirements were generated, 
as discussed in the following sections. 

Data Storage Requirements 

An existing textual database, developed 
by the Air Combat Command (ACC) and 
the Gulf War Air Power Survey office 
under dBASE®, was identified as the 
initial source database. This database 
consisted of 30,599 records covering the 
air-to-surface missions flown during the 
DESERT STORM conflict. In addition 
to these data, WEAPDA was to archive 
and retrieve thousands of pre- and post¬ 
attack still photographs of the targets 
which were attacked, over 5000 full- 
motion videos and accompanying audio 
of the weapons being delivered on the 
target, as well as interviews with seven 


munitions effects assessment exploitation 
team members. 

These interviews were highly valuable for 
their information content. The 
exploitation team members assessed the 
weapons effectiveness on-site, just after 
the cessation of hostilities, and provided 
expert opinions of the weapons effects. 

Although these specific data 
requirements were known, the system 
was to remain flexible in order to accept 
other types of data (structural diagrams, 
maps, etc.) and data from other sources 
(other conflicts, test programs, etc.). 
Because of the large amounts of data 
already identified, and the fact that more 
data was likely to require storage at a 
later date, the database behind WEAPDA 
was also to be designed for enhanced 
efficiency. Also due to the large amount 
of information to be stored, WEAPDA 
was to maximize its use of digital 
compression technology in order to 
minimize storage requirements. 

Hardware Requirements 

The system was required to operate 
using off-the-shelf hardware. No system 
unique hardware was to be developed or 
applied. 

Software Requirements 

The software was to provide a flexible, 
intuitive user interface enabling a 
researcher or analyst to locate, sort, and 
extract desired information. Because 
users with varying backgrounds and 
interests were expected to use the 
system, data retrieval was to be straight¬ 
forward, and yet provide users with 
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varying avenues for the retrieval of 
desired information. 

The software also had to provide on- 
demand display of color still photographs 
and full-motion (30 frames per second) 
color video with audio. The capability to 
add, modify or delete data, in these 
varying media, was also required. The 
system architecture was also to remain 
flexible and allow for future growth. 

System Development 

Version 1.0 of the WEAPDA system was 
developed under a rapid prototyping 
effort and was fielded for operational 
testing eight months after contract 
award. Several challenges were 
encountered and overcome during the 
system development, as discussed below. 

Database Design 

As noted earlier, an existing dBASE® 
textual database was selected to form the 
core of the WEAPDA database. 
However, WEAPDA was to archive and 
retrieve related audiovisual information 
in addition to the textual description of 
the event. These data, especially 
overhead photographs, were pertinent to 
several entries in the textual database. 

For example, a single overhead 
photograph of an Iraqi airfield, such as 
the example shown in Figure 1, might 
show several aircraft shelters, each of 
which is the target within a separate 
entry in the textual database. Therefore, 
had a "flat" database structure been used, 
the photograph would have been 
unnecessarily repeated as part of each 
record. 


To avoid this inefficiency, a relational 
database structure was developed and 
employed. Translators were then 
developed to read the information from 
the dBASE® database and insert it into 
the WEAPDA relational structure. The 
resulting textual database "core" was 
then reviewed for accuracy and 
completeness through direct comparisons 
with the original dBASE® database. 



Figure 1. A single target is often the 
subject of multiple records (missions) 
within the database. 

Software Development 

One key goal was to make the system 
operation highly intuitive, so that very 
little training would be required to 
prepare an operator to effectively use the 
system. To meet this goal, the software 
development proceeded in several 
phases. 

First, significant effort was expended 
establishing the system conceptual 
design. Functional block diagrams, such 
as the one for the database editing 
function shown in Figure 2, were used 
extensively to ensure that the 
development team had a complete 
understanding of the system functions 
and interrelationships. 
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Then a number of brainstorming sessions 
were held to design the flow of operation 
of the software, as well as prepare 
sketches of preliminary user interface 
screens. By design, these sessions 
included individuals with a broad range 
of perspectives. Members included 
software engineers, experts in 
audiovisual data archival, weapon effects 
specialists and others. 

With this task completed, the preliminai 7 
user interface screens were actually 
coded up and linked together, so that the 
flow of system operations could be 
demonstrated. This "skeletal" system 
was then critiqued internally by a broad 
panel of software users and developers. 
The results of this review were then used 
to fine tune the system operations. 


At this point software was written to 
support key system operations such as 
searching the database and retrieving and 
displaying archived information. With 
key functions in place, a preliminary 
design review was then held for members 
of the user community. Extensive notes 
were taken, and recommended system 
refinements were established. 

This entire process, including two 
reviews of the system operations, was 
completed before the software coding 
was initiated. This streamlined the 
software development by minimizing 
changes once the coding was begun and 
also providing the development team a 
broadened understanding of the system 
as a whole so that code was developed 
right the first time. 
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Figure 2. Sample conceptual design functional block diagram 
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Data Archival and Display 

WEAPDA is a true multimedia database 
management system allowing the user to 
access and review textual, visual and 
audio information including maps, 
technical drawings, full-motion video and 
pre- and post strike high quality color 
photographs. 

Textual data is stored in an efficient 
relational database which can be rapidly 
searched, reviewed and edited. 

Still images are stored digitally in a 
number of formats, depending upon the 
desired image resolution. When image 
display is requested, the system 
recognizes the storage format and applies 
the appropriate decompression and 
display algorithms. The image can then 
be modified by adding text and/or 
symbols to highlight key features. Image 
enhancement functions, such as zoom, 
negative image, rotation and color 
modification, are also available to assist 
the operator in clarifying features. 

The enabling technology for full-motion 
video display is Digital Video Interactive 
(DVI®), developed by Intel, which uses 
their i-750® chipset. This approach was 
selected principally for its good image 
resolution, symmetric (real time) capture 
capabilities, and ability to support other 
higher resolution formats 1 . In addition, 
the i-750® enables the highest quality 
video playback under Indeo®, which 
provides a scalable, cross-platform video 
playback architecture. 

Due to its data intensive nature, video is 
being stored on Compact Disk-Read 
Only Memory (CD-ROM). Over 250 


CD-ROMs have been produced in the 
initial phases of the project. 

WEAPDA Version 1.0 stores data 
related to the use of conventional 
weapons during the DESERT STORM 
air campaign, with emphasis on hardened 
and shallow-buried targets. This includes 
gun camera video of the actual weapon 
delivery during missions flown by the F- 
117, F-111 and F-15 aircraft, from 
weapon release through target impact. 
This is supplemented by satellite imagery 
and ground based still photography 
providing the pre- and post-attack data 
required to assess the effectiveness of the 
attack. Also included are interviews of 
exploitation team members providing 
expert assessments of weapon 
performance for selected key targets. 

The system operates under Microsoft 
Windows™ 3.1, and takes full advantage 
of graphical user interfaces. Nearly all of 
the functions of WEAPDA are menu 
driven requiring a minimum of 
keystrokes, as illustrated by the Search 
menu shown in Figure 3. Textual data, 
such as the mission data shown in Figure 
4, are presented upon request in 
individual windows, based upon data 
type, to aid comprehension. 

The system is designed to help the novice 
user successfully retrieve and use the 
data contained. One of the features 
addressing this concern is a full-color, 
scrollable map function (Figure 5), which 
automatically tracks the mouse location 
on the digital map, and returns a 
requested search location. A help utility 
is available at all times to help the user 
with system operations, provide 
guidance, and define uncommon 
nomenclature. 
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Figure 3. Search requests are prepared using simple pull-down menus 



Figure 4. WEAPDA mission data summary screen. 
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Figure 5. Three scales of maps are available to assist the user with target location. 


Hardware Selection 

The WEAPDA software is hosted on an 
upgraded stand-alone 486 desktop PC 
operating at 33 Mhz. Included with the 
basic PC are a 150KB/sec and a 300 
KB/sec CD-ROM drive, 800 MB 
removable hard drive, a stereo speaker 
set, and 16 MB of random access 
memory (RAM). Fielded systems have 
been equipped with a 14 inch SVGA 
monitor, although future stations may 
opt for larger screen sizes. 

Applications 

Potential applications for multimedia 
database systems such as WEAPDA 


appear unbounded. The WEAPDA 
database in particular will have 
application to a wide range of user 
requirements. 

To a system analyst, for example, 
investigating the effectiveness of a 
weapon system or vulnerability of a 
target to various weaponeering 
strategies, the WEAPDA system places 
available historical data as well as a 
powerful analysis tool at his fingertips. 

For the air campaign planning staff 
officer charged with reviewing, 
analyzing, and refining a target list prior 
to development of the Air Tasking Order 
(ATO), WEAPDA could be a source of 
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textual and visual data on specific target 
or historical data relating to "similar" 
targets. The availability of such 
information will help the staff officer 
"visualize" the target. 

To the weaponeer, utilizing a 
weaponeering decision support system, 
such as DNA's Munitions Effects 
Assessment (MEA) tool, WEAPDA will 
provide a source of data rich case studies 
for various target types. Making use of 
expert opinion and intelligent 
technologies, knowledge and experience 
of these case studies can be applied to 
"similar" targets for which intelligence 
data might be limited or non-existent. 

To the research engineer, WEAPDA can 
provide a convenient multimedia 
database management system for 
analyzing, archiving and retrieving 
valuable test data. With networking, 
various laboratories can share and 
exchange textual and visual test data 
results. 

To the historian, WEAPDA provides a 
state-of-the-art historical reference 
system. By performing simple database 
queries, the historian can access and 
review both textual and visual data on a 
particular event, campaign, weapon 
system, or test at a single desktop 
workstation. 

Conclusions and Future Work 

The WEAPDA system software database 
development program will continue with 
expansion and improvements to the 
system software and database. 

The system shall be expanded to include 
effects and performance data from past 


and future conflicts, inclusion of test 
program data, possible inclusion of hard 
target imagery from countries of interest, 
and further refinement and population of 
the existing DESERT STORM database. 

The cost of developing and maintaining 
stand alone WEAPDA systems (cost of 
configuration management and 
replication of multiple sets of CD- 
ROMs) becomes a concern once the 
system is replicated beyond the initial 
three beta test systems. A promising 
alternative to stand alone systems is to 
develop a Wide Area Network (WAN) 
and serve the data to all potential users 
from a central server location. 

Because the data is classified SECRET- 
NOFORN, the data must be encrypted 
before transmittal. This problem can be 
simplified by making use of recently 
developed technology which will encrypt 
the data before it is written to CD-ROM. 
This capability has been approved by the 
National Security Agency (NSA), and is 
available today. The network 
administrator can then operate the 
system in an unclassified, open 
environment. The CD-ROMs are 
permanently keyed, so there is no 
security maintenance required. 

Additional plans for WEAPDA include 
porting to platforms operating under 
UNIX. This would allow a host of new 
software systems currently under 
development to access, query, and 
import multimedia effects and 
performance data directly from 
WEAPDA. 
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Abstract 

In this report there are stated new 
methods and psychophysiological technolo¬ 
gies of formation of mental actions and 
flight image as one of phases of psycho¬ 
physical preparation. There is presented 
the innovative computer program of stabi¬ 
lity training to spatial desorientation. 

Man's ability to adequate perception 
of his piloted aircraft spatial position, 
supporting situational awareness of its 
spatial orientation and motion relatively 
Earth's surface at every instant of time 
on a basis of visual flight indicators in¬ 
formation and encoding it into a spatial 
image is an important feature of the human 
factor in the control system of modern 
highly maneuverable aircraft. However this 
ability is not inherent one and it should 
be purportedly trained in professional pi¬ 
lots by their enclosure of special tasks 
and exercises into instructional system, 
training and attesting pilots flying skill 
at the initial stages of their flight pre¬ 
paration and subsequent retraining for 
transition to new types of aircraft. In 
contrast to habitual mode of man's move¬ 
ment on land surface for spatial orienta¬ 
tion in flight the pilot cannot be satis¬ 
fied by ontogenetically formed reflectory 
reactions, he needs to have complicated 
visual-imaginary notions which step out as 
a basis for formation of new sensory per¬ 
ceptive patterns in the conditions of con¬ 
flicting accelerations influence. 

For effectively carring out mental ac¬ 
tions over interpretation of flight in¬ 
strument and non-instrument information to 
aware aircraft position on flight trajec¬ 
tory, as it has been shown in several psy¬ 
chological and pedagogical works, it is 
necessary to develop new technologies of 
teaching and training for formation of 
psychical features and qualities, which 
will provide psychological readiness to 
activity, and also active and directive 
formation of mechanisms of operational 
thinking that must be actualized in com¬ 
plicated flight situation [1-3]. In more 
general statement the task of formation of 
pilot psychical readiness to control of 
highly maneuverable aircraft, to our view, 
should by considered from the position of 
flight image conception [3], in the light 
of which the major task of development of 
pilots teaching and training methodology 
is the formation of regulating mechanisms 
of pilot activity and some professionally 
important qualities, connected with inte¬ 
grating intellectual functions of psychi¬ 
cal activity, in particular, with cogniti¬ 
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ve mechanismus of activity regulation. 
This opinion is based of the following, 
known out of literature, factors [4, 5]: 

- purposeful choice of methodical ap¬ 
proaches and technical means of instruc¬ 
tion allow to form quite sepatately con¬ 
ceptual and executive mechanisms of acti¬ 
vity; 

- possibility of man adaptation to 
fast and sudden changing conditions of 
performance is to a considerable extent 
provided by development of cognitive me¬ 
chanisms . 

Let's cite psychological content of 
teaching course which is realized in the 
presented computerized teaching system and 
which expands analogical requirements to 
traditional means of pilots ground trai¬ 
ning [2, 4 ] : 

- formation of notions and knowledge 
of spatio-temporal characteristics of ac¬ 
robatic maneuvers; 

- development of orientation base of 
decision making process under characteris¬ 
tic errors in flying technique; 

- training of spatio-temporal percep¬ 
tions of aircraft movement on the trajec¬ 
tory; 

- training of distribution and swit¬ 
ching attention on indicators, formation 
of images of display indications in the 
prominent cue points of acrobatic maneu¬ 
vers; 

- development of anticipated mental 
actions; 

- formation of notions and knowledge 
about informational signs and temporal re¬ 
lations of their appearance in special 
cases of flight; 

- formation of tactical thinking as a 
basis of making decision about optimal ma¬ 
neuver choice under different situation 
parameters and at various stages of 
flight; 

- formation of psychical readiness to 
actions of recovery an aircraft out of 
complicated position under different 
situation parameters at various stages of 
flight. 

The essential result, expected from 
computer-aided teaching of pilots, is pro¬ 
vision of the flying training methodist 
with possibility of qualitative solution 
of pedagogical and psychological tasks in 
which the requirements to development of 
profession-important ability of performing 
spatial orientation and reencoding instru¬ 
ment informational image into aircraft 
spatial position image are the most promi¬ 
nent. 
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In contrast to the earlier used tra¬ 
ditional methods of flying training on the 
ground facilities the computerized system 
was created with the aim to provide: 

- intergrity of perception of acroba¬ 
tic maneuvers; 

- formation of exact spatio-temporal 
notions about aircraft trajectoty move¬ 
ment ; 

- visual demonstration of cause and 
effect connections in the chain "error 
aircraft trajectory deviation - a real 
code of flight instrument indications". 

Under creation of methods and scenery 
for computerized teachinng system there 
were taken into consideration the above- 
mentioned psychologo-pedagogical require¬ 
ments, the content of wchich is presented 
in the following scenery peculiarities: 

1) Over all acrobatic maneuvers there 
is foreseen building of the correct (stan- 
durd) trajectory with corresponding para¬ 
meters in the prominent cue points and 
presented possibility of changing image 
scale and attidude in dependence on "ob¬ 
server" position. This allows to realize 
principle of obtaining "view outside in" 
in process of teaching. 

2) For each acrobatic complicated ma¬ 
neuver there are formed spatio-temporal 
notions, realistic over dynamics of tra¬ 
jectory movements in the real time scale 
and under retaining relative spatial vo¬ 
lumes of flight maneuvers. This allows to 
realize the principle based on the pilot 
true time perception and provide imparting 
habits of realized control of time func¬ 
tion to the pilot. 

3) There is foreseen possibility of 
visualization of task consequences in the 
form of concrete parameters meanings out 
of any prominent cue point of each of 
complicated acrobatic maneuvers, that pro¬ 
vides demonstration of cause and effect 
connections in the chain of events "deci¬ 
sion over control-trajectory position 
changing of pilotage parameters". 

4) Compiled exercises collection sup¬ 
poses gradual complication of the training 
task with support of earlier learned ma¬ 
terials. So, if in the first exercise the 
trainee simply gets to know spatio-tempo¬ 
ral maneuver trajectory and in the second 
exercise he learns the major meanings of 
its parameters, then beginning with the 
third exercise there takes place control 
of parameters knowledge in the trajectory 
prominent cue points, in the fourth and 
the fifth exercises the trainee gets 
aquainted with typical errors and their 
consequences. On the final stage he learns 
the order of actions during error correc¬ 
tions, and selfcontrol of the function of 
spatial perception of an acrobatic maneu¬ 
ver. This allows to provide formation of 
psychical processes of foreseeing and in¬ 
clude elements of selfcorrection of lear¬ 
ning process. 

Thus, the computerized teaching sys¬ 
tem, taking into consideration the requi¬ 
rements of general didactic principles, 
as visual aids, gradual increase of lear¬ 
ning material complication, adaptivity and 


problematical character of learning, rea¬ 
lizes also such principle of psychological 
training as the principle of priority of 
mental actions and trainings. 

Expert-consulting aspect of computer 
teaching system application is connected 
with the fact that wide spread of personal 
computer systems gave rise to a new class 
of teaching progrrams - the programs sup¬ 
porting computational experiment in the 
caurse of which a trainee can model a 
complicated system performance in some 
initial conditions, for example, carrying 
out complicated acrobatic maneuver under 
such modes and at such altitudes, which in 
principle is impossible to reach in real 
conditions without risk of losing a man 
and an aircraft. 

Equipment limitations knowledge is 
also that essencial feature of actively 
learned knowledge, which permits con¬ 
sciously to run risk in extreme unexpected 
cases, requiring to make a special deci¬ 
sion. 

Thus, we can formulate the following 
base position of this report: the develop¬ 
ment of modern informational technologies 
allows, using means of computerized trai¬ 
ning, to solve the tasks of formation of 
professionally important pilot's qualities 
and among them ability to perform spatial 
orientation. In this context computerized 
teaching is realized as one of technologi¬ 
cal directions of flight modelling, the 
essential features of which are: 

repeated presentation of flight 
path during performance of complicated ac- 
tobatic maneuvers in the form of trajecto¬ 
ry track (in coordinates of external ob¬ 
server-out in) with visual demonstration 
of results and consequences of any pi¬ 
lot's possible decisions about the way of 
performing maneuver and recovery an air¬ 
craft out of complicated position in case 
of early admitted error action; 

- computerized synthesis of aircraft 
control process, as a mean for "ideal" ma¬ 
neuver (task) performance or demonstration 
of embedded in error decision making ac¬ 
tion methodology; 

- computerized image synthesis with 
high degree similarity of spatio-temporal 

parameters during maneuver and high reali¬ 
ty of flight display indications of pilo¬ 
ted aircraft flight track and its attitude 
(projection on display screen at any vo¬ 
luntary external observer position selec¬ 
tion) ; 

- storage in computer memory of all 
intermediate results of modelling for re¬ 
peated presentation to instructed subject 
at any temporal intervals and in the most 
prominent cue points on the flight trajec¬ 
tory according to the determined didactic 
task of learning program; 

- storage in data base of the results 
of testing of subject abilities to perform 
spatial orientation task with obtaining 
quantified time and error decision making 
probabilities on a base of experimental 
observation sample. 

Each of the above mentioned positions 
has psychophysiological substantiation 
from psychological concept of "flight 
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image", which has been developed under the 
leadership of the first author of this re¬ 
port . 

Real time realization of three-dimen¬ 
sional computer-generated graphic images 
on display screen is a very important 
thing for formation of adequate temporal 
perception of consequently occurring 
events ("time sensation", which may be 
significantly distorted in real flight 
situation, provided, that the pilot is not 
sufficiently trained to flight mission), 
involuntary "switching on" in the trainee 
the reaction of anticipation, mental "fo¬ 
reseeing" of aircraft flight path (as abi¬ 
lity to dynamic spatial orientation) and 
its correction based on the results of ob¬ 
servation for flying trajectory, activa¬ 
tion of cognitive psychic processes during 
selection of the best position for exter¬ 
nal observer (because this provides selec¬ 
tion of voluntary projection and voluntary 
distance of point of observation) and con- 
sequencees of introducing by a trainee 
himself typical errors of aircraft maneu¬ 
ver performance. 

The synthetic visual generation of 
the piloted vehicle on the trajectory as a 
three-dimensional object with constantly 
changing attitude positions and ( simulta¬ 
neous presentation of flight indicator co¬ 
de, fixation of orientational points of 
complicated acrobatic maneuvers on the 
trajectory constitute the important part 
of computerized learning methodology along 
with possibility of setting verious ini¬ 
tial conditions of simulation and demon¬ 
stration of different degree complexity 
exercises for introducing in flight trai¬ 
ning course elements of adaptivity to the 
individual program of pilot teaching. The 
principal setting during development of 
the computer system was significant narro¬ 
wing of the trainee performing actions and 
on the contrary increased load on the in¬ 
tellectual sphere with actulization of ba¬ 
se psychic processes and functions (memo¬ 
ry, attention, thinking, perception). In 
all cases of development of new exercises 
special importance was attached to crea¬ 
tion of adequate testing regimen. So, un¬ 
der studying prominent cue points on the 
trajectory -during performing complicated 
acrobatic maneuvers the obligatory link 
was the test on knowledge of critical pa¬ 
rameters values in each prominent cue 
point, and under mustering methods of 
timely detection of deviations from nomi¬ 
nal trajectory of vehicle movement there 
was supposed at the final stage to perform 
testing of this ability with subsequent 
passing to regimen of studying methods of 
recovery vehicle out of this position. 
Under mastering some exercises there was 
attached great importance to automatic de¬ 
tection and warning the trainee of dange¬ 
rous deviations of flight parameters va¬ 
lues, that, in designers opinion of this 
learning system, assisted a pilot in deve- 
lopping circumspection and adequate no¬ 
tions about possibilities of vehicle and 
control system. Analogous control took 
place under setting initial conditions of 
modelling, because this assisted to master 
knowledge about "working" ranges of ini¬ 
tial parameters under all typical maneu¬ 
vers and their typical combinations accor¬ 
ding to flight raannual. 

The applied program support of compu¬ 
ter teaching system written, using the 


high level programming language, warrants 
"friendly interface" with user (trainee 
and flight instructor) in the conditions 
of the mass application of standard soft- 
and hardware-configuration apparatus of 
personal IBM compatible with IBM PC AT 
286/386. 


The work with computer teaching sys¬ 
tem does not suppose special education of 
the user in the field of informatics and 
computer equipment The system provides by 
"hot key" presentation of the context-de¬ 
pendent help with full instruction over 
the actions, expected from operator and 
characteristics of the concrete learning 
regimen. Besides,, on the screen there is 
constantly present information in the form 
of "help line" with indication of current 
"hot keys". In the case of operator error 
actions there appears different warning 
information, and in the general case the 
error actions are blockaded by the system. 
Significant time reduction of choice of 
the task and system adjustment in learning 
regimen are reached by presenting many 
meanings of input parameters "over omi- 
sion" and methods of control with the help 
of the mouse manipulator or the limited 
keys list (errow. Enter, Esc and functions 
keys F1-F10). 

Having chosen the indicators of time¬ 
ly pilot recognition of disturbances of 
spatial trajectory vehicle movement, as 
the main criteria in the spatial orienta¬ 
tion task, and probability of error recog¬ 
nition of the complicated position and er¬ 
ror decision making about methods of pilo¬ 
ted aircraft recovery, as indicators of 
psycological man reliability in this situ¬ 
ation, we have succeded in showing that in 
contrast to control subjects, who did not 
receive computer-aided flight teaching, in 
the experimental subject group: 

- the spatial orientation position 
determination time has decreased twice 
along the error diminishment by 10-14%; 

- the pilot decision making time on 
subsequent aircraft recovery maneuver out 
of the complicated spatial orientation po¬ 
sition (after intentional putting aircraft 
into it) has reduced by 2,5 times; 

- the probability of error actions in 
the mentioned conditions has fallen from 
0,86 to 0,11. 

The received data allow to formulate 
some practical conclusions: 

- first, it is highly expedient to 
use computer technologies for formation in 
aviation students complex "visual-Gestalt" 
notions which create the basis of spatial 
orientation skills for piloting high-ma¬ 
neuverable aircraft; 

- second, it is necessary to provide 
special training sessions for developping 
in aviation students of professionally im¬ 
portant qualities, increasing reliability 
of pilot actions during recovery of con¬ 
trolled aircraft out of complicated spa¬ 
tial orientation positions. 

Principally new moments which distin¬ 
guish the modern state of creation of the 
wide class of computer-aded teaching sys¬ 
tems of pilots are: 
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- the success in the development of 
psychological theory on a basis of which 
there are created modern methods of flying 
teaching based on the regulation mecha¬ 
nisms of man behaviour and performance in 
the complicated system "pilot-aircraft"; 

- the general scientific public rea¬ 
lization of the new state of affairs of 
informatics and its role in the develop¬ 
ment of many aspects of scientific-tech¬ 
nical policy of professional education, 
training and additional training of per¬ 
sonnel of modern complicated industry and 
transport; 

- the appearance of computer equip¬ 
ment of personal computers type and new 
informational technologies, adequate to 
new methodical approaches. 

At the present time these new means 
attract great attention of specialists due 
to the following distinctive features: 

- they are not expensive in compari¬ 
son with traditional simulator - modelling 
complexes, accepted for application in 
aviation; 

- they are highly mobile "in the sen¬ 
se of adjustment" to the concrete tea¬ 
ching-pedagogical task and allow' to rea¬ 
lize "friendly" interface for the trainee 
of any level education and for the flight 
teaching methodist; 

- they allow to be a peculiar trai¬ 
ning ground during development and appro¬ 
bation of different teaching methods at 
the expense of the newest informational 
technologies. 
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Abstract 

The objective of this paper is to advance 
hypotheses about texture as a visual cueing 
medium in simulation and to provide guide¬ 
lines for data base modelers in the use of 
computer image generator resources to pro¬ 
vide effective visual cues for simulation 
purposes. The emphasis is on a texture 
decoration of the earth’s surface data base 
in order to support low-level flight, i.e., 
flight at elevations above the surface of 
500 feet or less. The appearance of the 
surface of the sea is the focus of this paper. 
The physics of the sea’s appearance are 
discussed and guidelines are given for Its 
representation for sea states from 0 (calm) 
to 5 (fresh breeze of 17-21 knots and six- 
foot waves, peek-to-trough). The view¬ 
points considered vary from 500 feet above 
the mean sea surface to an altitude just 
above the wave crests. 

Definition of Texiun> 

Texture, as a component of appearance 
(of an image), is a spatial array of patches 
or spots with varying degrees of regularity 
in their size,shape, arrangement, distinct¬ 
ness, color and brightness. Texture 
gradients refer to systematic variations in 
the above factors over space. Texture shear 
is a discontinuity in the spatial patterns. - 
The preceding definition is taken from Ref. 

1. It is a brood definition that encompasses 
texture patterns ranging from checkerboards 
to tree crowns in a contiguous forest. It 
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could also refer to an array of highly- 
structured images such as a contiguous 
array of photographs of a familiar face. As 
such, one could argue that the definition 
encompasses all imagery, however, the term 
‘varying degrees of regularity is key to the 
description of texture because it describes 
repeating patterns. Texture can occur in 
both static and dynamic forms. The 
checkerboard and tree crowns (without wind 
buffeting) are examples of static texture, 
i.e., texture that varies only over space. A 
water surface moving under the combined 
action of wind and gravitational forces is an 
example of dynamic texture., because the 
patterns vary over space and time. 

Visual Cues Afforded by Texture 

A visual cue is an array of light that 
can be perceived by the human visual sense 
to be a prompt for action. As such, the 
concept ties together "perception" and 
"action" implying some principled basis for 
the relationship between them. A simple 
example would be the visual cue offered by a 
familiar object being approached for the 
action of braking in order to avoid striking 
it. The visual cue here is the apparent size 
of the object which can be perceived to be 
at a certain distance away. When the 
apparent size reaches a value corresponding 
to the distance in which braking must be 
initiated, the prompt for braking occurs. 

The principled basis is the inverse 
relationship between the apparent size of 
the object and its range, which can be 
derived using the principles of Euclidean 
geometry. Suppose that the object is a 
cube whose dimensions are not revealed to 
the observer. Now the object, although 
having a familiar shape that is readily 
perceivable, does not have a familiar size 
and a principled basis cannot be derived 
from geometrical principles. Given that the 
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cube cannot be observed using other sources 
of range information such as from the use of 
two eyes (stereopsis and convergence) or 
accommodation (focus reflex), can the task 
of braking to avoid a collision with the cube 
still be accomplished? The answer is yes. 
The principled basis that supports the visual 
cue is dynamic, non-intuitive and can be 
improved by texture on the cube's faces. 

The quality of a visual cue is imbedded in 
its principled basis. If perception of an 
object's apparent size is subject to error, 
then so is the range estimate. The relation¬ 
ship may be derived by taking differentials 
of range and apparent size. If the cube were 
now shifted laterally to one side so that it 
showed one of its sides, the errors 
associated with the principled basis could 
change, yielding a different precision in the 
determination of range. If a second cube of 
identical size and orientation were placed in 
the lateral conjugate position of the first 
cube (mirror image), would the precision in 
determining range improve? Probably not. 

A mirror image of a cube does not funda¬ 
mentally provide any more information than 
does the cube itself. This point demon¬ 
strates that visual cues can be redundant. 

The above points illustrate two 
properties of visual cues: 1) their quality 
of information conveyed, which is imbedded 
in the principled basis, and 2) their 
quantity. Both properties are important to 
the discussion of texture. An important 
property of texture is its degree of vari¬ 
ability. This can be expressed many ways, 
however, a common one is to describe the 
ratio of the areal sizes of the largest to the 
smallest patch. Another way is to describe 
the ratio of the largest diameter to the 
smallest diameter of circles whose areas 
are equal to the areas of the corresponding 
largest and smallest patches (equivalent 
diameter ratio). When these ratios are equal 
to one, the texture pattern is like that of a 
contiguous checkerboard. When the ratio is 
very high, e g. in the thousands, and the 
patches are distributed randomly, the 
regular appearance is lost and the texture 
appears constant no matter what the 
orientation or range of the observer. 
Consider a textured surface viewed through 
a window. If the variation In texture, size 
or equivalent diameter is significantly 
smaller than the variation in range to the 
surface, then texture gradients will be 
apparent and a cue of relative range to all 


parts of the surface from the viewpoint is 
presented. Also, the cue of orientation of 
the window center line-of-sight relative to 
the surface normal Is present. If the 
surface is undulating, i.e., not flat, a cue to 
the surface shape is present. If a dis¬ 
continuity in range to the surface exists, 
e g., a near hill against a distant one, 
texture shear will be present provided the 
variation in range at the discontinuity is 
larger than the texture variation. 

Statically, therefore, i.e., no movement 
of the viewpoint relative to the surface, the 
visuol cues potentially contained in texture 
are, in flying jargon, absolute pitch and roll 
attitude, relative range to all parts of the 
surface from the viewpoint, and relative 
surface shape. Heading change cues are also 
present under conditions of continuous 
viewing. The principled bases for these 
cues is the relationship between texture 
patch mean size and distance to that patch 
from the viewpoint. The quality of the range 
and shape cues is strongly affected by the 
texture variability relative to the range 
variability. 

Dynamically, much more information is 
potentially available. Clearly, attitude 
rates (and higher derivatives) are poten¬ 
tially perceivable from cues of window, 
viewpoint and observer movement relative 
to the texture array. The principled basis 
here is the relationship between the window 
(and observer's)enguler velocity vector and 
the apparent angular velocity of each patch 
of the texture array, sometimes referred to 
as "optical flow." This relationship is 
unique, if there is no relative movement 
among the texture patches themselves, i.e., 
a rigid surface. 

Translational movement of the viewpoint 
and observer relative to the textured 
surface offers additional information about 
absolute range, direction of viewpoint 
motion relative to the surface, and absolute 
surface shape, regardless of the texture end 
range variations. The principled basis for 
this lies in the relationship between the 
apparent angular velocity of each texture 
patch and the velocity of observer 
rectilinear motion relative to the surface. 

The relationship is again unique, if the 
surface is rigid. This principled basis is 
motion perspective, as termed by Gibson 
(Ref. 2). It has been analyzed (Ref. 3) and 
found to describe the relationships among 
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the apparent angular velocity of every 
texture patch, aim point and time remaining 
before passage by that patch and, therefore, 
absolute pitch, roll and time remaining 
before passage by each patch and surface 
shape, provided the surface is rigid. 

Therefore, it is reasonable to assume 
that pilots flying at low-level over random- 
appearing textured surfaces can perceive 
their state (attitude and position) and 
surface shape solely by the principled basis 
of motion perspective. This point was 
proven in Ref. 3, where the performance of 
an aircraft automatic terrain-following 
system was defined in which the system 
used only o camera pointed generally ahead 
ond a texture flow-field processor. No 
image feature recognition algorithms were 
employed. A finite time sample of the 
imagery is required, however, in order to 
acquire the cues of texture patch apparent 
angular velocity. This point is important 
because it says that pilots must look for 
some finite time (1-2 seconds) in order to 
perceive their state, and this may have 
implications regarding visual attention and 
workload. 

Furthermore, the analysis of Ref. 3 not 
only showed that motion perspective Is 
sufficient for low-level flight, it also 
pointed out that the quality of this 
principled bosis varied widely with the 
quantity of visual cues presented, i.e., the 
quantity of texture patches visible. Proof of 
pilots ability to fly at low-level using 
texture only is described in Ref. 4. 

When texture patches themselves move 
relative to each other, another principled 
basis is suggested. Of course, this could 
refer to the textured appearance of the 
surface of the ocean. Not only does it 
exhibit the appearance of texture, but the 
texture patches themselves are dynamic, 

I.e., they change with time. Waves are 
generated by the combined action of wind 
and gravitational forces. Wove dimensions 
ond time histories are predictable in 
statistical terms. A large wave moves 
differently than a small one. This property 
suggests a principled basis exists that is 
the relationship between a waves time 
history and its size. Therefore, it could be 
argued that a cue of absolute range to each 
visible wove is present. This means that 
cues of absolute pitch, roll and transla¬ 
tional position are offered by the dynamic sea 


surface under conditions of static viewing, 
i.e., the observer is fixed, as in a hovering 
helicopter. 

To summarize, four statements and Table 
1 are given below: 

1) Visual cues yielding absolute pitch and 
roll attitude ond relative range and surface 
shape ore potentially available from a 
statically-textured surface under static 
viewing conditions. 

2) Visual cues yielding absolute pitch and 
roll attitude and absolute translational 
position are potentially available when the 
observer moves relative to a statically- 
textured surface. 

3) Visual cues yielding absolute pitch and 
roll attitude and absolute translational 
position are potentially available when the 
observer is fixed relative to a dynamically- 
textured surface. 

4) It follows, logically, that under 
conditions of both dynamic texture and 
dynamic viewing, information about 
absolute pitch, roll and position relative to 
the textured surface is available through the 
cues provided by the texture. 

TABLE 1. Flight Information Available 
from Texture Cues 

(Upper case - absolute, lover case - relative, 

P - pitch, R - roll, Ra - range, S - surface shape) 
Static vieving Dynamic vievi ng 
Static texture P, R, ra, s P, R, Ra, S 

Dynamic texture P, R, Ra,S P, R, Ra,S 

The last point to be emphasized concern¬ 
ing visual cues afforded by texture is the 
resulting accuracy of the perceived 
information and habituation or long-term 
effects on perception of position. Reference 
4 cites analyses of data from three experi¬ 
ments on terrain-following tasks utilizing 
texture, linear perspective, and both. It was 
found that regulation of the height above 
ground was poorer with texture alone than 
with linear perspective, the height errors 
with texture alone being approximately 
twice those with linear perspective. 
Furthermore, the results with both were the 
seme as with linear perspective, suggesting 
that the human operator preferred the more 
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accurate linear perspective cues. 

Habituation, or long-term effects on 
perception, may occur with texture. The 
visual cues that can be perceived into height 
above the surface are encoded in the high 
angular velocities of surface features 
rushing by the aircraft just ahead and to the 
sides. With prolonged exposure to such a 
flow field, the impression of closeness to 
the surface may diminish, producing an 
inclination to fly lower. Also, it has been 
found by researchers on automobile safety 
that placing cross stripes on a roadway 
whose spacing decreases yields a decrease 
in driving speeds. Presumably, this effect 
is due to the increased rate of feature 
passage. Also, data from experiments 
reported by Warren in a personal communi¬ 
cation suggest that the perception of 
closeness to a surface not only depends on 
the cues of feature angular velocity, but 
feature passage rate, which means the local 
spatial density of features. Pilots training 
for low-level flight are made aware of 
potentially dangerous situations where they 
must fly from a higher density feature area 
to one with a lower density. The pilots are 
warned of the possibility that they will 
perceive themselves as having climbed, 
therefore inducing an incorrect prompt to 
descend. 

It is reasonable to assume that the use 
of texture by pilots is not the best visual 
strategy given the availability of better 
cues from linear perspective or other 
sources. In this regard, visual cues from 
vertical objects such as trees, poles and 
towers, roodways ond streom beds may be 
visually preferable over texture, because 
the perceptions can be made quickly, as 
opposed to the use of texture,which requires 
time and therefore visual attention. 

Texture Representation of Water Surface 

Phusics of the Sea's Appearance 

The following is addressed to the 
appearance and representation of the sea 
surface for sea states from 0 (calm) to 5 
(fresh breeze of 17-21 knots and six-foot 
waves, peak-to-trough). The viewpoints 
considered vary from 500 feet above the 
mean sea surface to an altitude just above 
the wave crests. The appearance of the sea 
surface primarily depends on four factors: 


1) The wind, which disturbs the surface. 

2) Gravitational attraction, which 
attempts to restore its equilibrium. 

3) The reflective power of water, i.e., the 
ratio of the intensity of a reflected ray to 
the corresponding incident one, which is o 
function of incidence angle. 

4) The luminous intensity of the sky. 

The description that follows is ordered 
according to increasing wind speed and 
corresponding sea state. When the wind is 
calm, the sea surface resembles a mirror 
ond sea stote is zero. The sky and objects in 
it such as the sun and moon are imaged in 
the water. The appearance of the surface, 
however, is not like that resulting from a 
mirror, but more like that from a pane of 
thick glass without a reflective coating. 

The reflecting power of a typical glass 
surface is a function of ray incidence. The 
reflecting power is the ratio of the inten¬ 
sity of the reflected ray to that of the 
corresponding incident ray. It is 100 per 
cent at zero incidence and about 4 percent 
at 90 degrees incidence. If a water surface 
exhibits this characteristic, then the 
luminance of a calm sea will be equal to 
that for the sky near the horizon and the sea 
surface luminance at the nadir will be about 
4 per cent that of the sky at the zenith. The 
luminance of a point on the surface between 
these values, therefore, is related to the 
luminance of its conjugate point in the sky 
by the surface reflecting power relation¬ 
ship, where incidence angle is equal to the 
depression angle of the line-of-sight (LOS) 
below the horizon. The conjugate sky point 
is at an elevation angle equal to the LOS 
depression angle. The color of the sea is a 
complex subject and well beyond the scope 
of this work. Some insights into the 
complexities are offered in Ref. 5, especial¬ 
ly for shallow waters near shores. For a 
first approximation, it is reasonable to 
assume that the spectral properties of 
incident light are unaltered following 
reflection by the sea surface. This means 
that the color of a point on the surface is a 
reduced intensity hue of the conjugate point 
in the sky according to the relation pre¬ 
viously described. This assumes that the 
absorbed portion of the incident light is not 
scattered back into the atmosphere, a 
condition that is mostly met in deep water. 
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The color of the seo near shores is greotly 
dependent on the nature of the bottom and is 
more fully discussed in Ref. 5. 

As the wind speed increases, shear and 
normal forces distort the surface and the 
gravitational attraction with friction tends 
to restore it. The results are waves. At 
wind speeds of 1-3 knots, wave heights 
reach 1/4 ft., and the sea state is 1. A 
uniform wind in a constant direction would 
create a criss-cross pattern of intersecting 
waves moving nearly at right angles to the 
wind direction. 

At wind speeds of 4-6 knots, waves 
reach a height of 1/2 ft. and the surface 
becomes more irregular. The sea state is 2. 
Wind speeds of 7-10 knots create waves up 
to 2 ft. high. These waves are not quite high 
enough to appreciably disturb the air flow 
over the surface, so the surface retains a 
glassy appearance punctuated by waves 
varying in height from a fraction of an inch 
to 2 ft. high. While the larger waves are 
created by wind and gravitational forces, 
the smaller ‘capillary’ waves, about 1/2- 
inch high, are created by wind and surface 
tension forces. 

As wind speeds reach 7-10 knots, the 
wind flow is disturbed by the surface and 
the nature of the sea surface becomes much 
more Irregular. Reference 6 contains an 
excellent description of ocean waves: 

‘Hence, for all wind speeds above 6 knots - 
if not before - we can no longer follow the 
growth of representative, nearly identical 
waves, but must adjust our sights to deal 
with a statistical ensemble (directional 
spectrum) of waves, moving within roughly 
50° of the wind direction. The ensemble 
contains waves of all heights and periods 
from a lower limit dictated by capillary 
dissipation to some upper limit determined 
by a balance between the rates at which 
energy is supplied by the wind and removed 
by dissipative processes - principally 
breaking.' 

The preceding was mostly a description 
of the sea surface shape and the mechan¬ 
isms that cause the shape. The appearance 
of the surface may still be assumed to 
result from the reflection/absorption 
relation previously discussed except, of 
course, for areas with crest-breaking foam 
and spray effects which begin to occur at 
sea states above 3. A single wove is visible 


only because its face, facing the observer. 

Is inclined, causing more Incident light to be 
absorbed than at the neighboring surfaces. 
Also, a wave cannot be seen when viewing it 
in a direction along its crest, because the 
incidence angles on each side are similar, 
yielding similar reflection, and thus no 
contrast. We can conclude, therefore, that 
waves mostly broadside to the observer s 
LOS are visible, even though many other 
waves may exist in the region viewed that 
are not visible because their crests are 
neorly parallel to the observer's line-of- 
sight direction. This is why the sea surface 
at sea states from 1 to 5 appears indepen¬ 
dent of azimuth of the observer's LOS 
direction, except when large swells are 
present. 

The same basic appearance of the sea is 
retained up to sea states of 5. This is an 
array of darker patches of varying sizes 
elongated parallel to the horizon, but with 
more or less the same basic shape. If these 
were viewed continuously, we would 
observe that the waves rise from the 
neighboring surface, grow to a maximum 
size, move a short distance and then fall 
back into the milieu of the surrounding 
surface and disappear. At the higher wind 
speeds, the brief movement is generally in 
the direction of the wind. At a sea state of 
3 (windspeeds of 7-10 knots), large wave 
crests begin to break, showing a whitecap. 

At sea states of 4 (windspeeds of 11-16 
knots), numerous whitecaps appear, and at 
sea states of 5 (windspeeds of 17-21 
knots), many whitecaps form and spray is 
visible. When the seo state reaches 6 
(windspeeds of 22-27 knots), whitecaps are 
uniformly everywhere and more spray is 
evident. The surface as a whole becomes 
darker as the windspeed increases; the 
waves are on the average darker, because 
they are larger and their faces steeper. 
Referring again to the reflection/absorption 
relationship, it may be seen that a rougher 
see surface must be darker, because 
incidence angles relative to an observer 
near the surface are higher, causing less 
reflection and more absorption of incident 
light. A closer examination of the surface 
will also reveal small capillary waves. 

These are of short wavelengths (1-2 inches) 
and are caused predominantly by surface 
tension effects which are highly dependent 
upon the composition of water at the 
surface. 
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The Significance of the Sea Surface for 
Visual Cueing Purposes 

Since the sea surface phenomenon just 
described is complex, it is appropriate to 
discuss the significance for visual cueing 
before suggesting ways to model it for 
computer image generation. Because the 
waves show darker feces parallel to the 
horizon, they offer pitch and roll cues. 

Their general darkening for locations 
approaching the nadir could provide on addi¬ 
tional cue to pitch attitude, even if the 
horizon were not clearly visible. The 
dynamic nature of waves, i.e., their rise and 
fall, could provide a visual cue to absolute 
range to a wave provided that a large 
lifetime of a wave can be observed. Small 
waves have a short lifetime (1-2 seconds), 
while large waves hove lifetimes of several 
seconds. The amount of a wave’s lifetime 
that can be observed will depend on the 
wave size and the overflight speed and 
altitude. As sea states increase beyond 3, 
wave motion is more in the direction of the 
wind, wave crests begin to break, and foam 
and spray appear. These effects increase in 
intensity as the sea state increases further. 
Finally, small capillary waves dimple the 
large waves offering more cues to wave size 
and shape. While no strong cues to azimuth 
are present, when strong light sources such 
as the sun and moon are visible, their 
mottled reflection in the surface offer a 
strong cue of azimuth relative to the 
azimuth of these bodies. Some photographs 
of the sea surface are contained in Ref. 7. 

Whether the flight task is to overfly the 
surface at low altitude, ride on it, for 
example, as when in a hovercraft or boat, 
and/or identify the sea state and windspeed, 
it is speculated that absolute attitude, 
heading and range cues are offered by the 
sea surface, as well as cues as to its state 
and prevailing windspeed and wind direction. 

Suggested Initial Model for 

Computer Imaae Generation 

All of the above suggests the use of a 
dynamic two-dimensional texture model for 
the sea surface that is predicated on wave 
statistics. Although the sea surface is 
really a three-dimensional one, its 
appearance is such that a two-dimensional 
rendition might suffice for oblique viewing 
at low altitude where the wave crests 
always appear below the horizon. It is 


suggested that a single dynamic texture map 
representing a single wave be configured. 
This effect might be borrowed from that 
representing an explosion. The wave should 
be posted on a flat surface plane and caused 
to grow, increase in contrast, recede and 
fade away. 

Our first attempt at creating an ocean 
appearance model Is shown in an accom¬ 
panying videotape. In it, we demonstrate 
the results of our first generation 
algorithms showing the shape, size and 
dynamic characteristics of several typical 
waves. We were limited to the represen¬ 
tation of only a few waves, and we suspect 
that we need to decorate an immediate field 
with several hundred waves before the full 
affect would be apparent. 
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